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Preface 


This book discusses and analyzes sociological theory as it is practiced 
today. Its major focus is on those writers whose work has most influenced 
social theory and the way sociologists currently approach and analyze their 
subject matter. 

Contemporary sociology, at almost every point, builds on and incor- 
porates the classics, and especially the work of Marx, Durkheim, Weber, 
Simmel, and Mead. We believe that the best way to study and understand 
theory is to follow the ways in which the work of classical writers has been 
incorporated into that of later sociologists, and to see how theoretical 
insights are actually used by people to explain social developments We 
have therefore described the contributions of classical theorists directly 
when discussing the historical roots of each perspective Throughout the 
text we also point out the many ways in which contemporary theorists and 
researchers alike make active use of classical ideas 

hi the following pages we describe the central ideas and arguments of 
these thinkers and the ways in which they provide a number of quite dis- 
tinct perspectives on society and social behavior Although we also present 
some assessment and criticism of their theories, our purpose is to provide 
readers with a dear summary of modem soaological theory's arguments, 
not to engage in a detailed critique of each approach or to espouse a partic- 
ular perspective To give readers as dear an idea as possible of the authors' 
own style and presentation, we have induded a number of direct quota- 
tions in the text. We have also tried particularly to show how soaological 


ix 
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theories inform social scientists' empirical research and to demonstrate the 
close links between sociological theory and the ways m which we all, soci- 
ologists and nonsociologists alike, deal with and try to understand our 
world To this end we have mcluded throughout the book empirical exam- 
ples of how a given perspective is used m both sociological research and 
more general explanation 

While we have made every effort to avoid unnecessary jargon and to 
express ideas as simply and as clearly as possible, much of die subject mat- 
ter is, inevitably, quite complex We have tried, therefore, to follow Albert 
Einstein's dictum, "Everything should be made as simple as possible, but 
not one bit simpler " At die same time it is not a precondition for the reader 
to be a student of sociology already We conceive of our audience as com- 
prising anyone mterested m the contributions social science can make to 
understanding our social world 

We have been very aware during our work of the old but still raging 
debate about whether any writers, but especially social scientists, can deal 
objectively with their subject matter In one sense, namely our choice of 
what writers and what aspects of their work to present, our own values and 
preferences must obtrude Within that framework, however, we have tried 
unashamedly to maintain the traditional scientific values of unbiased 
description, objectivity, and, mdeed, reason, for while they may never be 
fully realizable, it seems to us of the utmost importance that scholars— and 
die world — not abandon them as standards We have also paid particular 
attention to whether or not a given perspective is successful m dealing with 
and answering a range of concrete questions and problems 


PLAN OF THE TEXT 

This revised text discusses five major perspectives of modem sociological 
theory functionalism, conflict theory, symbolic mterachomsm, phenome- 
nology, and theories of rational choice It also provides an overview of 
recent theoretical developments For this edition the text has been updated 
generally, and a number of significant additions have also been made First, 
the coverage of feminist theory has been further expanded Feminist theory 
has been described thus 

First, gender comprises a central focus or subject matter of the theory 
Feminist theory seeks ultimately to understand the gendered nature of virtu- 
ally all social relations, institutions, and processes Second, gender relations 
are viewed as a problem By this I mean that feminist theory seeks to under- 
stand how gender is related to social inequities, strains, and contradictions 
Finally, gender relations are not viewed as either natural or immutable 
Rather, the gender-related status quo is viewed as the product of sociocultural 
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and historical forces which have been created, and are constantly re-created 

by humans, and therefore can potentially be changed by human agency 1 

As this definition suggests, feminist theorists draw on a wide range of 
theoretical orientations Rather than creating a separate chapter for feminist 
theory, we emphasize its mainstream importance, and the way m which 
feminist theorists have expanded the horizons of different perspectives, by 
discussing their work throughout this text As m the previous edition, ques- 
tions about the role of women m contemporary society form a research 
theme to which each chapter returns This edition also includes two new 
sections devoted explicitly to (1) Dorothy Smith's feminist standpoint theo- 
ry (m Chapter Five), and (2) Patricia Hill Collins' Black feminist thought (m 
Chapter Four) Other major changes mclude an expanded treatment of the 
work of Pierre Bourdieu (Chapter Three), a new section on the sociology of 
the body (Chapter Seven), a discussion of post-modernism (Chapter Seven), 
and a discussion of recent work by Niklas Luhmann on nsk (Chapter Two), 
by James Coleman and other rational choice theorists on social activity 
(Chapter Six), and by Randall Collins on geopolitical theory (Chapter 
Three) 

Chapter One discusses the structure of sociological theories and their 
practical importance as a way of analyzing and understanding how human 
societies work It also introduces two important research themes One of 
these— the role of women m contemporary society— has already been men- 
tioned, and the second is the working of the huge formal educational sys- 
tems which characterize modem society Each major theoretical perspective 
can provide important but partial answers to these questions, and they cor- 
respondingly provide a theme woven throughout the book 

The following five chapters on functionalism, conflict theory, symbol- 
ic mterachomsm, phenomenology, and theories of rational choice then fol- 
low a common pattern In each case, we set out the basic assumptions and 
key concepts of the theory concerned and the questions it raises and 
attempts to answer We identify the intellectual roots of the approach and 
discuss the insights which the contemporary theorists derived from previ- 
ous scholars We then describe m detail the work of the perspective's major 
theorists, with particular emphasis on their most recent or current argu- 
ments Throughout each section we stress the reciprocal relationship 
between theory on the one hand and sociological research and general 
social observation on the other We show how contemporary theorists 
themselves use their approaches to analyze concrete phenomena, including 
but not confined to the educational system and the role of women, and how 


^anetS Chafetz, Feminist Sociology An 
Peacock, 1988), p 5 


Overview of Contemporary Tlteortes (Itasca, IL F E 
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the research of their colleagues draws on and embodies different theoretical 
perspectives We also illustrate how the outlook of contemporary theorists 
is reflected m the way nonsociologists look at and discuss the world 
Chapter Seven discusses a number of theoretical developments of consider- 
able mterest and relevance to contemporary sociology namely, structural- 
ism and post-modernism, structuration theory, and the sociology of the 
body Finally, Chapter Eight synthesizes the major perspectives' contribu- 
tions to answering the questions posed m Chapter One, and briefly discuss- 
es historical trends m social theory 

This book has been a jomt effort throughout, with no senior or junior 
authorship Ruth Wallace took primary responsibility for the chapters on 
functionalism, symbolic interactaomsm, and phenomenology, and Alison 
Wolf for the chapters on conflict theory, theories of rational choice, and 
alternative perspectives 

In writing this book, we have learned a great deal and have both come 
to appreciate more fully the insights and achievements of the theorists we 
describe We would like to acknowledge our intellectual debt to them and 
also to the many students whose questions and comments have contributed 
to our work 

Herbert Blumer, Anthony Heath, Patricia Lengermann, J Clyde 
Mitchell, Robert Moran, Whitney Pope, Neil Smelser, and Martin Wolf all 
made major contributions to our thinking through their suggestions and 
questions on this and/or earlier editions Our editors, Edward Stanford, 
Susan Taylor, Bill Webber, Nancy Roberts, and Sharon Chambliss, as well 
as a number of Prentice Hall reviewers — mcludmg James T Duke, Brigham 
Young University, D Paul Johnson, Texas Tech University, and Robert 
Lang, The State University of New Jersey — gave us useful suggestions 

We would also like to acknowledge the help of Janet Saltzman 
Chafetz, Ralf Dahrendorf, Christine Dolan, Vance Grant, Wade Hook, Iain 
McLean, Frank Mars, Carlyle Maw, Kathryn Orlans, Vernon Reynolds, 
David Sciulli, R Stephen Warner, and Jacqueline Wiseman 

We thank Joy Alexander for encouraging us to write on theory and 
Edmund Wolf for his help m translating Without the time so generously 
given by Winnie Potter, the late Rebecca Wolf, and James Conden, this 
book would still be m manuscript form Jonathan, Benjamin, and Rachel 
Wolf maintained our sense of proportion and helped by bemg themselves 

RAW 
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CHAPTER ONE 

The Understanding of Society 


The Structure of Sociological Theory 
Theory and Understanding: The Examples 
of Formal Education and the Role of Women 
in Contemporary Society 
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2 The Understanding of Society 


Reading theory has not been something which people have generally 
looked forward to with delight Often they see it as just so many groups of 
rarefied abstractions related only to each other, like a set of crossword puz- 
zles, free-floating above the "real world" of schools, factories, and suburbs, 
elections, weddings, strikes, muggings, and tennis matches This is a mis- 
take Far from being able to separate theory from real life, our whole way of 
looking at the world depends on our theoretical perspective To read socio- 
logical theory is to understand a great deal more about what we and our 
world are like and how unordmary and ambiguous the most taken-for- 
granted and everyday aspects of our life may be 

When sociologists "do sociology," they do not come to their subject 
matter cold, their minds a blank Whether their topic is the way people deal 
with death, or the whole evolution and probable future of modem society, 
they focus on particular aspects of what is going on 1 They approach their 
subject with certain assumptions, they emphasize particular research meth- 
ods, and they have particular types of questions they want answered This 
means that their research is based on the ways of looking at things which 
sociological theories advance What the theories do is to lay these out m an 
explicit and systematic way 

Very much the same is true of the world outside sociology In some 
famous remarks, John Maynard Keynes, whose own ideas dominated gov- 
ernment economic management from the Second World War until the pre- 
sent, argued that ideas "both when they are right and when they are wrong, 
are more powerful than is commonly understood Indeed, the world is 
ruled by little else Practical men, who believe themselves to be quite 
exempt from any intellectual influences, are usually the slaves of some 
defunct economist Madmen m authority, who hear voices m the air, are 
distilling their frenzy from some academic scribbler of a few years back " 2 
The different ways of looking at our society that contemporary sociological 
theories advance are reflected m the arguments and observations of soci- 
ety's members as a whole 

The effect that sociological theory may have on people's behavior and 
on the course of history is demonstrated most dramatically by the work of 
Karl Marx But a journalist trying to explain Watergate and the resignation 
of Richard Nixon, a marriage counselor grappling with rising divorce rates, 
and new students on campus trying to understand what is gomg on, also 
draw on notions about how people behave and how social institutions 
work which embody certam theoretical assumptions Furthermore, our 
very ability to talk about "the president's unconstitutional behavior" or 
about "granting someone a degree" depends on a whole range of facts 

^For the use of theoretical perspectives to discuss these particular topics, see Chapter Three 
(Collins), Chapter Four (Part Two Blumer), and Chapters Two (Parsons) and Three (Habermas) 

2 John Maynard Keynes, The General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money (London 
Macmillan and Co , Ltd , 1936), p 383 
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about ourselves and our listeners Sociological theories do not comprise a 
world of formal, empty boxes, irrelevant to the world of work and family, 
power, freedom, discrimination, and oppression Far from it They have 
everything to do with that world — how we see it, understand it, and 
explain it, as well as how we act m it and thus what it becomes 


THE STRUCTURE OF SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 

Sociological theorists are distinctive because they express their assumptions 
or hypotheses very systematically and discuss m a very comprehensive 
way how far their theories explain social life Even more important, they 
provide new insights mto behavior and the workings of societies These, m 
turn, are disseminated, and m years to come they may affect the ideas of 
many who have never read the original work 

The systematic way m which sociological theory sets out its ideas is a 
quality it shares with the theory of any other discipline psychology, 
physics, genetics, and the rest Shared, too, is a second important quality it 
relates innumerable events, with many apparent differences, to general 
principles that bnng out their similarities Student protests, strikes, and 
food riots may all be treated as examples of conflict within hierarchical 
organizations, and the important qualities they have m common may be 
thus defined 3 Similarly, counselors' interviews with high school students 
and trials for murder may both be examined m the light of what they show 
about the shared ideas of a society's members and the creative and unpre- 
dictable dynamics of human interaction 4 

However, although sociological theory shares the essential systematiz- 
ing qualities of all theory, m other ways it often differs from what is usually 
meant by the term The classical definition of a theory 5 is essentially a 
deductive one It starts with definitions of some general concepts (and, often, 
a few clearly stated assumptions), lays out rules about how to classify the 
things we observe m terms of these different categones, and then puts for- 
ward a number of general propositions about the concepts Once observers 
have classified their subject matter, a generalized theory allows them to 
deduce logically a number of quite specific statements about its nature and 
behavior The laws of Mendelian genetics are a good example, for their gen- 
eral statements about the pairing of genes and distribution of characteristics 
among offspring can be used to deduce statements about an enormous 
range of species Smce such theories are also very powerful instruments m 


can be found in Emest Nagel, The Structure of Science 
(New York Harcourt, Brace and World, 1961), especially pp 90-105 


d See Chapter Three 

^ee Chapters Four and Five 

5 One of die best such discussions 
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predicting and hence manipulating our environment, they are essential to 
almost every aspect of modem life, from stockbreedmg to manufacturing 
rollerblades 6 

Much sociological theory is of this very clearly defined type, but much 
is not Robert Merton, whose own functionalist theory we discuss later, has 
emphasized that "much of what is described m textbooks as sociological 
theory consists of general orientations towards substantive materials " 7 For 
example, if a theory puts forward a number of very general propositions 
about human motivation, it may imply that some sorts of behavior are 
more likely than others and thereby provide the observer with a handle on 
a situation However, it will supply very little m the way of concrete propo- 
sitions 

Such general propositions are not, in themselves, inconsistent with the 
idea of a deductive social science Some theorists whose work is of this kind 
are very mterested m making predictive or testable statements about social 
organization and the development of society 8 Others, however, are not 
concerned with such deductive "scientific" theory at all Indeed, they may 
deny that such an approach is valid when one is dealing with the behavior 
of human bemgs 9 Instead of being about regularities m the content of 
human behavior or the nature of social organization, their general state- 
ments describe how people's social interaction proceeds 10 

Because of these differences, sociological theory may look like a group 
of perspectives with very little in common except then general and formaliz- 
ing approach and their concern with understanding human behavior 
However, even those theories which are farthest removed from the deduc- 
tive model mvolve a set of concepts, which are often described as the most 
elementary "building blocks" of any theory Basically, a concept can be 


“The actual process of scientific research and discovery is far more complex than this 
description of theoretical structure implies Good (and very different) discussions of what is 
mvolved in scientific theory construction are to be found m Karl Popper, The Logic of Scientific 
Discovery (London Hutchinson, 1959), Thomas Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions 
(Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1970), Stephen Toulrnm, "From Form to Function 
Philosophy and History of Science in the 1950's and Now," Daedalus, 106, no 3 (Summer 1977), 
Nagel, The Structure of Science 

^Robert K Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, Enlarged Edition (New York The 
Free Press, 1968), p 141 

O 

See, for example, the work of Dahrendorf on the importance of conflict, or much of 
Parsons' theory (Chapters Three and Two) 

9 See, for example, the work of Garfinkel (Chapter Five) and Blumer (Chapter Four) 

■^For good discussions of the debate about whether social science is essentially different 
from natural science and whether it requires different and unique types of theory and argu- 
ment, see Peter Wince, The Idea of a Social Science and Its Relations to Philosophy (London 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1958), George Caspar Homans, The Nature of Social Science (New 
York Harcourt, Brace and World, 1967), Randall Collms, Conflict Sociology Toward an 
Explanatory Science, Chapter I (New York Academic Press, 1975), Anthony Giddens, The 
Constitution of Society (Cambndge, England Polity Press, 1984) 
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described as a word or symbol that represents a phenomenon (a label we 
use to name and classify our perceptions and experiences) or an abstract 
idea generalized from particular instances Durkheim's concept, anomie, 
and Marx's concept, alienation, are classic examples of sociological concepts 

The key concepts of a theory also enable us to "see" parts of social 
reality that may have escaped us otherwise Concepts are an essential first 
step m understanding and analyzing social phenomena Throughout this 
book we will define the central concepts of each theory to enable the reader 
to see the various aspects of social reality revealed by each perspective and 
thus to have a better understanding of society 

Among the major dimensions along which sociological theories differ, 
we have already identified their acceptance or rejection of the deductive 
model drawn from natural science 11 This is a crucial aspect of their method- 
ology Theories also differ m three other significant aspects These are their 
subject matter, the assumptions underlying their approach, and the types of 
questions they believe social theory can and should answer The following 
section provides an overview of the current mam alternatives as exempli- 
fied by the theories discussed m this text 

Subject Matter 

In their subject matter, theoretical perspectives divide rather clearly 
between those perspectives that are concerned with the large-scale charac- 
teristics of social structure and roles, or macrosociology, and those concerned 
with person-to-person encounters and the details of human interaction and 
communication, or microsociology 

Functionalism and conflict theory are the two approaches concerned 
with the overall characteristics of social structure and the general nature of 
social institutions They emphasize the relations between (and implications 
of) general categories of social position, such as Marx's "classes" or the 
"affectively neutral" relationships which Parsons saw as predominant m 
industrial societies It is m the context of functionalism and conflict theory 
that discussions of social evolution, the most wide-ranging of all sociologi- 
cal subjects, are found 

This does not mean that macrosociological theories necessarily consid- 
er the perceptions and decisions of individual people to be irrelevant to 
then arguments We would agree with Smelser that "hypotheses that link 
positions m the social structure with behavior always rest on at least implic- 
it psychological assertions," 12 and particularly on general ideas about 

^For a full discussion of the particular senses in which these terms are used, see the 
section on methodology 

12 Neil J Smelser, ed , Sociology An Introduction, 2nd ed (New York John Wiley, 1973), 

p 13 
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human nature But these theorists pay most attention not to individual psy- 
chology, but rather to organizations and institutions within society and to 
the socially prescribed roles that individuals play in them They spend rela- 
tively little time analyzing the dynamics of mdividual action 

The perspectives of symbolic mteractiomsm and phenomenology 
could hardly be more different, for they examine human interaction in the 
minutest detail They discuss how, for example, the behavior of a super- 
market clerk, faced with an obstreperous customer and trying to "make 
sense" of the situation, depends on mdividual experiences and mdividual 
perceptions, as well as on social prescriptions, or how, sentence by sen- 
tence, a teacher and child understand (or fail to understand) each other The 
concepts used by these microsociological approaches do not categorize 
aspects of social structure but instead consist of the vocabulary required to 
discuss the particular actions of people 

The rational choice theories discussed m Chapter Six are less easily 
categorized Although they concentrate on individuals' decisions and choic- 
es, these theories— -Blau's m particular— attempt to link them to such struc- 
tural qualities as a society's legitimacy Nonetheless, compared to function- 
alists or conflict theorists, sociologists usmg a rational choice perspective 
are predominantly concerned with microsociological issues 

Assumptions 

Sociological theorists' most important underlying assumptions concern 
human nature, and throughout the text we have attempted to underline and 
contrast the different views of human beings Theorists differ, m particular, 
m whether they view human behavior as essentially determined and so in 
principle predictable, or whether they emphasize human creativity The clear- 
est contrast is between, on the one hand, functionalism and theories of ratio- 
nal choice, and on the other, symbolic interactionism and phenomenology 13 
The most explicit philosophical statement of the first view will be 
found m George Homans' work Homans' arguments emphasize the role 
played by individuals' choices and decisions, but his whole approach is 
based on the belief that human behavior has causes and thus in principle is 
fully explicable It may be practically impossible to find the underlying ori- 
gins of different tastes and to predict any given decision, but they are 
nonetheless determined, Homans would argue, by a combination of partic- 
ular prior circumstances and by universal principles or laws 

The same view is apparent in functionalism Durkheim, Parsons, and 
Merton treat behavior as ultimately predictable, a function of certam under- 


13 

Rational choice theorists in contrast to exchange theory use a rather less deterministic 
model in which individuals' given values and objectives nonetheless are treated as firm pre- 
dictors of behavior 
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lying forces and needs and of the particular set of internalized norms and 
values characteristic of a society Again, it is not that functionalists' expla- 
nations ignore individual decisions— indeed. Parsons' action theory is built 
around individual motives The point is, however, that functionalists see 
the behavior as ultimately determined and so in principle fully explicable— 
exactly the "scientific" attitude that Merton remembers exciting him and 
leading him mto social science 14 

Conflict theory is less wholeheartedly deterministic, but its underly- 
ing orientation is the same The "analytical" theorists, Dahrendorf, Coser, 
and Collins, show this most clearly Their search for general explanatory 
propositions implies that by and large at least, behavior is determined and 
predictable However, m general, the same is true for the more critical and 
utopian writers Marx's whole theory of evolution is ultimately determirust 

What conflict theorists do emphasize is the pomt of view of purposive 
individuals and groups acting to secure their ends The same is true of ratio- 
nal choice theorists By contrast, functionalists are more mterested m identi- 
fying and descnbmg the general values and norms of a society or group, 
and m analyzing the role these play m events, they treat behavior as consid- 
erably more passive 

However, it is the microsoaological perspectives of symbolic interac- 
tiomsrn and phenomenology that most emphasize human action, and their 
assumptions about human nature are fundamentally different All the 
social sciences (and also, we would add, the biological sciences) differ from 
natural sciences, such as geology or physics, in that they deal with purpo- 
sive behavior In humans this involves a very wide range of symbols and 
meanings — things that are intrinsically unobservable 15 

Symbolic mterachomsts and phenomenologists believe that this view 
of the individual as active and creative also makes it impossible to predict 
behavior and develop sociological "laws" of a scientific type Thus, 
although symbolic mterachomsts do not deny the existence of important 
regularities in behavior, they emphasize instead the creative way m which 
people interpret meaning during the course of an interaction They distin- 
guish between the "me" that incorporates learned attitudes and meanings 
and the innovative and unpredictable "I " 16 Phenomenology is also con- 


14 See Chapter Two 

15 Behavionst psycholog)' is an attempt to dispense is ith any discussion of unobsers - 
ables and to describe and predict behavior without going into what happens inside the "black 
box" of the human or animal mind We feel that this is unlikely to be successful c\ en w ith rats, 
and it is noticeable that Homans, one of the theorists who refers to this approach, nonetheless' 
makes meanings and values a central part of his own explanations 

16 It should be pointed out that predicting an indi\ idual's beha\ lor and predicting as er- 
age or group behauor are not the same, the impossibility of doing the first does not in itself 
imply that the second is also impossible To predict group behay mr, we need only know how 
most people yvill react most of the time 
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cemed with the continual nature of interpretation, but rather than contrast- 
ing the "I" with the "me/' phenomenologists point to the pervasive nature 
of inferences and assumptions Our whole social world and experience of 
society and social interaction are, they argue, things that we build up as we 
go along, not things that are objectively "real " Consequently, one should 
not develop concrete propositions that impose a misleading character of 
fixed meaning and structure on this process 

In addition to the crucial difference over whether or not human 
behavior is determined, perspectives also differ on whether they assume 
that human bemgs are motivated essentially by mteiests or by values The 
difference is clearest m the case of functionalism and conflict theory, but it 
is also relevant to other perspectives 

Functionalists assume, more or less explicitly, that people's motives 
and behavior are largely a function of the social values they internalize In 
other words, people's basic purposes are formed by their birth mto a partic- 
ular society, they do not exist independently Functionalism also recognizes 
underlying "needs" or "functional imperatives" that are common to all 
human bemgs and that all societies must and do meet, but these tend to be 
sketched m very cursorily It is socially instilled values that are emphasized 
Conflict theorists, by contrast, emphasize "interests," which they often treat 
as self-evident but which include being free from subjugation, being in a 
position of power, and possessmg more rather than less wealth and status 
These theorists see interests as primary, common to all societies and the 
mam force behind human behavior m every case Indeed, when conflict the- 
orists discuss values specific to a given society, it is usually to describe their 
role m deceivmg people about their true mterests 

Other perspectives also imply that either values or mterests are prima- 
ry Symbolic mterachomsm sees values as incorporated mto the "me", mter- 
ests hardly appear m work done within this perspective Phenomenology 
also emphasizes values rather than mterests m its argument that people 
trust others to behave m certain situation-specific ways, and it sees such 
underlying trust as the basis of human behavior Rational choice theorists, 
on the other hand, talk specifically about the importance of social values 
and tastes, which define people's preferences, but m practice they tend to 
base their arguments on objectives that are seen as universal — and therefore 
easily assumed— such as social acceptance or status To that degree, they 
move closer to conflict theory's idea of universal mterests 


Methodology 

The third important respect m which the perspectives of modem theo- 
ry differ is in their methods of argument and research, m particular 
whether they advocate deductive or inductive reasoning With a deductive 
(or natural science) approach, one begms with explanatory hypotheses 
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about a research problem and uses logical reasoning to deduce its empirical 
implications In this approach the "recipe" for theory building requires that 
the basic concepts be spelled out before they are used m the formulation of 
hypotheses For example, Durkheim's basic concepts (egoism, altruism, 
anomie, and fatalism) were used as key independent variables m his analy- 
sis of suicide rates 17 The hypotheses are then tested on data m the real 
world 18 

Scientists usmg the inductive approach begin instead by observing, by 
immersing themselves m the data They feel that to start analysis with a 
clearly defined hypothesis is too rigid and may lead analysts to ignore 
important aspects of then sublet It is fax better, they suggest, to get to 
know a subject and situation well and gradually build up, or induce, 
descriptions and/or explanations of what is really gomg on In an inductive 
approach, the key concepts emerge m the final analysis of the research 
process For example, Goffman's extensive observations m a mental hospi- 
tal led him to create the concept "total institution " 19 Induction implies an 
inference from the particular to the general In both deduction and induc- 
tion, however, the theorist is concerned with clearly defined concepts that 
can be used to help understand what is gomg on 

Functionalism, conflict theory (with the exception of the Frankfurt 
School), and rational choice theory are essentially deductive They logically 
derive, or "deduce," arguments and hypotheses from prior, more general 
propositions For example, the functionalist Robert Merton argues that 
deviance results from a lack of congruence between values and opportuni- 
ties, 20 the conflict theorist Ralf Dahrendorf explains industrial conflict by 
relating it to the more general principles of conflict of organization, 21 and 
Randall Collins devotes considerable effort to the defense and advocacy of 
deductive "scientific" social analysis Marxist theory can also be placed 
most easily on the deductive side of the divide It relates social evolution to 
material changes, and the superstructure of politics and ideas to the sub- 
structure of economic life However, its mode of argument is also con- 
sciously different m its emphasis on dialectical reasoning and identifying 
how social events emerge from contradictions within the existing order 
(rather than on tracing out a step-by-step progression) 22 Finally, rational 

17 

See Chapter Two for a discussion of Durkheim's approach 
18 The argument is that strictly speakmg, you cannot prove that a hypothesis is true, 
because there might always be some other explanation for your data which hasn't occurred to 
you However, data which are clearly inconsistent with your hypothesis can show that it is 
false See Karl Popper, Tlie bogie of Scientific Discovery (London Hutchinson, 1959) 

19 See Chapter Four for a discussion of Goffman's approach 
20 See Chapter Two 
21 See Chapter Three 

^See Chapter Three Marx's economics is especially close to mainstream deductive 
argument 
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choice, and espeaally exchange theory as presented by Homans, is also 
dearly and self-consaously deductive m form 23 Homans sets out his basic 
propositions and then deduces others from them, showing how, for exam- 
ple, conformity to group norms may follow from individuals' valuation of 
social approved 24 

Symbolic mteractionism and phenomenology provide very dear con- 
trasts, for their proponents observe and experience a situation first and then 
infer or "induce" from it what is going on Symbolic interactionists feel that 
deductive reasoning implies falsely that action and interpretation are sim- 
plistically determined by prior events Sociologists should instead concen- 
trate on understanding — through the use, above all, of partiripant observa- 
tion — how people in a particular situation see things and then build up 
from there Phenomenologists are even more antagonistic toward deductive 
social science. This position is connected with the perspective's general 
assumptions Phenomenologists believe that deductive theories, by propos- 
ing general "positivist" law, falsely imply the existence of a single objective 
"reality" about which one can advance testable generalizations Instead, 
phenomenology argues, what any human being describes is his or her own 
view of reality, based on tacit assumptions Ethnomethodologists, in partic- 
ular, appear to be confident m their own ability to describe how people 
order their experiences However, their mew leads them to see sociology's 
task as not to derive general causal laws but to observe the ordering of 
experience directly and to use the "documentary method of interpretation" 
to identify regular patterns of meaning 

The deductive model is also rejected, for different reasons, by a third 
group, the "critical" theorists They attack what they call "traditional," or 
"positivist," theory for suggesting that its deductive arguments can be 
assessed objectively and for aiming at pure knowledge. However, their 
work is not inductive in the fashion of symbolic mteractionism or phenom- 
enology Its proponents have no faith m "participant observation," and they 
have attacked phenomenology for relying on intuition . 25 Their "critical the- 
ory" assumes that fact and value are inseparable, and they propose their 
own antipositivist approach In particular, they relate social phenomena to 
their notion of historical possibilities different from and superior to the cur- 
rent reality, and they believe m the possibility of "reason" as a standard 
against which to measure alternatives 26 

Sociological theorists also differ in whether they advocate a heavy 
reliance on quantitative data This aspect of their methodology tends to be 


^Peter M Blau's Inequality and Heterogeneity A Primitive Theory of Social Structure (N or 
^ or ^ Ths Free Press, 1977), although not a part of exchange theory, is Quite as formally deduc- 
tn e in its approach 

2 %ee Chapter Six 

^Martin Jay, The Dialectical Imagination (Boston Little, Brown, 1973), p 82 
Trfax Horkheimer, Critical Theory (New York. Herder and Herder, 1972) 
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we have simplified the comparisons m this figure, therefore it doesn't do 
justice to the complexity of the differences between the perspectives and 
theorists mvolved 

Objectives 

The final respect in which the major perspectives of sociological theo- 
ry differ from each other is in their ultimate objectives — m particular, 
whether they aim largely at describing things or at explaining, or even predict- 
ing, them Ultimately, all sciences and social sciences are concerned with 
increasing our comprehension of things, with providing accounts that make 
us feel that we now understand what is gomg on to a greater degree than we 
did before But such accounts may be ranged along a spectrum, from what 
are more or less detailed redescriptions of what is happening (often 
employing unfamiliar terms and ways of looking at things but hardly con- 
cerned with identifying causal chams) to explanations that reinterpret 
things by relating them back to different and more general concepts At 
their most precise and fully developed, such explanations may not only 
increase one's understanding but allow one to make quite specific predic- 
tions This is what makes scientific deductive explanation such a powerful 
technological tool Explanation and prediction are not identical, however 
Important explanations that refer back to general principles may not permit 
much m the way of prediction — the theory of evolution is a case m point 
Conversely, the ability to predict can rest simply on tight statistical correla- 
tions and not on much "understanding" at all 

One of our favorite examples of what this distinction means is the 
story of Dr John Snow During a nmeteenth-century cholera epidemic, he 
suggested to the authorities that they could stop the spread of the disease if 
they simply removed the handles from all the water pumps 1 Snow was not 
a madman He had noticed that the poorhouse inhabitants, who had their 
own well, were free from the disease, unlike people drinking water from 
the mam pumps But although Snow was quite correct about the correlation 
between catching cholera and drinking the water that carried it, he under- 
stood fauly little about the way cholera operates This distinction between 
prediction and explanation has, in turn, encouraged many philosophers of 
science to emphasize explanation, not prediction, as the heart of deductive 
science 27 

Among the major perspectives of sociological theory, we find, not sur- 
prisingly, that objectives are closely associated with methodology and with 
whether the perspective accepts a scientific model for social science Thus, 
symbolic lnteractiorusm and phenomenology place relatively the greatest 


27 

Toulmin, "From Form to Function/' pp 152-53 
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emphasis on descriptive analysis Phenomenology's concern with describ- 
ing events follows naturally from its rejection of the idea of general and 
objective laws about reality Users and advocates of the symbolic mterac- 
homst perspective also tend to feel that general explanatory arguments are 
likely to ignore and miss so much of people's experiences that they are seri- 
ously flawed and inadequate However, by taking mto account numerous 
factors and occurrences that can be missed m everyday, casual observation, 
such descriptions greatly increase our understanding 

Functionalism, conflict theory, and theories of rational choice aim at 
explaining phenomena m terms of more general principles Of the three, 
functionalism is closest to the descriptive end of the spectrum Talcott 
Parsons' work, for example, largely consists of redescnbmg society as a sys- 
tem and providing new classifications, but it does not explain how its parts 
develop, although other parts of functionalist theory are more fully 
explanatory 

Conflict theorists are more concerned with explanation than are func- 
tionalists They also derive propositions that are generally predictive, 
though usually not to the extent of predicting particular historical events 
Their work mvolves some redescnption — as when they talk of "ideology" 
or "alienation"— but their mam concern is to provide a detailed explanation 
of how events and institutions are created by the actions and mterests of 
different groups with different resources and by changes m technology, 
economic organization, ntual, and ideas In usmg such explanatoiy propo- 
sitions as a basis for prediction, Marx is by far the most ambitious, although 
other theorists, such as Habermas, have attempted to predict the future 
development of existing society 

Finally, of all the perspectives discussed m this text, rational choice, and 
especially exchange theory, is the least concerned with description and the 
most concerned with explanation and prediction This is not to imply that its 
proponents are interested only in correlations of the pump-handle type, for 
they discuss m great detail what goes on inside people's minds in an attempt 
to understand the origins of actions and behavior However, this objective 
further reinforces the tendency of exchange theorists and other rational 
choice theorists to concentrate on a limited range of subjects involving indi- 
vidual and small-group behavior On a wider scale, they would agree that 
the complexity of social affairs makes precise prediction impossible 28 and 
that by taking as its subject the whole sprawling complex of "human soci- 
ety," sociology has chosen an area it cannot fully explain, let alone predict 

The fact that sociological theory does not form a cumulative body of 
work comparable to physics or even neoclassical economics does not mean 
that we have an impasse with one approach merely contradicting another 

Homans, m fact, would argue that at this level the distinction between history and 
sociology becomes meaningless 
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The test of a theory is ultimately whether it helps us to understand, and each 
of the theories discussed here sheds light on a different aspect of human soci- 
ety In Popper's words, they are all "nets cast to catch what we call 'the 
world' — to rationalize, to explain and to master it", 29 and it is for this reason 
that each deserves recognition as part of contemporary sociological theory 


THEORY AND UNDERSTANDING: THE EXAMPLES OP FORMAL 
EDUCATION AND THE ROLE OF WOMEN IN CONTEMPORARY 
SOCIETY 


Formal education and gender are two aspects of life in modem industrial 
society with which we all have direct experience and which affect our lives 
m countless ways This makes them both excellent areas in which to see 
how well sociological theory illuminates our everyday world In the chap- 
ters that follow, we have consistently selected examples of sociological 
research and nonsoaological writing which bear on education and gender 
Each theoretical perspective can illuminate some, but not all, aspects of a 
social phenomenon, by returning frequently to the same themes, we hope 
that the reader will be able to understand more easily the strengths and 
weaknesses of each perspective 

In modem societies, an increasing proportion of people's lives and a 
large part of national mcome are given to formal education In 1991, for 
example, the proportion of the population m the United States completing 
secondary education was 83 percent, compared to 82 percent in Germany, 
78 percent in Canada, 70 percent in Japan (1989 data), and 65 percent in the 
United Kingdom Male and female rates were about the same in the United 
States, Canada, and Japan but the male rate was 15 percent higher than 
females m Germany, and 13 percent higher m the United Kingdom 
Turning to the proportion completing higher education m these same coun- 
tries, the percentages were as follows Umted States (24 percent), Canada 
(17 percent), Japan (13 percent in 1989), Germany (11 percent), and the 
Umted Kingdom (10 percent) The male rates were larger than those of 
females, ranging from 4 to 7 percent m all of these countries except Japan, 
where the gender gap was 17 percent 30 Moreover, the length of people's 
education and their success m passing courses, getting good grades, and 

entering prestigious colleges have a considerable impact on their later 
opportunities and careers 

In the case of both education and gender, two questions iti particular 
relate very clearly to our experiences Our questions for education are First, 


^Popper, The Logic of Scientific Discovery, p 59 
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why is the amount of time we spend m formal schooling so long, and the 
educational system of industrialized countries so big compared to the past’ 
And second, within our own schools and classes, why do some students do 
well and continue through high school, college, and graduate school, while 
others drop out as soon as they possibly can, after years of guerrilla war 
with the authorities’ 

Both questions for gender relate to the roles of women m contempo- 
rary society First, why, among full-time workers, do females with one to 
three years of college m the Umted States make annual average salaries that 
are lowei than those earned by male high school graduates ’ 31 Second, why do 
boys and men, at home, school, and work, tend to be aggressive and to 
dominate the situation, while girls and women tend to be more caring and 
to exhibit more "supportive" behavior’ 

We suggest that our readers keep these general themes and research 
questions m mind as they progress through the text Each theoretical per- 
spective can be seen as effectively providmg a piece of the puzzle In 
Chapter Eight, we assemble and synthesize what each offers We hope that 
m bringing their contributions together, it will be apparent how, together, 
these very different approaches can provide coherent explanations of 
apparently bewildering social phenomena 


31 

In 1990, the average annual earnings of full-time female workers in the United States 
with one to three years of college was $22,227, whereas the average earnings of male full-time 
workers who were high school graduates was $26,653 Among college graduates, male salaries 
averaged $39,238, compared to $28,017 for females See US National Center for Education 
Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics (Washington, DC US Government Pnnhne Office 
1993), Table 369, p 392 6 
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INTRODUCTION 

Because it held the dominant position among contemporary sociological 
theories for a number of years, and because other perspectives emerged as a 
challenge to it, we begin with functionalism Typically, a major portion of 
the required modem theory readings for students of sociology m the 
Umted States has been devoted to works by Talcott Parsons and Robert 
Merton Some sociologists have even taken the position that sociological 
analysis and functional analysis are one and the same Such was die thrust 
of Kingsley Davis's presidential address to the American Sociological 
Association m 1959, entitled "The Myth of Functional Analysis as a Special 
Method m Sociology and Anthropology 

Davis argued that sociology mvolves (1) examining the role (or func- 
tion) that an institution or type of behavior plays m society and the way it is 
related to other social features and (2) explaining it m essentially "social" 
terms 1 2 This, Davis felt, is also the nature of functional analysis The debate 
continues, however, for there are many sociologists who disagree with 
Davis's arguments about the nature of sociology and are opposed to any 
effort to label the discipline as functionalist Indeed, as we shall see m the 
ensuing chapters, other perspectives tend to define themselves m terms of 
and m contrast to functionalism 

This perspective is often labeled "structural-functionalism" because of 
its focus on the functional reqmsites, or "needs," of a social system that 
must be met if the system is to survive and on the corresponding structures 
that meet these "needs " According to this view, social systems have a ten- 
dency to perform certain tasks that are necessary for iheir survival, and 
sociological analysis, therefore, mvolves a search for the social structures 
that perform these tasks or meet the "needs" of the social system Over the 
years, the approach's two major theorists, Talcott Parsons and Robert K 
Merton, have often been referred to as structural-functionalists We rail this 
perspective functionalism for two reasons First, it clarifies the link to the 
functionalism of its forerunners, especially Durkheim, Radcliffe-Brown, and 
Malinowski Second, both of our major theorists prefer the term functional- 
ism Merton's use of the term functional analysis has been consistent over the 
years Parsons abandoned the term "structural-functionalism" when he 
revised the concepts of function, structure, and process 3 

1 Kingsley Davis, "The Myth of Functional Analysis as a Special Method in Sociology 
and Anthropology " American Sociological Review, 24 (1959), 757-72 ’ 

2 It is interesting to compare Davis's arguments with the exchange theory of George 
Homans, who argues that satisfactory "sociological" explanation must ultimately be psycho- 
logical See George Homans on "psychological reducbomsm," Chapter Six 

3 See Talcott Parsons, "The Present Status of Structural-Functional Theory m Sociology," 
in Lewis A Coser, ed , The Idea of Social Structure Papers in Honor of Robert K Merton (Neu 
York Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1975), p 67, where he states "The hyphenated label 'struc- 
tural-functionalism' has seemed to me to be decreasmgly appropriate " 
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Functionalism Defined 


In answer to the question "What is functionalism?" we turn first to A 
Modern Dictionary of Sociology, which defines functionalism as 

The analysis of social and cultural phenomena in terms of the functions they 
perform m a sociocultural system In functionalism, society is conceived of as 
a system of interrelated parts m which no part can be understood in isolation 
from the whole A change m any part is seen as leadmg to a certain degree of 
imbalance, which m turn results in changes in other parts of the system and to 
some extent to a reorganization of the system as a whole The development of 
functionalism was based on the model of the organic system found in the bio- 
logical sciences 4 


Because it is concerned with the overall characteristics of social structure 
and the general nature of social institutions, functionalism has a macrosoci- 
ological focus What functionalists mean by the "interrelation of the parts of 
a social system' can be understood by looking at an airport Its "parts" 
mclude the roles of airline ticket and reservation personnel, maintenance 
crews, pilots and flight attendants, passengers, air traffic controllers, restau- 
rant workers, and luggage carriers, to mention a few All these parts are 
mterrelated, and you need only think of a disturbance m any one of the 
parts to realize their interdependence Many changes could lead to disequi- 
librium of the airport as a social system, including the dosmg of runways 
due to inclement weather, a malfunctioning of the radar control system, 
and the "crunch" of passengers during the holidays Any of these distur- 
ances can result m a "certain degree of imbalance," often to the pomt of a 
temporary breakdown m the system 

In analyzing social systems along these lines, functionalists emphasize 


1 

2 

3 


the general mterrelatedness, or interdependence, of the system's parts, 

to tb^n^ e i° f 1 Stat f of affairs ' or state of equilibrium, comparable 

to the normal or healthy state of an organism, and 

tiie way that all the parts of the system reorganize to bring things back to nor- 


One of functionalism's most important propositions is that there will 
tdways be some such reorganization and tendency to restore equilibrium In 
ttie case of the airport, it is easy to define "normal" conditions and see how 
the system organizes to restore them personnel will work harder, overtime 
wrn be set up additional staff wdl be hired In other cases, as we shall see, 
restoring equilibrium may be more difficult 


* , A Dictionary of 
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In analyzing how social systems maintain and restore equilibrium, 
functionalists tend to use shared values or generally accepted standards of 
desirability as a central concept 5 Value consensus means that individuals 
will be morally committed to their society The emphasis on values is the 
second most important feature of functionalism, alongside the stress on a 
system's interdependence and tendency to restore equilibrium As such, it 
is m direct contrast to the other major macrosoaological perspective, con- 
flict theory Whereas functionalism emphasizes the unity of society and 
what its members share, conflict theorists stress the divisions within a soci- 
ety and the struggles that arise out of people's pursuits of their different 
material interests 6 


INTELLECTUAL ROOTS: THE INFLUENCE OF EMILE DURKHEIM 

The most important intellectual ancestors of modem functionalism are the 
sociologists Comte, Spencer, Pareto, Durkheim and, at a later date, the 
anthropologists Radcliffe-Brown and Malinowski Comte, Spencer, and 
Pareto emphasized the mterdependence of parts of the social system, 
Durkheim emphasized mtegration, or solidarity, which mspired both 
Radcliffe-Brown's and Malinowski's analyses of the function of social insti- 
tutions 

Auguste Comte (1789-1857), who is commonly identified as the 
founder of sociology, derived his interest m "statics" (order) and "dynam- 
ics" (progress) m society from his general investigation of the foundations 
of social stability Comte stated functionalism's basic assumption of the 
social system's mterdependence when he said, "The statical study of sociol- 
ogy consists m the investigation of the laws of action and reaction of the 
different parts of the social system " 7 The functional concept of equilibrium 
also emerged when Comte declared that a lack of harmony between the 
whole and parts of the social system was "pathological " The concept of 
equilibrium was borrowed from biology's treatment of homeostasis, which 
can be illustrated when you fall and scrape your knee, and eventually a 
scab forms as other parts of your body come to the rescue Soon it heals and 

3 replete with 

as a forerun- 
ner of functionalism because of his concept of differentiation By diffeientia- 
tion Spencer meant the mutual dependence of unlike parts of the system. 


your body s system is m equilibrium again Comte's work wi 
such comparisons between social and biological organisms 
Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) should also be mentionec 


^See p 25 for a functionalist definition of values 
6 See Chapter Three 

7 Auguste Comte, The Positive Philosophy, trans Harriet Martmeau (London Bell, 1896), 

Vol II 
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which is brought about inevitably by an increase in society's size 8 Modem 
functionalists similarly identify differentiation as an important aspect of a 
social system's interrelatedness and integration Spencer's evolutionary the- 
ory generally resembled title theory that Durkheim later presented m The 
Division of Labor in Society — a theory that greatly influenced modem func- 
tionalists However, there were two important differences First, Durkheim 
did not msist on the inherent necessity of social differentiation, as did 
Spencer Second, Durkheim's insistence that social facts were the proper 
subject matter for sociology directly contradicted Spencer's reductionist 
position that the cause of social progress was psychological, that is, that the 
determining factor was the individual's need for greater happiness In these 
respects, functionalism follows Durkheim Nonetheless, Parsons used 
Spencer's notion of social differentiation in his theory of social change 

Vilfredo Pareto (1848-1923) patterned his system of sociology on a 
physiochemical system characterized by interdependence of parts and 
adjustive changes, rather than on the biological organism To Pareto, the 
"molecules" of the social system were individuals with interests, drives, 
and sentiments He was the first sociologist to provide a precise description 
of a social system in terms of the interrelations and mutual dependencies 
among parts In his discussion of how systems adapt and change while 
maintaining equilibrium. Parsons later borrowed Pareto's idea of a dynam- 
ic or "moving" equilibrium that produces harmony for the system 

Emile Durkeim 


Emile Durkheim (1858-1917) is certainly the most important sociologi- 
cal forerunner of modem functionalism Comte's influence on Durkheim 
and, m turn, Durkheim's impact on Radcliffe-Brown and Malinowski were 
of crucial importance to its development Parsons said that Durkheim was 
one of his most important intellectual role models 9 Similarly, Robert 
Merton states that Durkheim was, besides those under whom he studied 
directly, one of the two from whom he learned most ^ 

However, Durkheim's theoretical influence extends beyond function- 
ahsm Erving Goffman and Peter Berger have also incorporated some of 
Durkheim s ideas into their own symbolic mteractiomst and phenomeno- 
logical perspectives Randall Collins, a conflict theorist, incorporates 
Durkheim's ideas on ntual into his work 11 


^Herbert Spencer, The Principle s of Sociology (New York Appleton, 1896) 

(Fall l970)! C 8 O 73 "° n Buildin S Soc,a l System Theory A Personal History," Daedalus 

10 See Coser, The Idea of Social Structme, p 96 
^See Chapters Three, Four, and Five 
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Emile Durkheim was bom at Epmal m Lorrame, France His father, 
grandfather, and great-grandfather had been rabbis, but though he studied 
for a time at a rabbinical school, Durkheim decided not to follow m their 
steps 12 Family finances and his father's illness made Durkheim's early days 
as a college student difficult, but he finished his degree at the Ecole 
Normale Supeneure, and because of his many publications m philosophy 
and social science, he was invited to teach at the University of Bordeaux m 
1887 In 1902, he moved to the University of Paris, where he taught until his 
death 

Durkheim viewed teaching as almost a sacred duty, for many of the 
students m his courses were the future secondary teachers of France In 
addition to teaching and research, Durkheim found time to establish, with a 
small number of colleagues, the first French sociology journal, Annee soci- 
ologique He was also fiercely patriotic, and during World War I helped to 
organize a committee for the publication of studies and documents on the 
war to explain the French position to other countries Durkheim's only son, 
Andre, was killed while fighting for the French cause m 1916 That blow, 
combmed with overwork, led to a stroke and Durkheim's subsequent death 
m 1917, at the age of 59 

Some of Durkheim's most important functionalist ideas are a result of 
his lifelong mterest m the concept of integration, the incorporation of indi- 
viduals mto the social order Integration (or social solidarity) is important 
for the maintenance of social equilibrium The Rules of Sociological Method 
and his works on religion and education are most often cited as his most 
important contributions to functionalism, but even m his first great work. 
The Division of Laboi in Society, he was examining the function of the divi- 
sion of labor 

Durkheim viewed social evolution as a movement from the mechani- 
cal solidarity of tribal societies to the organic solidarity characteristic of 
industrial societies He argued that primitive societies were characterized 
by a strong collective conscience, which he defined as "the totality of beliefs 
and sentiments common to average citizens of the same society " As the 
division of labor increased, so too did individualism As a result, there was 
a corresponding decrease in collective conscience and a shift to organic soli- 
darity, characterized by the interdependence of roles 13 and a lack of self- 
sufficiency that held people together 

Durkheim set out to create a proper subject matter for sociology, the 
realm of social facts He defined a social fact as that "which is general over 
the whole of a given society whilst having an existence of its own, mdepen- 


12 See Steven Lukes' Emile Duikhcim His Life and Work (New York Harper and Row 
1972) for a comprehensive treatment P ' 

13 EmiIe Durkheim, The Division of Labor m Society (Glencoe, HI The Free Press, 1964), p 49 
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dent of its individual manifestations " His examples of social facts are laws, 
morals, beliefs, customs, and fashions Durkheim later elaborated on the 
meaning of social facts and used the term institution, meaning die "beliefs 
and modes of behavior instituted by the collectivity " He defined sociology 
as "the science of institutions, their genesis and their functioning " 14 
Durk heim thus made it clear that he viewed macrostructural (large-scale or 
society-wide) phenomena as sociology's propei subject matter 

In The Rules of Sociological Method, where he discusses social facts, 
Durkheim sees functions as "general needs of the social organism " 15 He 
then proceeds to make his case for the explanation of social facts by social 
rather than nonsocial causes He applied his method m his well-known 
study Suicide, where he focused on suicide rates, a social fact, rather than on 
individual smcides 


Durkheim's discussion of punishment provides an excellent example of 
the strengths and weaknesses of both his and much later functionalist analy- 
sis Punishment is, he argues, a social reaction to cnme It serves not simply 
the obvious functions of letnbution foi the criminal and general deterrence of 
cnme, it also fulfills the generally unrecognized but critical function of main- 
taining the intensity of collective sentiments, or what modem functionalists 


call shared values (m this case, the objection to criminal activity) 
Punishment, Durkheim aigues, "has the useful function of maintaining these 


sentiments at the same level of intensity, foi they could not fail to weaken it if 
the offenses committed against them remained unpunished 

However, Durkheim's explanation of what causes societies to adopt 


punishment is less satisfactory He points out, quite correctly, that the func- 
tion something performs does not explain its existence m the fust place, and 
he states, 'We will, therefore, discover more easily the function if the cause is 
already known However, he then goes on to engage in exactly that circular- 
lty of reasoning he attempted to avoid m distinguishing cause from function, 
he argues that punishment exists because of the function it performs in main- 
taining collective sentiments, which then m turn "cause" punishment 

In other words, at first Duikheim says that punishment is a conse- 
quence, or dependent variable 


(Cause) 

X 

intensity of 
collective 
sentiments 


(Function) 

punishment 


StevPnnS Method, edited and with an introduction by 

Steven Lukes (New York The Free Press, 1982), pp 45 and 59 

15 Ibid,pl23 

16 Ibid,p 124 
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But when he discusses the consequences of punishment for the society, he 
says 


(Cause) 

\/ 

(Function) 

punishment 

intensity of 


collective 


sentiments 


Thus, m Durkheim's argument, die cause is, after all, the function, as 
we can see m the illustration One could ask the chicken or the egg question 
of Durk heim We shall find that this problem of circularity and "explain- 
ing" things by the functions they perform recurs throughout functional 
analysis 

Durkheim's most famous concept, anomie, is central to his study 
Suicide 17 Literally translated from the French, anomie means normlessness, 
a situation where rules or norms are absent Besnard defined an anomic sit- 
uation as one "characterized by indeterminate goals and unlimited aspira- 
tions, the disorientation or vertigo created by confrontation with an exces- 
sive widening of the horizons of the possible " 18 Durkheim described two 
types of anomie acute anomie, which is the result of an abrupt change, like 
a business crisis or a divorce, and chrome anomie, a state of constant 
change, characteristic of modern industrial society Durkheim focused on 
chrome anomie, for he was concerned about what was gomg on in his own 
country and m other industrialized countries 

Durkheim did not take a neutral position regarding suicide, he saw it 
as a social problem and was concerned about the increasing rates of suicide 
in industrialized countries He had also been touched personally by this 
phenomenon, for it was the suicide of his closest fnend, Victor Hommay, 
which prompted him to embark on an empirical study of suicide 19 

A description of the central argument of Durkheim's Suicide may clari- 
fy the deductive (or natural science) approach Durkheim's study does not 
simply describe the suicide rates m Europe m the nineteenth century 
Instead he begins with the basic assumption that too much or too little inte- 
gration or regulation (cohesion) is unhealthy for a society, and from this he 
derives specific hypotheses about suicide To demonstrate Durkheim's 


17 

“Emile Durkheim, Suicide A Study m Sociology, translated by John A Spaulding and 
George Simpson, edited and with an introduction by George Simpson (Glencoe, 111 The Free 
Press, 1951) 

18 Phillippe Besnard, "The True Nature of Anomie," Sociological Theory, 6 (1988), 91-95 
19 See Ruth A Wallace and Shirley F Hartley, "Religious Elements of Friendship 
Durkheimian Theory m an Empirical Context," m Jeffrey C Alexander, ed , Durklietmian 
Sociology Cultural Studies (New York Cambridge University Press, 1988), pp 93-106 
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approach and clarify what "middle-range" theory is about, Robert Merton 
restated Durkheim this way 

1 Social cohesion provides psychic support to group members subjected to 
acute stresses and anxieties 

2 Suicide rates are functions of unrelieved anxieties and stresses to which per- 
sons are subjected 

3 Catholics have greater social cohesion than Protestants 

4 Therefore, lower suicide rates should be anticipated among Catholics than 
among Protestants 20 

In typical functionalist fashion, Durkheim bases his theory on social 
cohesion or solidarity and on two specific societal "needs," integration and 
regulation His major hypothesis is that societies characterized by too much 
or too little integration or regulation will have high suicide rates The corre- 
sponding types of suicide are altruism (too much integration), egoism (too 
little integration), fatalism (too much regulation), and anomie (too little reg- 
ulation) Durkheim is deeply concerned about the effects of the latter type 
of suicide Anomie, he says, is a pathological state for society, one aspect of 
which is a rise in suicide rates As we shall see later, m his concern for the 
state of society, Durkheim is similar to Marx Whereas Durkheim saw mod- 
em society as afflicted with anomie, Marx described it as marked by alien- 
ation The concept of anomie holds an important place in modem function- 
alism, as does alienation in conflict theory However, whereas Durkheim 
emphasizes people's need for firmly established and common social norms, 
Marx sees alienation as the pernicious result of a social order that tightly 
controls its citizens, and he argues that mankind needs far greater freedom 
from regulation 21 

Again unlike Marx, Durkheim attempted to make his theory of suicide 
empirically verifiable by further defining and operationalizing his concepts 
For instance, he considered a situation clearly anomic when a crisis or a 
sudden social change causes discontinuity between people's actual experi- 
ences and their normative expectations Events of this type, which 
Durkheim suggested will create anomie and on which empirical data can be 
collected, include the sudden death of a spouse and economic depressions 
Anomie, Durkheim hypothesized, will in turn lead to high suicide rates 
Usmg the deductive approach, Durkheim not only made his hypotheses 
testable, he actually tested some of his hypotheses with data that had been 
collected by government officials He found, for example, that widows and 
widowers did indeed have higher suicide rates than married people and 


York ^ md SM ”' SlniChm - m “ d enh, » ed Cd <Ne "' 

2I See Chapter Three lor Man* dehnrbon and djsaission of alienation 
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that srnade rates were higher during a depression than they were during 
periods of economic stability 22 

Durkheim's most important contribution to functionalism is The 
Elementary Forms of the Religious Life 23 Here he shows how m the most 
primitive tribes religion was a strong integrative force through its instilla- 
tion of common values and identification We have already referred to the 
central role values play m functionalist explanation, functionalism agam 
closely follows Durkheim's approach, referring to values as "widely shared 
conceptions of the good " 24 or "beliefs that legitimize the existence and 
importance of specific social structures and the kinds of behavior that tran- 
spire m social structure ' /25 Smelser presents the example of belief m free 
enterprise as a societal value that "endorses the existence of busmess firms 
organized around the institution of private property and engaged m the 
pursuit of private profit " 26 Another of the hallmarks of functional analysis, 
the persistent search for integrative forces, is an aspect of the general stress 
on interdependence and equilibrium, which we mentioned above 
Durkheim, who agam shared modem functionalism's concerns, was inter- 
ested m religion largely because he considered religion to be especially 
effective in developing common values — and so a very good source of inte- 
gration Durkheim's search for an equally strong integrative force m mod- 
em society led him to see the public school system as the functional alterna- 
tive to religion for the transmission of values m modem society 27 

Two anthropologists who adopted Durkheim's functional analysis m 
their work were Bronislaw Malinowski (1884r-1942) and Arthur Radcliffe- 


22 See Durkheim, Suicide 

■^Emile Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of Religious life (New York Collier Books, 

1961) 

24 

Mane Augusta Neal, Values and Interests m Social Change (Englewood Cliffs, NJ 
Prentice-Hall, Inc , 1965), p 9 

^See Neil J Smelser, The Sociology of Economic Life (Englew'ood Cliffs, N J Prentice- 
Hall, Inc, 1963), p 27 

2 ®Ibid See also Robin M Williams, Jr , "Change and Stability in Values and Value 
Systems," m Bernard Barber and Alex Inkeles, eds , Stability and Social Change (Boston Little, 
Brown, 1971), pp 123-59 Williams describes \ alues as generalized criteria for desirability of 
conduct, and norms as specific obligator)' demands, expectations, and rules that are legitimat- 
ed by \ alues 

^During the First World War, m which his own son was killed, Durkheim hailed the 
success of the public school s) stem 

All people render homage to the \ irtues she (France) has shown, the heroism of her 
troops, to the gra\e and calm endurance with which the country has bom the fnghtful 
calamities of a war unparalleled in history What does this mean if not that our educa- 
tional methods ha\e produced the best etfects that could be expected of them, that our 
public school has made men of the children confided to it 

Emile Durkheim, 'The School of Tomorrow, in Ferdinand Buisson and Frederic E 
Farrington, eds , French Educational Idt ik of To lay (New York World Books, l°19),pp 185— ^2 
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Brown (1881-1955) Both were interested in Durkheim's work, and it was 
Malinowski who first used the term functional for this type of analysis 28 
One of the links between their work and modem functionalism in sociology 
was forged when Talcott Parsons studied under Malinowski at the London 
School of Economics 

Malinowski's and Radcliffe-Brown's levels of analysis differed, how- 
ever Malinowski was concerned with psychological needs and functions, 
which he believed all societies developed ways of fulfilling, Radchffe- 
Brown was concerned with sociological ones — the functions of institutions 
m the social system For instance, on the question of the function of magical 
ntes, Malinowski believed that the individual's needs are the causal factor 
He argued that magic was used more m open-sea fishing than m inland 
fishing because of the individual's feelings of danger and insecurity on the 
open sea Magic both developed and functioned to reduce these feelings 
Radcliffe-Brown, on the other hand, treated magic m terms of its social 
functions He believed that societies define what is dangerous and threaten- 
ing, and individuals are taught by society to have appropriate responses to 
these situations Thus, according to Radcliffe-Brown, magical ntes exist to 
maintain an orderly society, their function is social, not individual When 
Parsons developed his functionalist framework, he borrowed more heavily 
from Radcliffe-Brown, who emphasized social needs and social explana- 
tion, than from Malinowski Although modem functionalism has roots in 
the work of Comte, Spencer, and Pareto and is also mdebted to Malinowski 
and Radcliffe-Brown, it owes its greatest debt to Durkheim We now turn to 
Durkheim's most important heirs, Talcott Parsons and Robert Merton 



PART ONE 

Talcott Parsons: Grand Theory 


BACKGROUND 


Talcott Parsons (1902-1979) was the son of a Congregational minister who 
later served as president of Marietta College m Ohio Parsons did his 
undergraduate work at Amherst, where he majored m biology As he 
describes it m his intellectual autobiography, he was "converted" to the 
social sciences m his junior year, but owing to faculty turnover he was 
unable then to pursue his mterests m detail 29 It is important to keep in 

28 See Chapter Six for Malinowski's contribution to exchange theory 

29 We have relied on Parsons' autobiographical statement and on Benton Johnson's 
monograph throughout this section See Parsons, "On Building Social System Theory," PP 
826-81, and Benton Johnson, Functionalism in Modem Sociology Understanding Talcott Parsons 
(Morristown, NJ General Learning Press, 1975) 
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mind this early interest in biology, however, because the direction he took 
m sociology was clearly rooted m biological studies and their concern with 
the interdependence of an organism's parts 

A year at the London School of Economics, where Parsons studied 
under Malinowski, was followed by an exchange fellowship to Heidelberg, 
where he encountered Max Weber's work for the first time and where he 
wrote a doctoral dissertation on "The Concept of Capitalism m Recent 
German Literature," treating, among others, Marx and Weber Parsons 
played an important part m introducing Weber to America when he trans- 
lated The Piotestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism (1930) and later analyzed 
Weber's theoretical perspective m what is now Volume II of The Structure of 
Soctal Action (1937) 

Following a year of teaching at Amherst, Parsons went to Harvard as 
an instructor m 1927 30 and taught there until he was retired as emeritus 
professor in 1973 After that he continued to teach as a visiting professor at 
such universities as Pennsylvania, Rutgers, and California at Berkeley He 
also continued to publish and to present papers at professional meetings 
Shortly before his death m May 1979, he was continuing work on such top- 
ics as sociobiology (the study of the biological bases of human behavior), 
interdisciplinary studies, and the cultural system level (the level of analysis 
that focuses on the question of meaning, or symbolic systems) m his general 
theory of action 31 The indicators of his stature in the profession mdude his 
numerous publications, his presidency of the American Sociological 
Association m 1942 and the Eastern Sociological Society m 1949, and his 
invited participation at international meetings His critics, both positive and 
negative, are numerous, and although functionalism is no longer the domi- 
nant perspective, his work serves as a major reference pomt m modem soci- 
ological theory 32 

The major portion of this chapter will be devoted to a discussion of 
Parsons' contributions to functionalism his systems of action, his action 
schema, the pattern vanables, the system problems, and his theory of evo- 
lutionary change 


30 

From 1927 to 1930 he was in the economics department Harvard's sociology depart- 
ment was established in 1930 

31 

From a personal interview with Parsons on February 16, 1977 
32 Two Festschrifts have already been published See Alex Inkeles and Bernard Barber, 
eds , Stability and Social Change (Boston Little Brown, 1971), and Jan J Loubser, Rainer C 
Baum, Andrew Effrat, and Victor Lidz, eds , Explorations on General Thcorv m Social Science 
Essays m Honor o/Talcoll Parsons (New York The Free Press, 1976) For a complete bibliogra- 
phy through 1977, see Talcott Parsons, Action Tluoru and Hit Human Condition (New York Tree 
Press, 1978) 
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PARSONS’ SYSTEM LEVELS 


The concept of a S 3 r stem is at the core of any discussion of Parsoman theory 
Parsons stated, "The concept of system in the action field as in others, has 
been central to my thinking from a very early stage " 33 His general theory 
of action, in which he gives his overall picture of how societies are struc- 
tured and fit together, includes four systems the cultural system, the soaal 
system, the personality s)rstem, and the behavioral organism as a system 
How does Parsons define his four system levels 7 First of all is the cultur- 
al system, in which the basic unit of analysis is ''meaning/' or “symbolic sys- 
tem ' Some examples of s}rmbolic systems are religious beliefs, languages, 
and national values As we ■would expect, at this level Parsons focuses on 
shared values A key concept here is socialization, whereby societal valu es are 
internalized by a society's members; that is, they make society's values t heir 
own In Parsons view, socialization is a very powerful integrative force in 
maintaining soaal control and holding a soaety together 

The preeminence of the cultural system m Parsons' thinking is illus- 
trated m his statement 

It is quite clear that the high elaboration of human action systems is not possi- 
ble without relatively stable symbolic systems where meaning is not contin- 
gent on highly particularized situations It is such a shared symbolic sys- 
tem which functions in interaction which will here be called a cultural 
tradition ■** 


Heads of state often draw on the functionalist perspective m their 
speeches The following excerpts from President John F Kennedy's inau- 
gural address on January 20, 1961, exemplify a leader's appeal to shared 
values on both national and international levels. 


am- e Sch ab0n kn ° W we shaU Pay any price, bear any burden, meet 

&e ^ fnend ' oppose any foe to assure the survival and 

__ n Jfa‘i 0Ur m 5 fellow citizens, more than mine, will rest the final suc- 
Ampnranswl OUr course ^ mce ^ country was founded, each generation of 
^ *° S"' 6 tehm V to its national loyalt,- 

vou a* u-lS ™ J V ^ mencans ’ ask not what your country can do for 
} h t y° u can do for your country 

what tnShl atlzens ° f t J ie world ask not what America ivill do for vou, but 
what together we can do for the freedom of man 35 


33r 


the « av P ** Walter Buddey ' S 

(Englewood Cliffs, N J Prenface-Hdl, Inc ?l%7) “ ^ Soaolo ® f and Modern S - v5fOTS 37 

the Free Press, 1951), p 11 

Uruted States Got^mmt •£'"'/ 

our attention to this source ' ' PP ^~ 3 ^banks to Anne Kanour for drat 0 
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The social system is the next level m Parsons' scheme, and it is the one 
on which he has elaborated the most Here the basic unit is "role interac- 
tion " Parsons devoted an entire book to this topic, and he defmed the 
social system thus 

A social system consists in a plurality of individual actors interacting with each 
other in a situation which has at least a physical or environmental aspect, actors 
who are motivated in terms of a tendency to the "optimization of gratification" 
and whose relation to their situations, including each other, is defmed and 
mediated in terms of a system of culturally structured and shared symbols 36 

In Parsons' definition of a social system, plurality can mean two or 
more, and actois can be people or collectivities Thus, a social system can be 
made up of anything from two people interacting m a restaurant to the rela- 
tionships within the Umted Nations, where the actors are member nations 
The relationship of the social system to the cultural system is apparent m 
Parsons' reference to "culturally structured and shared symbols," which 
define the way actors interact In addition. Parsons shows how the other 
two systems penetrate the social system as well He refers to "individual 
actors" whose motive is self-gratification because of the nature of their per- 
sonality system, and he brings m a "physical or environmental aspect," 
which sets boundaries around this situation where interaction takes place 
and is itself a function of the behavioral organisms mvolved 

According to Parsons, the basic unit of the personality system is the 
individual actor, the human person His focus at this level is on individual 
needs, motives, and attitudes, such as the "motivation toward gratifica- 
tion," which he emphasizes m the definition we have quoted As we shall 
see, "motivation toward gratification" corresponds to both conflict theory's 
and exchange theory's explicit assumptions that people are "self-interest- 
ed" or "profit maximizers " 37 

In the fourth system, the behavioral organism, the basic unit is the 
human bemg m its biological sense — that is, the physical aspect of the 
human person, including the organic and physical environment m which 
the human bemg lives In referring to this system. Parsons explicitly men- 
tions the organism's central nervous system and motor activity 38 One of 
Parsons' later mterests was m sociobiology, which is the study of the bio- 
logical basis of social behavior 39 

Parsons' view of socialization will illustrate how all these systems are 
interrelated At birth we are simply behavioral organisms, only as we 

^Parsons, The Social System, p 5 
37 See Chapters Three and Six 

Walcott Parsons, The System of Modem Sociology (Englewood Cliffs, N J Prentice-Hall, 
Inc, 1971), p 5 

on 

See Chapter Seven for a discussion of the sociology of the body and sociobiology 
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develop as individuals do we gain any personal identity How, then, do 
people become socialized? As we mentioned earlier, Parsons says that peo- 
ple internalize the values of a society, that is, they make the social values of 
the cultural system their own by learning horn other actors m the social 
system what is expected of them In other words, they learn "role expecta- 
tions" and so become full participants m society Thus, the values come 
from the cultural system, the corresponding normative or role expectations 
are learned m the social system, the individual identity comes from die per- 
sonality system, and die biological eqmpment comes from the behavioral 
organism 

Let us take a concrete social system and see how socialization "works" 
within it Consider a juvenile gang If one of the values of that gang is the 
ability to steal cars, then juveniles who wash to become full members of that 
gang not only will have to make that value their own (cultural system), but 
they must also know how much of such behavior is expected of them In 
social system terms, they must conform to normative expectations Also, 
their own identity must be mvolved m their membership membership in 
the gang must answer certain needs or drives m their own personalities 
The behavioral organism is also mvolved, smce potential gang members 
must possess a certain dexterity and the physical skills to steal cars success- 
fully and live up to the expectations of the gang members 

This example should help illustrate the interpenetration of all four 
systems Parsons does not consider his four system levels to be mutually 
exclusive, rather, they exhibit the interdependence that functionalism con- 
sistendy stresses In die following section, we discuss Parsons' theory of 
action, a framework foi describing actual behavior within the context of the 
four systems 


PARSONS’ THEORY OF ACTION 

Parsons' action theory starts with an "actor," who could be either a single 
person or a collectivity In Figure 2-1, die actor (1) is Ann Doe Parsons sees 
the actoi as motivated to spend eneigy m leaching a desirable goal or end, 
as defined by die cultural system (2), which for Ann Doe is a B A degree 
The action takes place m a situation (3), which includes means (facilities, 
tools, or resources) and conditions (obstacles tiiat arise m the pursuit of the 
goal) Ann Doe, for instance, has the intellectual ability and the money for 
tuition, but she is employed full-time Taking courses that are scheduled 
after work hours, getting time off during work hours, or changing to a job 
that will allow her the needed time is essential m her situation The means 
and conditions mvolved could, then, make a situation precarious Finally/ 
and this is extremely important m Parsons' action theory, all the above ele* 
ments are regulated by the noi motive standmds of the social system (4), m 
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FIGURE 2-1 Parsons’ Theory of Action 


Ann Doe's case, she must pass all courses required for her degree Actors 
cannot ignore the rules of the game, the rules define their ends and how 
they behave, and normative expectations must be fulfilled by any actor who 
is motivated to pursue a goal Because the norms have been internalized by 
the actor, she or he is motivated to act appropriately Now we can see both 
why it could be said that norms are at the heart of Parsons' theory of action 
and why Parsons considers the "cultural system" that legitimates them to 
be primary 

In Chapter One we drew a distinction between theories m the scientif- 
ic sense, from which one can logically deduce concrete propositions and 
hypotheses, and "general orientations" to analysis We can see that Parsons' 
all-encompassmg general theory of action belongs more to the latter than to 
the former category It provides concepts that are appropriate for describ- 
ing a wide range of behavior and for emphasizing die mterdependence of 
society's components rather than direct statements about what people will 
do m different situations or the structure of actual societies However, 
Parsons also provides some more specific arguments about how different 
societies work when he elaborates on the normative expectations and cul- 
tural goals that dominate his theory of action The next section discusses 
this aspect of Parsons' thought 


THE PATTERN VARIABLES 

As we saw m the preceding section, Parsons was initially preoccupied with 
the formulation of his theory of acbon In it, he portrayed purposive actors 
who were oriented to goals but had to fulfill certain conditions — them- 
selves defined by normative expectations— before they could be gratified 
Parsons felt that his next intellectual task was to develop clearer specifica- 
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tions of what diffe rent contingencies and expectations actors were likely to 
face He wanted to show that their situation was not entirely unstructured 
and unce rtain Therefore, he formulated the pattern variables, which cate- 
gorize expectations and the structure of relationships They made the 
abstract theory of action more explicit 

This portion of Parsons' work is based on Ferdinand Toenmes' 
(1855-1936) gemeinschaft-gesellschaft typology (A typology is an analysis 
based on types ) Toenmes was interested m contrasting primitive communi- 
ties (gemeinschaft) with modem industrial societies (gesellschaft ) Community 
( gemeinschaft ) is characterized by a predominance of close personal bonds or 
kinship relations, society (gesellschaft ) is characterized by a predominance of 
more impersonal or business-type relationships Durkheim, following 
Toenmes, analyzed the types of solidarity m primitive and modem societies 
He labeled the former "mechanical solidarity" (where the collective con- 
science was strong) and the latter "organic solidarity" (where the collective 
conscience was weak owing to the rise of individualism) 40 Like Toenmes and 
Durkheim, Parsons considers the difference between the two to be funda- 
mental He labels relationships m traditional societies, which are predomi- 
nantly personal and stable, expressive, and relationships m modem society, 
which are predominantly impersonal or businesslike, insti umental 

Even m modem society both types of relationships exist and are need- 
ed Parsons uses this "need" to analyze sex-role differentiation m the fami- 
ly He argues that the instrumental leadership role must be accorded to the 
husband-father, on whom the reputation and mcome of the family 
depend 41 Likewise he states that because of the occupational responsibili- 
ties of the father, the mother must take on the expressive leadership role in 
the socialization of the children Feminists have argued that Parsons' state- 
ment regarding the positive functions of this instrumental/expressive divi- 
sion of labor m the family was an attempt to justify the status quo They 
have criticized Parsons' theory of gender socialization as oppressive for 
both genders, but particularly for women 42 

Parsons went beyond a simple twofold typology of expressive/instru- 
mental His pattern variables are a fivefold elaboration of the traditional- 
modem typology Parsons' own definition of a pattern variable is "a dichoto- 
my, one side of which must be chosen by an actor before the meaning of a 
situation is determinate for him, and thus before he can act with respect to 
the situation 43 In other words, each pattern variable represents a problem 
or dilemma that must be solved by the actor before action can take place 


4 ®See our earlier discussion of these two types of solidarity, pp 21 
Talcott Parsons, Essays m Sociological Theory (New York The Free Press, 1954), pp 422-23 
‘See Patricia Hill Collins (Chapter Four) and Dorothy E Smith (Chapter Five) 

Talcott Parsons, Toward a Genet al Theory of Action, edited with Edward A Shils 
(Cambridge Harvard University Press, 1951), p 77 
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TABLE 2-1 Parsons’ Pattern Variables 


Expressive 

Instrumental 

(Gememschaft) 

(Gesellschaft) 

Ascription 

Achievement 

Diffuseness 

Specificity 

Affectivity 

Neutrality 

Particularism 

Umversalism 

Collectivity 

Self 


Table 2-1 summarizes the pattern variable scheme In each case the 
choices that actors typically and appropriately make differ according to the 
type of society The appropriate choices for traditional societies are on the 
left-hand side (expressive), and the appropriate choices for modem soci- 
eties are on the right-hand side (instrumental) 

The first choice actors must make is between asci iption and achievement, 
or, as they are sometimes labeled, "quality" and "performance " The dilem- 
ma here is whether to onent oneself toward others on the basis of what they 
are (that is, on the basis of ascribed qualities, such as sex, age, race, ethnici- 
ty) or on the basis of what they can do or have done (that is, on the basis of 
performance) For example, m modem societies such as ours, employers are 
expected to orient themselves toward potential employees on the basis of 
the work that they have done m the past and that they could be expected to 
do m the future, not according to their color, age, sex, or family connec- 
tions Thus, employers should choose the performance, or achievement, 
side of die pattern variable dichotomy, rather than the ascnphve, or quality, 
side When, for mstance, a young member of the famous family is hired for 
a job over others with better performance qualifications, an outcry from the 
public is to be expected There remain situations, however, m which the 
choice is expected to be at least partly ascnphve For example, one must be 
a certain age to qualify for acceptance into the armed service If it could be 
proved that a person bed about age, negative sanctions from authorities in 
the armed sen ice would be in order It is important to keep m nund that 
what we are discussing here is the apptapi mte choice between ascnptn e and 
achievement options Parsons places norma ti\ e expectations at the core of 
the decision, the either-or choice is not an arbitrary one Thus, in Ann Doe's 
case, which we used in discussing Parsons' theor\ of action, normatne 
standards dictate that she pass her courses, if she fails, she does not achie\ e 
the goal of a B A degree no matter \\ hat her ascnphve qualities 

The second pattern \ ariable is diffusem ns or >/vnf?nfi/ I lore the issue is 
the range of demands in the relationship If the number and t\pe> of 
demands or responsibilities are w ide-ranging, it is a diifuse relationship, it 
the scope is narrow or \ cry limited, the relationship is functionalh specihc 
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For instance, you can expect a lot from a very close fnend— from spending 
hours being a good listener for you, to lendmg you a variety of things, 
including money This is what Parsons means when he talks of a diffuse 
relationship On the other hand, if the relationship m question is between 
dentist and patient, the dentist's interest m the patient is restricted to the 
care of the teeth, and the patient is expected to be on time for the appoint- 
ment, to sit still, to open and close his or her mouth as directed, and to pay 
for the dentist's services This is a functionally specific relationslup 
Moreover, the type of relationship it is predefines its limits If either doctor 
or patient makes demands that are not connected with the care of the teeth, 
such as asking personal questions about family, busmess, or sex life, a nega- 
tive sanction can be expected, the patient will be angry and may even stop 
seeing the dentist altogether In short, there aren't many things you can't 
ask your dose friend to do for you, that relationship is based on nonexdu- 
sion A specific relationship like the one between dentist and patient is one 
in which all irrelevant behavior should be exduded and m which what is 
rdevant is very specifically defined Parsons' argument is that m modem 
societies, the appropriate choice generally mvolves specifically defined 
behavior, whereas in a traditional society, more relationships are diffuse 
The third pattern variable is affectwity 01 affective neutiality Here the 
issue is simply whether or not the actor can expect emotional gratification 
in the relationship An engaged couple can certainly expect to relate to each 
other with affechvity, on the other hand, a high school teacher and student 
are expected to opt for neutrality Parsons' view of the school system in the 
United States, incidentally, is that when children entei the system at 
approximately age six they are accustomed to the affective relationships of 
family life 44 At school, they learn that they can "get away" with some mea- 
sures of affechvity, such as dutching the teacher's hand, but only in the first 
one or two years of schooling Parsons describes how education becomes 
more of a "bloodless existence" as students progress through the grades, 
and argues that this is important for children's survival in a society m 
which affective neutrality and instrumental, rather than expressive, expec- 
tations are predominant in the occupation structure 45 If children learn m 
school how to tread a predominantly instrumental path, then the school 
will provide the type of worker needed m modem society. 

The fourth pattern variable is paiticulansm 01 univeisalism Here the 
choice is between reacting on the basis of a general norm or reacting on the 
basis of someone's particular relationship to you or one's membership m a 


44 The growing incidence of violence in the family makes this assumption more ques- 
tionable today 

45 Talcott Parsons, "The School Class as a Social System Some of Its Functions in 
American Society," m A H Halsey, Jean Floud, and C Arnold Anderson, eds , Education, 
Economy, and Society (New York The Free Press, 1961), pp 434-55 Expressive choices are 
appropriate in the private sphere of the family, however 
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particular group Because a teacher in our society is expected to treat all stu- 
dents equally— that is, according to universalishc criteria— it would be dif- 
ficult for parents or relatives to have their own relatives as students in their 
classrooms An example of particularism is the "old boy" system, which 
worked effectively for some time in many occupations m the United States 
when hiring was done on a particularistic basis Although this used to be 
socially acceptable, and m many countries still is, it is not the orientation 
that United States employers are expected to take 46 In general, questions of 
discrimination involve choices being made on the basis of particularistic cri- 
teria rather than the universalishc criteria that modem societies believe m 
and prescribe 

A fifth pattern variable, the collectivity-self orientation, mvolves the 
dilemma of whether private interests can be gratified, or some collective 
obligation or duty must be fulfilled Self-interest is highly institutionalized 
m the busmess world, for example, where the profit motive is pursued 
legitimately By contrast, civil servants are expected to carry out their duties 
in the best interests of the public, so appropriate role behavior is oriented to 
the mterests of the collectivity rather than to self-interests Although 
Parsons originally mcluded collechvity-self, it tended to disappear from his 
own formulation of the pattern variables after 1953 47 

Look back for a moment at the first pattern variable described, ascrip- 
tion or achievement You can see that there is some resemblance between 
the first and fourth set of pattern variables Umversalism is very similar to 
achievement (performance), and particularism is similar to ascription (qual- 
ity) In general, the pattern variables falling in the "expressive" category are 
likely to occur together, as are those falling m the "instrumental" category 

Although Talcott Parsons admitted to being an "incurable theorist" 
(on the dedication page of The Social System), he was also concerned with 
the empirical application of the pattern variables The results of one of his 
rare ventures into empirical research are reported m The Social System m a 
chapter entitled "Social Structure and Dynamic Process The Case of 
Modern Medical Practice " 48 In this chapter Parsons utilized the pattern 
variable scheme as he described the doctor-patient relationship In gather- 
ing dafa for his study of medical practice. Parsons engaged m both partici- 
pant observation and interviews with physicians at Tufts Medical Center 

^Changes in normative expectation resulting from changes in laws or guidelines do 
not ensure conformity, as we have learned from the civil rights movement in the United States 
Witness, for instance, the backlog of cases to be inspected by the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission 

47 See Talcott Parsons, "Pattern Variables Revisited," American Sociological Review, 25 
(1960), 467-88 Parsons said his view is that the collectivity-self orientation was "an unduly 
restneted formulation of an element in the organization of action components at the level next 
above that designated by the primary pattern variables" (480) In other words, he saw it on a 
more abstract level than the other four 

48 See Parsons, The Social System, pp 428-79 
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and Massachusetts General Hospital 49 As might be expected, he depicted 
the doctor's role as predominantly instrumental Because of the high levels 
of technical competence required, the doctor's position is seen as an 
achieved status one is not "bom" a doctor (though being the child of a doc- 
tor may help) 50 Parsons points out that the complexity and subtlety of the 
knowledge and skill required, and the consequent length and intensity of 
hairung, demand performance oi achievement cntena as well as a urnver- 
sakshc onentahon For instance, a doctor must concentrate on making the 
patient well, and m this respect all patients must be treated the same 

Likewise, affective neutrality is necessary because the physician is 
expected to treat problems m "objective scientifically justifiable terms " 51 
For this leason suigeons do not ordinarily operate on family members 
Finally, smce a doctor is a specialist m matters of health and disease, speci- 
ficity of function is involved Patients do not, foi instance, ordinarily con- 
sult their doctors about then mcome taxes, even though physicians may be 
helpful m this matter, that is not then area of expeitise 

What distinguishes the medical profession from many other profes- 
sions, m Parsons' eyes, is the collectivity orientation Although we would 
pomt out that there is clearly a great profit to be gamed from the practice of 
medicine, Paisons discusses the "ideology" of the profession, which 
emphasizes the obligation of the physician to put the "welfare of the 
patient" above his or her personal mterests He believes that the medical 
profession draws a line between itself and busmess and commercial opera- 
tions, and he compares medicme with the clergy m this respect, in both 
cases, the profit motive is supposed to be "drastically excluded " 52 

Parsons pomts out that the particular patterning of the doctor's role is 
related to cultural tradition and that the specialization of technical compe- 
tence is a characteristic of that lole m contemporary A meric a In tribal soci- 
eties the role of medicme man could be an ascribed status, passed on from 
parents to children As a medicme man, lus behavior to others and theirs to 
him were defined by and varied accoiding to particularistic variables hi 
addition, because the medicme man might often be consulted on many mat- 
ters unrelated to health and sickness, diffuseness of function, rather than 
specificity, would be the norm We might also expect to see more affectivity 
exhibited, because of close tribal ties Thus, the patterning of the "appropri- 
ate choices would be different m tribal societies The contrast between the 

49 See Parsons, "On Building Social System Theory," p 835 This may come as a surprise 
to those who assumed that Parsons never engaged in empirical research 

One could argue that there is an ascribed element inherent in the doctor's role, as the 
expense of medical school education makes it easier for those bom of wealthy parents to aspire 
to the medical profession in the United States 
51 Ibid 
52 Ibid 
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roles of medicine man and physician illustrates the general shift from an 
expressive orientation m gemeinschaft societies to an instrumental orienta- 
tion m industrial, or gesellschaft, societies As we explamed earlier, this shift 
is at the heart of the pattern variable scheme 

If we assume, m the Parsoman framework, that individual actors are 
socialized and thus are motivated to meet the demands of societal expec- 
tations, then we can expect actors to make appropriate choices about the 
pattern variables, and we can predict their behavior on the basis of infor- 
mation about values and normative expectations However, there are situ- 
ations in which the choice is not simply a matter of one or the other For 
instance, teacher-parents who have their own children as students m the 
classroom will find that parent role conflicting with the teacher role m 
many instances The choice m this case is not always either a uiuversalis- 
tic or a particularistic one, the blood relationship "muddies the waters" 
considerably, because the decision mvolves both umversalism and partic- 
ularism Thus, the pattern variable scheme is not as neat as it appears at 
first glance, either as a way of clarifying and descnbmg role relationships 
or as a way of predicting people's appropriate choices On their own, the 
pattern variables do not tell the sociologist how people will behave when 
faced with role conflicts, a problem to which, as we shall see later m the 
chapter, Robert Merton has devoted considerable attention In addition, it 
is questionable whether socialization is as effective, or people's behavior 
as simply and clearly a function of normative expectations, as Parsons' 
approach implies In other words, people's "appropriate" choice may very 
frequently not be their actual one The occurrence of nonprescnbed, or 
what Parsons would call "deviant," behavior will occupy us agam m the 
context of our next topic Parsons' work on "systems problems" and equi- 
librium 


THE FUNCTIONAL SYSTEM PROBLEMS— AGIL 

Shortly after Parsons worked out the pattern variable scheme, he embarked 
on his next intellectual mission He wanted to reduce the lack of certainty m 
his theory of action about what goals (like our Jane Doe's B A degree) 
actors would pursue, and he wanted to specify further the pattern vari- 
ables The ideas he developed — which have been referred to variously as 
the "system problems," the "functional imperatives," the "AGIL Model" 
(based on the first letters of the four functions he devised), or the "four- 
function paradigm" — were his attempt to mcorporate into his theory 
propositions about the nature of goals 

This work evolved from Parsons' collaboration with Robert F Bales in 
experiments on leadership m small groups Bales observed changes m the 
quality of activity as the small groups attempted to solve their task prob- 
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lems In a typical meeting the groups would begin by requesting and pro- 
viding information which would solve the problem of a common orientation 
to the task The groups would then attempt to solve the problem of evalua- 
tion and make decisions about the task at hand Next they would attempt to 
ensure a degree of consensus through social control The cycle, if successful, 
would conclude with activity expressmg solidarity and tension reduction, like 
joking and laughing, to repair any damage done to social integration and to 
bring the groups back to a state of equilibrium 53 

A careful readmg of Working Papers will reveal that Bales's small 
groups were made up of Harvard undergraduates, whom Bales recruited 
through the Harvard employment service In the early 1950s those groups 
would have been made up almost entirely of white, upper-middle or 
upper-class, Protestant males The group's homogeneity raises questions 
about the number, type, and range of Parsons' functional system problems 
and about their generalization 54 Had the small groups mcluded Afncan- 
Amencans, Latinos, Asians, women, blue-collar workers. Catholics, and 
Jews, the types and sequences of group activities may have been different 
Assuming that task orientation is seen differently by groups at or near the 
bottom of the social ladder, their view of social control would also differ 
For example, more heterogeneous groups may have experienced more ten- 
sions, resulting m the emergence of conflict resolution as a major system 
problem Thus the major system problems may have had a very different 
configuration 

Femmist theorists like Dorothy Smith 33 highlight the disjunction 
between how women experience the world and the mainstream concepts 
and theories about society and self-consciousness Smith presents the fol- 
lowing example 


My early exploration of these issues included a graduate seminar in which we 
discussed the possibility of a women's sociology Two students expressed 
rneir sense that theones of the emergence of leadership in small groups just 
did not apply to what had happened in an experimental group situation they 

ad participated in They could not find the correlates of the theory in their 
experiences 


Feminists are also critical of Bales' assumption that the same people 
cannot undertake task ("instrumental") behavior and social ("expressive") 

FHw Jf Papers in the Theory of Action, with Robert F Bales and 
EdwardA Shils (New York The Free Press, 1953), pp 140-143 

Waiiarp nit 5™^ °f n the evolutlon of the functional system problems, see Ruth A 

(Newbury Park, Cahf Xge, 1989) ' * “ A WaUaCe ' ed ' fe?mmsm and SocioIo Z lcal ^ 

Knowledges™?™ t NnrH,p S a m fl th, T? e Conce P tual P^ctices of Powei A Feminist Sociology of 

» See Chapter Five for a discus' 
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behavior, while both behaviors are necessary to a viable small group 
Meeker and Weitzel-O'Neill show that subsequent research provides little 
support for the idea that task and social roles are incompatible They con- 
clude that the dimension of task versus social orientation is no longer justi- 
fied as an explanation of sex differences m behavior m task groups 56 

Parsons decided that Bales' categories for analyzing small group inter- 
action and the activities all small groups engage m could, if reconceptual- 
lzed, be expanded beyond small groups and mdude all systems of action 
This led Parsons to the four-function paradigm In it. Parsons identifies the 
major problems action systems must solve if they are to develop and sur- 
vive — the problems existing systems cope with successfully 

Parsons' work m this area addresses m intricate detail the determi- 
nants of and requirements for his basic interest — equilibrium Equilibrium, 
which basically means a state of balance of a system, was developed as a 
theoretical concept m sociology by modem functionalists The following 
definition of "social equilibrium" illustrates the relationship between equi- 
librium and functionalism 

[Social equilibrium is] the concept that social life has a tendency to be and to 
remain a functionally integrated phenomenon, so that any change m one part 
of the social system will bang about adjushve changes m other parts The ini- 
tial change creates an imbalance, but a functional adjustment of the parts 
occurs to re-create an integrated, adjusted and relatively stable system 57 

As we noted at the beginning of this chapter, functionalism's model of 
society as interdependent and self-equihbrating is similar to the biological 
model of an organism Parsons traces his own early mterest m equilibrium 
to W. B Cannon's idea of homeostatic stabilization of physiological 
processes, as well as to his exposure to biology at Amherst 58 In the case of 
society, he argues that certain institutions or structures maintain equilibri- 
um by fulfilling "needs" and solving recurring problems, much as a biolog- 
ical organism does m its physical environment These structures, m turn, 
function because certain mechanisms ensure that they operate appropriate- 
ly on a day-to-day basis In his discussion of system problems. Parsons sets 
out his view on what any action system "needs" to achieve equilibrium 

Parsons argues that all action systems face four major problems (or 
have four major "needs") adaptation, goal attainment, integration, and pat- 
tern maintenance, or as he later renamed it, 'latent pattern maintenance- 


56 See Barbara F Meeker and Patnaa A Weitzel-O'Neill, "Sex Roles and Interpersonal 
Behavior in Task-Onented Groups," m Joseph Berger and Moms Zelditch, Jr , eds , Status, 
Rcumrds.jmd Influence (San Francisco Jossey-Bass, 1985), pp 379-405 

0/ George A Theodorson and Achilles G Theodorson, eds , A Modem Dictionary of 
Sociology, p 133 

38 Parsons, "On Building Social System Theory," p 849 
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tension management." 09 In the context of the social system. Parsons usually 
pictures society or the social system as a large square, which he divides into 
four equal parts. These parts are the four functional system problems, 
which are represented by the letters AGIL 60 (See Figure 2-2.) 

What does Parsons mean by the letters AGIL in his famous "square" 7 
By A, adaptation, he means the problem of securing sufficient resources from 
the environment and distributing them throughout the system Social insti- 
tutions are interrelated systems of social norms and roles that satisfy social 
needs or functions and help to solve social system problems Examples of 
social institutions are the economy, the political order, die law, religion, 
education, and the family If it is to survive, a social sj^stem needs certain 
structures or institutions that will perform the function of adaptation to the 
environment. Taking the United States as a social system, a Parsonian 
analysis would point to the economy as the social institution that meets this 
need, or solves the problem of securing sufficient resources, it would identi- 
fy production, or the wealth that results as the central question 

The G stands for goal attainment, the system's need to mobilize its 
resources and energies to attain system goals and to establish priorities 
among them In the United States, this system problem of directing 
resources to collective ends is essentially the concern of political institu- 
tions Basically the function of deosion-makmg bodies, goal attainment's 
central question is the nature of power as a means of implementing social 
decisions, and the use of negative sanctions as deterrence 

Integiation, the I m the box, is at the heart of the four-function para- 
digm, because the solution to this problem has been a priority for function- 
alists, especially smce Durkheim By integration. Parsons means the need to 
coordinate, adjust, and regulate relationships among various actors or units 
within the system, thus preventing mutual interference, m order to keep the 
system functioning In the social system of the United States, legal institu- 
tions and courts meet the need for social control; the central question is the 
implementation of norms, or influence 

The fourth system need, the L in Parsons' box {latent pattern mainte- 
nance-tension management ) is twofold fust, the need to make certain that 
actors are sufficiently motivated to play then parts in the sys tem or maintain 
the value pattern ; and second, the need to provide mechanisms for internal 
tension management This problem is one of keeping the value system intact 
and guaranteeing the conformity of the members of the system by transmit- 


nnen problems “ e "km to Bales' categories mentioned above comm° n 

(mentation to the task, evaluation, soaal control, and tension reduction 

"ic a a J 0aet} ' a T d * soaal system are not synonymous "A society," he sa \s, 

is a type of social s> stem which attains the highest level of self-suffiaencv as a system m 

nTVi VSSSST E ™ luhonar y «* Comparative Perspectives [Englewood 

Cliffs, NJ Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1966), p 9) As mentioned earlier, a soaal system mav range 
from an international organization to a nuclear family ' 
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FIGURE 2-2 Parsons’ Four-Function Paradigm Applied to the United States 
9s 8 Social System 

(Adapted from Figure 3, p 53 in Talcott Parsons and Neil J Smelser, Economy and Society 
[Glencoe, III The Free Press, 1956], p 53 Repented with permission of Routledge and Kegan 
Paul) 

ting societal values and by invoking value commitment In the United States 
the relevant social institutions are family, religion, the media, and education, 
and the central question is moral commitment to shared values 

One of Parsons' later involvements in empirical research was directly 
related to the AGIL schema With Gerald Platt, Parsons engaged m a study of 
higher education by means of a sample survey of members of American col- 
leges and university faculties 61 In The American University, the theoretical 
framework for the study, the structure of higher education is described as 
"specializing m implementing the cultural patterns of cognitive 
rationality" 62 , the rational or "scientific" approach to generating knowledge 
and sear chrng for truth and the whole range of teaching and learning within 
this framework Parsons' and Platt's data on faculty teaching goals show that 
cognitive rationality is the paramount shared value within the American sys- 
tem of higher education 63 Thus, the Amencan system of higher education 
transmits and maintains values central to modem Amencan society, it has a 
pattern maintenance function and so is placed m the L box 

61 Talcott Parsons and Gerald M Platt, The American University (Cambridge Harvard 
University Press, 1973) Although no major monograph with analysis of the data from this 
study has appeared, a number of articles have been published See, for example, Gerald M 
Platt, Talcott Parsons, and Rita Kirshstein, "Faculty Teaching Goals, 1968-1973," Social 
Problems, 24 (1976), 298-307, Gerald Platt, Talcott Parsons, and Rita Kirshstein, 
"Undergraduate Teaching Environments, Normative Onentahons to Teaching Among Faculty 
in the Higher Educahonal System," Sociological Inqmni, 51(1981), 155-65 

62 Parsons and Platt, The Amencan University, p 394 

63 See Platt, Parsons, and Kirshstein, "Undergraduate Teaching Em ironments " 
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In Figure 2-2 we presented the four-function paradigm in terms of 
social structures and pictured the United States in Parsoman fashion 
However, things are not necessarily so neat In simpler societies there is 
more of a tendency to collapse functions The Parsoman breakdown for the 
United States does not fit, for example, the pygmy tribes of the African 
forests who engage in little division of labor (typical of a gEiiieniscluift soci- 
ety) As members of the tribe, all participate in hunting, hut building, 
socialization of the young, and social control in general Again, m a central- 
ly planned totalitarian state, such as communist China, the part}' maybe 
the institution responsible for both economic production and the direction 
of resources and setting of priorities, so that G and A are collapsed into one 
Conversely, m a market economy the institutions concerned with G spill 
over mto A "priorities" are set by market forces affecting supply and 
demand and not by central political decision making 

This points to a general problem with Parsons' four functions Because 
they are analytic categories, the four functions are not necessarily clearly 
separable Institutions do not necessarily fit neatly mto one "box," and the 
scheme m itself cannot be used to predict what institutions a society will 
develop or what functions a given institution will fulfill Rather, the para- 
digm serves as a way of classifying institutions after the event 

The complexity of applying the four-function paradigm becomes 
even more apparent when one realizes that Parsons believed die same 
problems face every system, this means not only the large social system 
but each of its subsystems as well We can look at the family as a social 
structure that fulfills the larger social system's need for latent pattern 
maintenance-tension management, as m Figure 2-2, but we can also look 
at the family itself as a social system with the same four problems to be 
solved Thus, we can picture the L box in our diagram of the United States 
as itself a social system divided mto four boxes of its own. Parsons' view- 
point regarding die family was consistentiy a traditional one, so it is not 
surprising to find him assuming that it is the father who solves the prob- 
lem of adaptation by bemg the breadwinner. The father also makes the 
major decisions, thus fulfilling the goal attainment function, and he plays a 
dominant role in coordmating and adjusting family relationships to keep 
the system integrated The mother's chief functions are to transmit family 
values to the children and to create and maintain an atmosphere where 
tensions can be released (PM-L) Once again, however, things may be far 
less neat and predictable than Parsons implies, especially m a period when 
the traditional family is less and less the statistical norm Husband and 
wife may contribute equally to "adaptation"; or the wife may be the major 
breadwinner, or the state may play a crucial role through welfare, unem- 
ployment benefits, or social security payments The other three functions 
may be shared as well Parsons' scheme identifies universal functions bu 
cannot m itself predict how they will be met 
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AGIL and Equilibrium 

The crucial point to remember about the four svstcm needs is that 
Parsons considers them to be the prerequisites for social equilibrium Their 
continuing operation on a day-to-day basis is in turn ensured, according to 
Parsons' theory, by two mechanisms socialization and social control If 
socialization "works," all members of a society will be committed to shared 
values, make the "appropriate" choices among the pattern variables, and 
generally do what is expected of them in terms of adaptation, integration, 
and so forth For example, people will marry and socialize their children 
(L), and within the family, fathers will, as they "should," be the breadw m- 
ners (A) Moreover, such successful socialization produces what Parsons 
refers to as compleiuentm ihj of expectations This means that both parties 
involved m an interaction situation share and accept the same cultural \ al- 
ues and normative expectations, so that each actor knows what the other 
expects, and their responses complement each other Actors are motix ated 
to meet the demands of societal expectations, and do interact appropriate!) 
the happy result is equilibrium 

Parsons' work tends to imply that this situation of complemcntarx 
expectations and behavior and of equilibrium is the one that obtains the 
bulk of the time However, he also deals with situations of "disequilibri- 
um," m which the balance of society is disturbed and in which, he argues 
forces come into play that restore equilibrium Thus, from day to day, there 
will occur cases of deviance, and norms regarding role interaction will be 
transgressed, as in the case of a motorist who dri\ es thiough a red light In 
Parsoman terms, it is then that social control comes into pla\ , and negatn e 
sanctions are used to make recalcitrant actors conform A police officer w ill 
probably give a ticket to the deviant motorist In Parsons' \ lew, e\ er\ soci- 
ety has general social control mechanisms, like the police and courts, that 
operate to deal with de\ lance, bring beha\ lor back into line w ith expecta- 
tions, and restore equilibrium again 

As mentioned earlier, "role interaction" is the basic component ol a 
social system in Parsons' theor\ However, Stace\ and Thorne, m arguim; 
against the term sex and/oi gcmlci role, or an emphasis on the process ot mw 
and/or gender role socialization, state that the notion ol role 

focuses attention more on indi\ uluaK thin on -,vi.»I stouten a ui it:" 1 
that "the female role" and ' the male role are lomplcmi it i*t s ,■> *-•>», , t- 

different but equal) The terms are depolitui/ine tne\ '‘rip opo i ’ i ”>> , 
its historical and political context and ne*;l»\t uue't.o'v- o* p » v»i> •’ • 
It is significant that mvioIo ;ists do not s» t jl u*-.- 
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In Parsons' view, by ensuring "appropriate" role interaction, the two 
mechanisms of socialization and social control generally promote and 
maintain equilibrium in the social s) r stem However, disequilibrium mav 
anse because of changes or strains m the social system that affect the way 
the four "system needs" are met. Parsons is vague about the origins of 
strain. In introducing the concept, he says only, "Let us assume that, from 
whatever souice [emphasis ours], a disturbance is introduced into the sys- 
tem . .", 65 thus the source of disequilibrium may be anything from an 
earthquake to a severe economic depression to a revolution. Whatever the 
source of the strain. Parsons believes society adjusts in response to distur- 
bances m order to restore equilibrium. 

At the beginning of this chapter we used the example of an airport to 
show what functionalists mean by systems adjusting to restore eq uilib rium 
We can also show what this would mean in Parsoman terms by using the 
two social systems we have just been discussing* the fam ily and the United 
States Current debates about family breakdown often employ functionalist 
ideas. For example, British researcher Norman Dennis cites data showing 
that "the life chances of the child where both parents were married when 
the child was bom, and where both parents successfully struggled to stay 
together to look after it . are much better than those of the child from the 
fathei-absent situation " 66 While he dearly recognizes that only some boys 
and girls today are m father-absent families, he argues thus* 

All boys and young men mthout exception . . face their future with progres- 
sively reducing social pressure or social training to become responsible and 
competent husbands and fathers Fatherhood is learned like a lan- 
guage It is transmitted through the countless messages of reinforcement 
and restriction that come every day, from the moment of birth, through par- 
ents, other kinsfolk, neighbors, and passing strangers These messages 
embody, like one s native tongue, the common sense of generations, derived 
from the experience of ordinary people as well as the contributions of genius- 
es, of what has proved benign and practicable in everyday life 67 

Using functionalist concepts, Dennis argues that "so cializ ation and 
sodal control are losing their power to produce . . effective and successful- 
ly committed fathers " 6S 

What happens when there is disequilibrium in a larger sodal system, 
such as the Umted States? Many Americans experienced such disequilibri- 
um directly at the time of the assassination of President John F. Kenned)* In 
Parsoman terms, the G box, or the goal-attainment function, was badly dis- 
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turbed, because until Lyndon Johnson took the oath of office, the most 
important decision-making position in the government was vacant Recall 
how rapidly the necessary actors were assembled for the oath-taking cere- 
mony Parsons would see this as an example of a system reacting quickly to 
an acute disequilibrium 

Parsons 7 model provides a way of looking at society that focuses our 
attention on the interdependence of different institutions, on the way 
human societies everywhere grapple with similar problems in spite of their 
surface differences, and on the continuities m social life and how they are 
secured However, as many critics have pomted out, it leaves a great deal 
unexplained In discussing the origins of modem functionalism, we pomted 
out that Durkheim's "explanation" of something accordmg to the function 
it performed was a recurring problem This circularity is certainly apparent 
m Parsons' work He fails to specify the mechanisms by which systems 
develop ways to meet their needs or deal with functional exigencies, and he 
does not specify the method by which systems respond to disequilibrium 
Rather, Parsons' model assumes that the existence of various needs some- 
how ensures that they will be met Again, the sources of deviance and dise- 
quilibrium are never dealt with m concrete detail, and Parsons' theory of 
deviance has been criticized because it "stands most m need of greater spec- 
ification, of the conditions under which one type of deviance tends to excite 
one type of social control and of the conditions under which social control 
tends to be effective or ineffective Such specification would give his para- 
digm greater theoretical adequacy and bring it closer to direct testability " 69 

Parsons' concern with the interdependence of society's parts and his 
theory of social equilibrium have had enormous influence on contemporary 
sociology From the start, however, he has also met with intense criticism, 
as we mentioned earlier, many sociologists have defined their work and 
then concerns m opposition to Parsons 70 We have already touched on 
some of the problems with Parson' theory the fact that his classificatory 
schemes and list of essential functions, or needs, do not allow one to predict 
m advance the actual structure and institutions a society will develop, the 
way m which he fails to deal adequately with role conflict, and his failure to 
specify the mechanisms by which equilibrium will necessarily be restored 
However, what has caused the most impassioned criticism is the fact that 
Parsons is not neutral about the survival and development of social sys- 
tems Instead, his formulation of functionalism implies that equilibrium is 
intrinsically desirable 

Above all else. Parsons' system is a system m equilibrium because 
each actor is morally committed to perform culturally and socially expected 

69 NeiI J Smelser and R Stephen Warner, Sociological Theory Historical and Formal 
(Morristown, N J General Learning Press, 1976), p 204 

7 ®See Chapters Three, Four, Five, and Six 
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functions As Parsons puts it, "Many complex processes are necessary to 
mamtam the functioning of any societal system, if its members never did 
anything, a society would very soon cease to exist " 71 Indeed, if cultural 
values are fully inculcated and if all actors and all units do what is expected 
of them, the system can hardly fail to be m equilibrium Suppose, however, 
that people do not do what is expected Parsons treated "deviance" in a 
way that implies disapproval, saying very little about its origins or justifica- 
tion but instead discussing it as a source of disequilibrium to which nega- 
tive sanctions are appropriately applied But is it 7 Parsons' critics, especial- 
ly those who apply a conflict perspective to social analysis, argue that his 
approach implies approval of the status quo, at the expense of discounting 
the conflicts of interest, inequalities, or outright oppression that a social sys- 
tem may incorporate As one such analyst argued 

To maintain and transmit a value system, human bemgs are punished, bul- 
ked, sent to jail, thrown into concentration camps, cajoled, bnbed, made into 
heroes, encouraged to read newspapers, stood up against a wall and shot, and 
sometimes even taught sociology To speak of cultural inertia is to overlook 
the concrete interests and privileges that are served by indoctrination, educa- 
tion and the entire comphcated process of transmitting culture from one gen- 
eration to the next 72 

Does this suggest that Parsons would have approved of the atrocities 
committed under Hitler's regime 7 An answer to this question is found in a 
recent edited volume on Parsons' social scientific study of German faasm 
Accordmg to Turner, "Parsons played an important intellectual and politi- 
cal role m explaining the problems and dangers of Nazi Germany to the 
American political establishment and in attempting to commit that estab- 
lishment to participation in the war ' ,73 

In contrast to Barrington Moore's quote above, another conflict theo- 
rist stated, Not one of his contemporaries developed a theory of society of 
comparable complexity Any theoretical work in sociology today that 
failed to take account of Talcott Parsons could not be taken seriously " 74 

SOCIAL CHANGE 


Parsons’ Evolutionary Model 

Parsons ideas on social change were not fully developed until the 
early 1960s, when he wrote Societies Evolutionary and Comparative 
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Perspectives Looking at change from an evolutionary perspective was not a 
new direction for him, m fact, Robert Nisbet has argued that the concerns of 
the early sociologists can best be understood as an attempt to comprehend 
the almost total transformation of society taking place around them 75 The 
"two revolutions" — the dramatic upheaval of the French Revolution and 
the gradual but even more far-reaching Industrial Revolution — signaled the 
disappearance of both the old aristocratic political order and the agrarian 
society m which the vast bulk of the population tilled the soil, as their par- 
ents and grandparents had before them Intellectuals living m such an era 
could hardly fail to think m terms of the development and evolution of 
society from one form to an entirely new one. 

Consequently, we can trace the intellectual roots of Parsons' evolu- 
tionary thinking to, among others, August Comte, the creator of "sociolo- 
gy," who believed that man progressed through three states of thought and 
corresponding types of society theological, metaphysical, and the dawning 
"positivist" model 76 Herbert Spencer subsequently applied the concepts of 
Darwin's evolutionary theory directly to society, arguing that societies, too, 
progress from simpler to more complex forms 77 as they grow m size, and 
Parsons mduded this process of differentiation m his model Durkheim 
ivrote that because of population density, "mechanical" solidarity (societies 
held together because individual differences were minimized, and people 
had common beliefs and occupations) was replaced by the "organic" soli- 
darity of more advanced societies (held together by the interdependence of 
a highly complex division of labor ) 78 Most important of all for the future, 
Marx developed a theory of history m which society was seen as evolving 
inevitably, through conflict, toward the communist utopia 79 

Parsons' evolutionary model, then, marks a revival of mterest in the 
evolutionary development of human society 80 Basically, Parsons' ideas on 
evolution were an outgrowth of his pattern variable typology and his four- 
function paradigm 

In his evolutionary model. Parsons was developing and extendmg 
Durkheim's ideas again Like Durkheim, Parsons saw the primitive or pre- 
histoncal stage, when kinship relations and a religious orientation m the 

^Robert A Nisbet, The Sociological Tradition (New York Basic Books, 1966) 

^Comte, The Positive Philosophy 

''Herbert Spencer, The Principles of Sociology (New York Appleton, 1896) 

78 Durkheim, The Division of Labor in Society 

^See Chapter Three 

S0 A group of cultural anthropologists has also revived the biological analogies of 
Spencer Among the most important are Marshal Sahlins, Elman Service, and David Kaplan, 
who argue that one can classify the degree of society's evolution in terms of its overall poten- 
tial for appropriating nature's energy— something to which, in their view culture is crucial See 
Marshall D Sahlins and Elman R Service ed , Evolution and Culture (Ann Arbor, Mich 
University of Michigan Press, 1960) For an alternative theory of economic evolution and its 
implications for social development, see John Hicks, A Theory of Economic Historu (Oxford 
Oxford University Press, 1969) 
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world were prominent, as the first stage of societal evolution In addition, 
he posited an intermediate stage characterized by a written language and 
therefore the availability of documents and history The modem, or third, 
stage is characterized by formal relationships and procedures and — most 
important— the institutionalization of law and full adult literacy 81 

Echoing Durkheim and using Spencer's concept of differentiation, 
Parsons argued that continually increasing differentiation (that is, the divi- 
sion of a unit or system mto two or more units or systems "which differ in 
both structural and functional significance for the wider system," 82 ) is the 
key to evolution of social systems In other words, m the change from prim- 
itive societies to modern societies, the change from a situation m which 
roles are fused to a situation m which roles have been allocated to different 
role incumbents is what creates and signifies the shift to a different evolu- 
tionary level This shift is crucial, above all, because it permits greater con- 
trol of the environment Parsons pointed out, for example, that economic 
production is more efficient m specialized factories than m self-sufficient 
households 83 

In elaborating on and extending this basic model of evolution. Parsons 
identified a number of evolutionary "universals," which he defined as "any 
organizational development sufficiently important to further evolution that, 
rather than emerging only once, it is likely to be Tut upon' by various sys- 
tems operating under different conditions ' ,84 

First of all, he aigued, language, kinship organization, religion, and 
rudimentary technology are prerequisites if communities are to "break out 
of the primitive stage at all and become what we think of as full societies 
Then follow, in order, the six major evolutionary universals social stratifi- 
cation, cultural legitimation, bureaucratic organization, money economy 
and markets, generalized umversalistic norms, and democratic associa- 
tions This evolutionary sequence starts from and is made possible by 
greater differentiation, and as societies develop and acquire these struc- 
tures they become still further differentiated (as well as changing in other 
ways) 

Parsons evolutionary model incorporates both structures and 
processes The structures (patterned and stable relationships) are social 
stratification, cultural legitimation, bureaucratic organization, money and 
markets, generalized umversalistic norms, and democratic associations The 
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processes (evolutionary changes taking place m the system) are differentia- 
tion, adaptive upgrading, mclusion, and value generalization 

Parsons proposed that social stratification is the first structure likely to 
evolve from an increase m differentiation 86 Thus, he added the notions of 
ranking and of occupations carrying "higher" and "lower" prestige to role 
differentiation as such Earlier in his career. Parsons presented a theory of 
stratification in which he said that certain jobs have high prestige and are 
title best paid because of the amount of talent and skill they require, the 
money, time, and energy spent in training people for them, and the need to 
attract the most capable individuals to them 87 Thus, Parsons believed that 
modem schools serve a crucial function for society, not only m teaching 
values but also m acting as stratifying agents that identify children's skills 
and so determine their future occupations Parsons' basic argument here is 
that a stratification system is both desirable and necessary m a complex 
industrial society, it fills occupations effectively and keeps the entire social 
system functioning smoothly Consequently, social stratification is an "evo- 
lutionary universal," because without it a highly differentiated society can- 
not be maintained 

This functionalist analysis of social stratification is one of the most 
debated parts of Parsons' theory Conflict theorists, m particular, disagree 
with Parsons' analysis 88 Some regard a stratification system as the antithe- 
sis of the classless society they believe in and consider possible They think 
that functionalism, by emphasizing the necessity of stratification, takes an 
essentially conservative stance Others agree with functionalists that stratifi- 
cation is inevitable, though they do not use the term necessary, with its con- 
notation of social "needs " However, they disagree with the functionalist 
explanation of how and why stratification is inevitable They see stratifica- 
tion as an aspect of the unequal distribution of power m society, with those 
who have more power, for whatever reason, using it to secure greater pres- 
tige and wealth Finally, a number of sociologists see the functio nalis t view 
as one-sided rather than completely wrong It tends to imply a perfect 
"meritocracy" and to ignore the fact that the talent of people bom mto 
lower status groups, such as the poor, women, or minority groups, often 
goes undiscovered 89 

As we have mentioned. Parsons saw differentiation as the key to the 
• evolution of social systems Without differentiation of role allocation and, 

86 See Talcott Parsons, ed , Sociological Theory and Modem Society (New York The Free 
Press, 1967) 

87 Talcott Parsons, "An Analytic Approach to the Theory of Stratification," American 
Journal of Sociology, 45 (1940), 843 

88 See Chapter Three 

89 See Mark Abrahamson, Functionalism (Englewood Cliffs, N J Prentice-Hall, Inc , 
1978), pp 57-74, for a full treatment of the functional theory of stratification He discusses the 
arguments of Davis and Moore, Tumrn, and others 
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he would argue, the accompanying social stratification, specialization and 
technological development would be impossible The second evolutionary 
process, adaptive upgrading, involves the idea of control or dominance of the 
environment , 90 and this, too, is advanced by the development of each of the 
"uruversals " Although Spencer's influence is apparent here. Parsons also 
relies on Weber's notion of rationalization to conceptualize the main trend 
of social change In Weber's view, modern society has rationalized and 
made calculable and predictable what in primitive society had seemed to be 
governed by chance 

Robert Bellah, m his recent book, The Good Society, discussed Weber's 
concept of rationalization, defining it as "a process of systematically orga* 
rnzing all social relations so as to make them the most efficient possible 
means to maximizing wealth and/or power Its characteristic institutions 
were the self-regulating market and the bureaucratic state " 91 

Parsons argued that the second process of evolubonaiy change, adap- 
tive upgrading, mvolves the enhancement of societies' adaptive capacities— 
their ability to attain a wide variety of goals despite environmental difficul- 
ties 92 Societies mvolved in this process would, for example, tend to reward 
inventors of scientific or technological innovations with both money and 
fame, indeed, there have been Americans who have made fortunes from 
outstanding inventions 

We can illustrate how some of the structures, or evolutionary univer- 
sals, fit mto the processes of evolutionary change by considering a bureau- 
cracy Parsons states that bureaucratic organization, which mvolves further 
differentiation, gives societies an adaptive advantage because the special- 
ization it entails means better utilization of talent and a more flexible 
response to environmental exigencies In addition, money economies and 
markets enhance a society's adaptive capacity because they provide 
increased economic flexibility Finally, a society has an adaptive advantage 
when it has cultural legitimation — when the cultural definition of "we- 
ness is expanded well beyond the kinship group to the larger society and 
is institutionalized A country has cultural legitimation when the notion of 
"nation" not only emerges but is accepted by its citizens 93 This enhances 
the nation s capacity to carry on collective action Since cultural legitimation 
is a precondition for both bureaucratic organization and money economies 
and markets, it is also necessary for a society's adaptive upgrading 

In addition to differentiation and adaptive upgrading, Parsons adds 
two more processes to his model of evolutionary change One is a sort of 

Parsons and the conflict theorist Habermas on evo* 
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desegregation process, which he calls inclusion 94 For adaptive upgrading to 
take place in the United States, for example, people can no longer be 
excluded from certain jobs because of race, gender, age, sexual orientation, 
physical handicap, religion, or national origin Society must recognize that 
groups that have been excluded are capable of contributing to the function- 
ing of the system In other words, the more skills that are developed with- 
out regard to ascnptive characteristics, die more specialized members there 
will be, resulting in a more productive society 

To inclusion Parsons adds value geneialization The new type of social 
system emerging m this evolutionary process must have a value pattern 
that is "couched at a higher level of generality m order to legitimize the 
wider variety of goals and functions of its sub-units " 95 In other words, 
higher levels of differentiation, adaptive upgrading, and inclusion cannot 
coexist with a parochial value system that is shared by only a portion of the 
members of the social system Robert Bellah's idea of the civil religion in 
America is an example of value generalization Whatever its label, this reli- 
gion is neither Protestant, Catholic, nor Jewish, it can encompass an 
extremely wide variety of believers and nonbelievers because it is basically 
a religion of patriotism 96 A civil religion that espouses the values of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happmess legitimizes a much wider variety of 
goals and functions than does any one of the three major religions m 
America It also provides a more general value pattern that is necessary for 
a society with a wide variety of members 

The direction of the evolutionary processes is from differentiation to 
adaptive upgrading to mclusion to value generalization Figure 2-3 shows 
an example of how each of these processes has occurred m American soci- 
ety A change from medicine man to nurse, pharmacist, or surgeon is an 
illustration of differentiation m medicme, a progression from epidemics to 
control of disease illustrates adaptive upgrading in the health field, a 
change m medical school enrollments (and m higher education m general) 
from discriminating m favor of white Anglo-Saxon male Protestants to 
opening professions to racial and ethnic minorities and females illustrates 
mclusion, and finally, m the religious area, a shift from a predominantly 
Protestant value system to American civil religion is an example of value 
generalization 

Miriam Johnson uses Parsons' four evolutionary processes to explain 
the rise of the feminist movement m the Umted States 97 She cites Parsons' 
argument that modernization brings about a clearer differentiation between 
personality and society which is related to the increasing autonomy of mdi- 

94 Parsons, Societies Evolutionary and Comparative Perspectives, p 22 

9 ^Ibid , p 23 

96 Robert N Bellah, "Gvil Religion m America," Daedalus, 96 (1967), 1-21 

97 Minam Johnson, "Feminism and the Theories of Talcott Parsons," in Wallace, ed , 
Feminism and Sociological Theory, pp 101-118 
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FIGURE 2-3 Parsons’ Evolutionary Model Applied to Processes in the United 
States 


viduals 98 She then argues that "the perception of gender inequality itself 
depended in part on a process of differentiation by which people's identi- 
ties and sense of self-worth became separable from the roles they played 
and the activities they pursued " The process of diffeientiahon, according to 
Johnson, "made possible the understandings that have characterized 
Western feminism "" 

With regard to the process of inclusion, she argues that reactivated 
efforts to pressure states mto ratifying the Equal Rights Amendment epito- 
mized the push for mclusion Feminists hoped that the passing of this 
amendment would enhance equal access to jobs, equal pay, and equal 
opportunity for women Johnson is quick to add that mclusion has not been 
a smooth process, women's wages are still far below those of men, and, 
regardless of whether they work outside the home or not, women continue 
to take major responsibility for child care 

Johnson further argues that the mclusion of educated women mto the 
occupational world outside the home on an equal basis with men has led to 
adaptive upgtading because it released more trained capacity mto the system 
Finally, she makes the point that much of fe minis t writing could be 
described as an effort to bring about a redefinition of dominant (male) soci- 
etal values, m Parsoman terms, it has been an effort to achieve value general- 
ization 

The limited success of the women's movement illustrates a weakness 
m Parsons model of social change strain, tension, and resistance to the 
mclusion process should be inserted This, then, raises the question about 
resistance to differentiation, adaptive upgrading, and value generalization 
as well In fact, we would argue that Parsons' evolutionary theory would be 
strengthened if strain, tension, and resistance to change were inserted mto 
each of the four change processes 100 
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Parsons rejects the older evolutionary view that all societies follow an 
inevitable and uniform course of development, but he does assume that 
human history reveals an evolutionary trend toward an increase m adaptive 
capacity 101 He is not claiming that societies all progress gradually and even- 
ly through these evolutionary processes Rather, he is identifying a number 
of crucial characteristics, which he sees as central to the way societies devel- 
op and which cannot be grafted onto any existing society m an arbitrary 
fashion 102 Parsons would argue that if we want to understand the differ- 
ences between modem society and the Aztecs, we should find out which of 
these central institutions they possess and then see how they differ We 
should consider each society's degree of adaptive upgrading, inclusion, and 
the rest Similarly, Parsons would be dubious about efforts to introduce 
democracy or a modem legal system into a tribal, kin-based society 103 

Parsons is cautiously optimistic about possibilities for social change 
In his theory, evolution and progress emerge as synonymous, and democ- 
racy as a logical and stable social development Though he does not conceal 
his admiration for American democracy, Parsons synthesizes his American 
pragmatism with the pathos of European theory For example. Parsons and 
Jurgen Habermas, who is a critical conflict theorist, consider many of tile 
same features to be central to social evolution — though the overtones are 
quite different 104 

Parsons' theory of social change, which emphasizes gradual, smooth 
adjustments if the institutions of liberal democracy are to be retamed, is not 
a departure from his functionalist perspective, it is an elaboration of it 
Parsons does not think an evolving social order is dysfunctional, it leads to 
change within, but not to change of, the system Parsons never attempted to 
explain either sudden or total societal change A communist coup would be 
difficult to explain m the Parsoman framework 105 

Throughout his work Parsons was certainly indebted to Emile 
Durkheim Societal progression, as Durkheim saw it, was from the undiffer- 
entiated structures of primitive societies (characterized by mechanical soli- 
darity) to structural differentiation m modem societies (characterized by 
organic solidarity) In summarizing Parsons' thinking on change, we can 


create resistance It means breaking up what were once closely knit groups, bound together by 
collective sentiment Such a process will cause pain, tension, and opposition Women and 
other groups occupying a marginal position in society will be quick to recognize that this inter- 
pretation helps to explain the unevenness of their "inclusion " 

101 See Johnson, Functionalism m Model n Sociology, p 41 

102 Parsons, "Evolutionary Uruversals m Society, pp 339-57 

103 «° r a Stady w ^ uc ^ 1 testec * Parsons' evolutionary theory, see G L Buck and A I 
Jacobson, "Social Evolution and Structural-Functional Analysis An Empirical View," Amei icon 
Sociological Review, 33 (1968), 343-55 

1 ® 4 See Chapter Three 

1 ® 3 See Chapter Three See also Kenneth Bock's critique in his article, "Evolution, 
Function, and Change," American Sociological Review, 33 (1968), 343-55 
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see that his vital interest in the problem of order is much like Durkheim's 
preoccupation with integration Both Durkheim and Parsons prefer a grad- 
ual, careful adjustment of the system, and this stance leads them to evolu- 
tionary models 106 




PART TWO 

Robert K. Merton: Middle-Range Theory 


BACKGROUND 


Robert King Merton was bom in 1910 of Jewish immigrant parents in a 
South Philadelphia slum, where his father was a carpenter and truck driver 
He grew up with a passion for learning and won a scholarship at Temple 
University There he received his B A and became mterested in sociology 
while taking an introductory sociology course taught by George E 
Simpson Recalling this experience, Merton has said, "It wasn't so much the 
substance of what Simpson said that did it It was more the joy of discover- 
mg that it was possible to examine human behavior objectively and without 
using loaded moral preconceptions " 107 

With the help of a fellowship, Merton received a doctorate from 
Harvard University, where he was one of Parsons' earliest and most impor- 
tant graduate students Looking back over his career at Harvard, Parsons 
stated that of the significant relations he had with graduate students, "the 
most important single one was with Robert Merton " He adds, "For a con- 
siderable time, Merton and I came to be known as the leaders of a structur- 
al-functional school among American sociologists " 108 

While at Harvard, Merton was also influenced by Pitarim Sorokin, 
who was not sympathetic to Parsons' work 109 Sorokin shared Parsons' 
propensity for large-scale theorizing, but he balanced this with an equally 
strong mterest in empirical research and statistical studies It was Paul K 
Lazarsfeld who influenced Merton to become active in empirical 
research, and Merton was closely associated with him at the Bureau of 
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Applied Social Research at Columbia University until Lazarsfeld's death in 
1976 111 Parsons saw himself as an "incurable theorist," but Merton has 
been actively engaged m empirical research since 1941, when he joined the 
faculty at Columbia, where he is still at work He currently holds the title of 
university professor emeritus, a rank for a handful of Columbia faculty 
who are professors-at-large 

Merton's two classic essays on the relationship between sociological 
theory and empirical research appear as chapters in his best-known book. 
Social Theory and Social Structure Unlike Parsons, Merton does not stop with 
abstract theory and typology, he formulates empirical hypotheses and very 
often tests them m the "real world" by gathering data himself and analyz- 
ing the results 112 

In 1957, the American Sociological Society elected Robert K Merton 
its president Not all of Merton's contribution to sociology are 
functionalist 113 Some of his most important contributions to functionalism 
are his work on middle-range theory, his clarification and refocusing of 
functional analysis, his theory of deviance, and his work on role-sets 


THEORIES OF THE MIDDLE RANGE 

One of the most important ways in which Merton diverged from Parsoman 
functionalism was m his decision to abandon the quest for an all-encom- 
passing theory He chose, rather, to take the path of what he calls "middle- 
range theories " As Merton himself explains 

At the summit of human thought, some sociologists are seeking a smgle uni- 
fied. theory — a generalized body of explanations as to what cements society 
together, how institutions fit into a social framework, how discrepant values 
arise and work their changes upon a society, and so on My friend and occa- 
- sional colleague, Talcott Parsons, is doing just that, and, I think, making use- 
ful progress But for most of our energies to be channeled that way would be 
decidedly premature Einstein could not have followed hard on the heels of 
Kepler, and perhaps we haven't even had our Kepler yet Just as it would sti- 
fle sociology to spend all its time today on practical problems before develop- 
ing theory sufficiently, so it would to spend all its tune on abstract, all-encom- 
passing theories Our major task today is to develop special theories, 
applicable to limited ranges of data — theories, for example, of deviant behav- 


m See Lazarsfeld's chapter, "Working with Merton," ibid , pp 35-66 

112 See, for example, his work on propaganda, which he describes m Chapter XVI of 
Social Theory and Social Structure, "Studies in Radio and Film Propaganda," pp 563-82 See also 
his study (with George P Reader, Patnaa L Kendall, and others) of the changing attitudes of 
medical students, The Student-Physician Introductory Studies in the Sociology of Medical Education 
(Cambndge Harvard University Press, 1957) 

^^The sociology of science, in particular, has been a central interest of Merton's We 
recommend the festschrift edited by Lewis A Coser, The Idea of Social Structure Papers in Honor 
of Robert K Merton (1975) 
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ior, or the flow of power from generation to generation, or the unseen ways in 
which personal influence is exercised 

Theories of the middle range transcend sheer description of social 
phenomena They are theories with limited sets of assumptions, from which 
specific hypotheses can be derived and tested empirically In Merton's 
view, middle-range views would gradually consolidate into more general 
theory What he sets out to do is to "fill m the blanks" between raw empiri- 
cism (what is referred to by some sociologists as the "fishing expeditions" 
of researchers who cross-tabulate data with abandon and with no guiding 
theoretical framework) and grand or all-inclusive theory of the type 
Parsons was working on in his general theory of action 115 

In his plea for theories of the middle range, Merton is standing on the 
shoulders of such great sociologists as Durkheim and Weber He presents 
two classical examples of middle-range theories Durkheim's Suicide, which 
we discussed earlier, and Weber's The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 
Capitalism, an analysis of the importance of a religious belief system 
(Calvinist asceticism) in the rise of capitalism m the West 116 What Merton 
is advocating is not a new approach, but a proliferation of works like these 
classics His own work on such phenomena as medical students' attitudes 
and patterns of influence are good examples of middle-range theories 
Durkheim's study of suicide rates provides an example of the kind of mid- 
dle-range theory Merton was advocating It also furnished a concept, 
anomie, that Merton found very fruitful m developmg his own theory of 
deviance, though he defined anomie somewhat differently 


CLARIFYING FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS 

Merton has devoted considerable attention to what he calls the "codifica- 
tion of functional analysis in sociology " 117 This work displays some impor- 
tant differences from Parsons' functionalism For one thing, Merton's func- 
tional paradigm is not open to criticisms of inherent conservatism and 
teleology ("explaining" things by their function) At the same time, howev- 
er, Merton offers fewer specific propositions about the structure of societies 
than Parsons does His notion of functionalism is closer to the general ori- 
entation that Kingsley Davis identified with sociology as a whole than it is 
to Parsons' own theories 


11 htc rton in ! tunl. ' Hem Docs It Come To Be So’" p 44 

S’e " r, S^ 1 entique of both Parsons' grand theory and of Lazarsfeld's 
.nMraitcd mipiricism in The Sociological Imgmntm (New York Oxford University Press, 
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As we have seen, functionalists in general conceive of society as a sys- 
tem of "interrelated parts " This is equally true of Merton, who argues that 
the "central orientation of functionalism" is expressed in the practice of 
interpreting data by establishing their consequences for larger structures m 
which they are implicated 118 Merton is also deeply interested m social inte- 
gration, or equilibrium Like Durkheim and Parsons, he analyzes society 
with reference to whether the "cultural" and "social" structures are well or 
badly integrated , 119 is mterested in the contributions of customs and institu- 
tions to the persistence of societies , 120 and defines functions as those contri- 
butions or consequences that "make for the adaptation or adjustment of a 
given system " 121 Finally, Merton thinks that shared values are central m 
explaining how societies and institutions work, thus sharmg the other 
major distinguishing concern of all functionalist analysis 

However, through his paradigm Merton clarifies and refocuses some 
major aspects of functionalist theory The most important are his emphasis 
on dysfunctions, his distinction between manifest and latent functions, his 
concept of functional alternatives, and his insistence on the importance of 
uncovering and understanding the mechanisms by which functions are ful- 
filled 


Dysfunctions 

Talcott Parsons 7 work tends to imply that all existing institutions are 
inherently good or "functional" for society, this tendency has been one of 
the major pomts of attack on functionalism and the one that arouses the 
most emotion among its antics Merton explicitly dissociates himself from 
such a position Instead, he emphasizes the existence of "dysfunctions" and 
encourages sociologists to be active in identifying them 

Merton's concept of dysfunctions mvolves two complementary but 
distinct ideas The first is that something may have consequences that are 
generally dysfunctional, m his words, an item may have "consequences 
which lessen the adaptation or adjustment of the system " 122 The second is 
that these consequences may vary according to whom one is talking about, 
the sociologist must ask the crucial question, "Functional and dysfunctional 
for whom 7 " 

An excellent example of what Merton means by generally dysfunc- 
tional consequences can be found m his own discussion of bureaucracy On 
the whole, bureaucracy appears as a functional institution for industrial 

118 Ibid , pp 100-101 
119 Ibid , p 217 
120 Ibid , p 87 
121 Ibid , p 105 
122 Ib,d 
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society in that bureaucratic spe cializ ation means better utilization of talent 
and more effective response to the exigencies of the environment However, 
Merton's understanding of dysfunctions makes him aware of what may 
happen when adherence to bureaucratic rules becomes an end m itself— a 
situation he calls "ritualism" m his theory of deviance He illustrates this 
aspect of bureaucracy with a pathetic incident involving Bemt Balchen, 
Admiral Byrd's pilot m the flight over the South Pole 

Accordmg to a ruling of the Department of Labor Bemt Balchen cannot 
receive his citizenship papers Balchen, a native of Norway, declared his 
intention in 1927 It is held that he has failed to meet the conditions of five 
years' continuous residence in the United States The Byrd Antarctic voyage 
took him out of the country, although he was on the ship carrying the 
American flag, was an invaluable member of the American expedition, and m 
a region to which there is an American claim because of exploration and occu- 
pation of it by Americans, this region bemg Little America The Bureau of 
Naturalization explains that it cannot proceed on the assumption that Little 
America is American soil This would be trespass on intei national questions 
where it has no sanction So far as the bureau is concerned, Balchen was out of 
the country and technically has not complied with the law of natur alization ^ 


Although adherence to the rules is ordinarily a moral and social 
good and therefore "functional" for society, in this case it was dysfunc- 
tional not only for Balchen but also for "society," because the rigidity 
resulted in the loss of a superb person as a citizen Merton's knowledge of 
general dysfunction thus makes him aware of the "dark underside" of 
bureaucracy in a way not generally associated with functionalism He is 
close to Weber, who saw bureaucracy as an efficient, "rational" way of 
dealing with problems, necessary to a modem state and to the end of feu- 
dalism and yet prospectively tyrannical because of its inflexible ritualism, 
its insistence on rules for every thing Merton is even close to the neo- 
Marxist conflict theorist, Habermas, who sees rationalistic bureaucracy as 
an impressive technical development that threatens human freedom 124 
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We can see what Merton means by dysfunctions and why it is impor- 
tant for sociologists to bear them m mind by looking at such supposedly 
indispensable institutions as marriage and family living People commonly 
think of these institutions as crucial to the "health of society " Yet marriage 
and family life may not be functional for some types of individuals at all 
They may be happier with such functional alternatives as joining "collec- 
tives/' renting in singles' apartment complexes, living together as unmar- 
ried couples, or living m religious communities Only by recognizing the 
dysfunctional aspects of marriage and family living can we explain the 
development and persistence of these alternatives Again, as functionalists 
from Durkheim on have tended to emphasize, an institutionalized and 
established religion may help to integrate a society by creating common 
values and identification with the group However, Merton points out, such 
a religion is hardly functional for dissidents who are victims of an 
Inquisition, and religious conflicts and wars are dysfunctional for large seg- 
ments of the societies mvolved 125 

In Social Theory and Social Stiuchne, Merton asks, "What are the conse- 
quences, functional and dysfunctional, of positive orientation to the values 
of a group other than one's own 7 " 126 His mterest m this phenomenon, 
labeled anticipatoiy socialization, is exemplified m a recent study by a former 
student of Merton's, Helen Ebaugh Ebaugh explores the process of role 
exit — "disengagement from a role that is central to one's self-identity and 
the reestablishment of an identity in a new role that takes mto account one's 
ex-role " Her study concerns a variety of social groups, including ex-con- 
victs, ex-nuns, ex-alcoholics, divorced men and women, mothers without 
custody, ex-prostitutes, ex-air traffic controllers, and transsexuals 

Anticipatory socialization is functional for both the aspiring individ- 
ual and for the group he or she eventually enters This is true when the 
seeking and weighing of role alternatives is taking place and, especially, as 
individuals come closer to a final decision to exit a role Prior identification 
with a group serves as a kind of bridge to membership in the group 
Ebaugh found, for instance, that transsexuals identified with members of 
the opposite sex by cross-dressing and taking on the mannerisms of the 
opposite sex long before they underwent sex-change surgery She states, 
"In addition to shifts in orientation, attitudes and values, individuals at this 
point m the process also began rehearsing the roles they were 
anticipating " 127 

Gans' analysis of poverty demonstrates how a Mertonian functionalist 
approach can produce analyses that would generally be associated with 


^Merton, Social Tiuvrv and Socud Struclurt , pp ofr-w 
126 lbid , p 319 
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"radical left" conflict theory rather than "conservative" functionalism Gans 
pomts out that when one distinguishes between different groups m a soci- 
ety, one can see that the existence of poveity serves a number of positive 
functions for different groups For example, he argues, poverty ensures the 
existence of a group willing to serve m a peacetime army, provides the 
upper classes with an outlet for chanty and the gratification it brings, cre- 
ates jobs for people in professions and occupations that "serve" the poor, 
and makes it possible for wealthier people to get dirty jobs and personal 
services performed at a slight cost These functions, he suggests, help 
explain why poverty exists m technologically advanced societies those who 
benefit from it wish to preserve it 128 

Gans 7 analysis could also shed some light on a social problem of the 
1990s — homelessness We could pomt to the increase in homelessness m the 
Umted States as a dysfunction of the demshtutionalization of mentally ill 
patients By asking Merton's question "Who benefits?" we can uncover the 
travesty of leaving mentally ill people on the street in the name of civil lib- 
erties, and we can inquire where the funds which were "recovered" from a 
dismantling of the mental health systems will be allocated Without atten- 
tion to latent functions, we miss the significance of an analysis by President 
Ronald Reagan, who said m a television interview that many of the nation's 
homeless people "make it their own choice" not to seek shelter and who 
also claimed that a "large percentage" of the homeless are "retarded" peo- 
ple who have voluntarily left institutions in which they were placed 12 ^ 
Merton s concept of dysfunctions is also central to his argument that 
functionalism is not intrinsically conservative It appears to be only when 
functionalists imply that everything is generally functional in its conse- 
quences something his concept of general dysfunctions demes — and 

Y er l 3 f al y sts trea * society" and its members as one and the same 
thing —a view he sets out to demolish by asking, "Functional for whom?" 

At the same time, Merton does retain a distinctively functional per- 
spective Unlike most conflict theorists, Merton believes that institutions 
and values can be functional (or dysfunctional) for society as a whole, not 
just for particular groups He suggests that researchers should start with 
the hypothesis that persisting cultural forms may have a "net balance of 
functional consequences" 132 for society as a unit as well as for subgroups 
Merton s emphasis on dysfunctions balances Parsons' concern with social 
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Manifest and Latent Functions 

Merton's distinction between "manifest" and "latent" functions fur- 
ther clarifies functional analysis Manifest functions are those consequences 
people observe or expect, latent functions are those consequences that are 
neither lecogmzed nor intended Parsons tends to emphasize the manifest 
functions of social behavior, Merton pays particular attention to the latent 
functions of things and the increased understanding of society functionalist 
analysis can bring by uncovering them 

The notion of latent functions is not a totally new one Durkheim's 
discussion of social cohesion as a consequence of punishment, which we 
outlined at the beginning of this chapter, was an analysis of the latent func- 
tion of punishment (the manifest function being retribution) Similarly, the 
functional analysis of religion as a social integrator, to which we have 
referred, is concerned with religion's latent function What Merton does is 
to emphasize both the distinction between manifest and latent and the way 
analysis of latent functions "precludes the substitutions of naive moral 
judgments for sociological analysis " 133 This distinction forces sociologists 
to go beyond the reasons individuals give for their actions or for the exis- 
tence of customs and institutions, it makes them look for other social conse- 
quences that allow these practices' survival and illuminate the way a soci- 
ety works As an example of the fruitfulness of such analysis, Merton cites 
Veblen's analysis of conspicuous consumption, the latent hmction being the 
enhancement of one's status m the eyes of the world 134 

Merton's own analysis of political machines shows how the distinc- 
tion between manifest and latent functions can help explain the way institu- 
tions work and why they survive and thrive The manifest function of polit- 
ical machines, especially m the context of ward politics, seems to be 
personal advancement through corruption, smce it involves vote buying 
and similar law breaking However, because they were so firmly rooted m 
the local neighborhood, ward politics and political machines were highly 
functional for such disadvantaged groups as new immigrants They served 
to humanize welfare assistance by providing information about hospitals, 
marshaling legal aid, and furnishing jobs, thus, they kept families together 
and broke down some of the isolation of immigrant groups Merton started 
with the hypothesis that m spite of obvious surface dysfunctions, to survive 
and be influential the machine must serve important functions for some 

133 Ibid,pp 124-25 
134 

It is worth noting that Veblen is generally considered essentially a "conflict theorist" 
(see Chapter Three), and conflict theorists are, on the whole, very interested in the unadmitted 
and unseen consequences of people's actions and their relationship to people's interests 
Merton's use of Veblen to illustrate the notion of latent functions again underlines his point 
that there is nothing intrinsically consen atn e about analyzing society in terms of things' func- 
tions, dysfunctions, and general interrelatedness 
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social groups By asking "Who benefits 7 " and uncovering the machine's 
latent functions, he created a classic piece of sociological analysis 

Functional Alternatives 


Functionalism's claim of providing specific propositions about how 
societies work, rather than simply general suggestions about how to set 
about analyzing and explaining things, rests in large part on its argument 
that m order to persist, a society must have certain characteristics; and cor- 
respondingly, all societies will exhibit these characteristics As we have 
seen, this argument is central to the work of Parsons, who lists such charac- 


teristics m his AGIL schema, and it is also apparent m the work of 
Malinowski, Radchffe-Brown, and Durkheim In much of Merton's work, 
functionalism serves more as a way of orienting oneself to one's material 
than as a set of propositions about the structure of societies But Merton 
does share this central view, and he puts forward the concept of functional 
prerequisites, or ' pi econditions functionally necessary for a society " 133 At the 
same time, however, he emphasizes that there is no reason to suppose that 
particular, given institutions are the only ones able to fulfill these functions, 
therefore, a given social structure is in no way sacrosanct On the contrary, 
there may be a wide range of what he terms "functional alternatives," or 
substitutes, able to perform the same task 


Merton's concept of functional alternatives also clarifies functionalist 
analysis because it explicitly rejects the idea that existing institutions are 
necessary and, by implication, good Therefore, it encourages sociologists 
using a cbonalist approach to question the indispensability of an exist- 
ing social structure For example, most functional theorists believe that reli- 
gl0n nt ® in ® and mculcates certain norms and values central to the 
group and thus combats the anomie that leads both to social dismtegra- 
on an persona unhappiness However, this function may be served by 
s rue ures ot er t an organized religion, and movements that might be 
i aS ctl0na ^ alternatives to religion seem to be cropping up 

birthnLr 311 ? “ CGrtain P arts of America, particularly m California, the 
birthplace of many occult and therapeutic groups. 137 
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places great emphasis on encouraging people to achieve and on ensuring 
"equal opportunity 7 ' to do so, and it practices something close to an open- 
door adirussion to college However, m practice, not everyone can become a 
nuclear physicist, veterinarian, or corporate executive Colleges impose fair- 
ly strict criteria on performance, and many students would, if they entered 
a four-year college, inevitably encounter standards of performance they 
could not meet Using terminology derived directly from Merton's work on 
deviance, Clark says there is "dissociation between culturally instilled goals 
and institutionally provided means of realization, discrepancy between 
ends and means is seen as a basic social source of individual frustration " 138 

For students who would fail m a four-year college, die two-year or 
junior college provides a functional alternative It performs the same func- 
tion of sorting students for the labor market, and it makes it clear to less aca- 
demically oriented students that cert am careers are not possible for them 
And it does so at much less personal cost to such students, for whom the 
straight academic failure of the conventional college might be personally 
dysfunctional Clark describes the "coolmg-out" function of these colleges, 
which permit transfer to four-year colleges but also redirect students 
through testing programs and extensive counseling that serve to reorient stu- 
dents who need to redefine their goals Although a four-year college is both 
personally functional for those who succeed scholastically and an appropri- 
ate way to tram people for some careers, Clark shows how the two-year col- 
lege can be a functional alternative for others because it provides alternative 
achievements that alleviate the personal stress caused by failure It may also 
be socially functional because it may help prevent discontentment and 
deviance and may direct people successfully mto other occupations 

In the wake of the contemporary women's movement, many function- 
al alternatives to traditional marriages have emerged, for example, cohabi- 
tation, and gay and lesbian families The increasing use of day-care facili- 
ties and, on a much smaller scale, househusbands are examples of 
functional alternatives to traditional families where the mother works as 
housewife at home, but not m the public sphere for a wage Other examples 
of functional alternatives to traditional marriages are commuting relation- 
ships, equal parenting, and greater husband participation m household 
work 139 

Merton's notion of functional alternatives is thus important because it 
alerts sociologists to the similar functions very different institutions may 

13s Burton Clark, "The 'Cooling-Out' Function in Higher Education," American Journal of 
Sociology, 65 (1960), 560 As Parsons might put it, the discrepancy creates strain or potential 
disequilibrium 
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See William Beer, Househusbands (South Hadley, Mass Bergm and Ganey, 1982), 
Joseph H Pleck, Working Wives, Working Husbands (Beverly Hills, Calif Sage, 1985), and Arlie 
Russell Hochschild, The Second Shift Working Parents and the Revolution at Home (New York 
Viking, 1989) 
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perform, and it further reduces the tendency of functionalism to imply 
approval of the status quo However, Merton makes very little progress in 
specifying what the "functional prerequisites" are that can be served m a 
variety of ways Merton apparently does not consider Parsons 7 schema to 
be the definitive statement on the subject, but neither does he provide any 
concrete alternative list of his own He recognizes the idea of functional 
requirements as an essential part of any functional analysis, 140 and refers 
frequently in his analysis to the degree to which society is well or poorly 
adjusted 141 But he never defines what the functional requirements for such 
integration are Instead he refers to them as "one of the cloudiest and 
empirically most debatable concepts in functional theory 7,142 

As might be expected from his remarks on middle-range theory, in 
general, Merton's achievement is to provide an excellent clarification of 
the requirements of functionalist theory and to show how a general func- 
tionalist orientation can be used fruitfully in empirical analysis, rather 
than to provide further general propositions about social structure and 
equilibrium 


MERTON’S THEORY OF DEVIANCE 


Though Merton's contributions to sociology are legion, his theory of 
deviance, which has been reprinted several times in different languages, is 
one of his best-known In developing his theory of deviance, Merton uti- 
lizes explanatory factors that are typical of functional analysis, namely, cul- 
tural goals and institutionalized norms He uses anomie as a major inde- 
pendent variable, as we saw above, anomie is a term also used by 
Durkheim to explain suicide, a form of deviance Let us recall that 
Durkheim s general definition of anomie was a lack of regulation, or norm- 
lessness Merton s definition differs somewhat, for him, anomie is a discon- 
tinuity between cultural goals and the legitimate means available for reach- 
ing them He applies this analysis to the United States, where the goal of 
monetary success is heavily emphasized but there is no corresponding 
emphasis on the "legitimate avenues to march toward this goal " 143 The 
resulting anomie is, Merton argues, dysfunctional for American society in 
general and especially dysfunctional for those groups within the country 
who lack the means to reach the goal of monetary success Thus, it is a 
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FIGURE 2-4 Goals, Means, and Adaptations* Merton on Deviance 


source of strain for the system, m the Parsoman sense, and it leads to a con- 
siderable amount of deviance 144 

In depicting his model graphically Merton chose to use a plus sign (+) 
to indicate acceptance of the goal of monetary success and/or the means to 
reach die goal, and he used a minus sign (-) to indicate the rejection (or 
unavailability) of the goal or means to reach it He thus arrives at five 
modes of adaptation, or types of deviance Our schematic presentation 
(Figure 2-4) differs from Merton's original one m that we have presented it 
with the relationship between the goal and means (his mdependent vari- 
able, anomie) first, followed by the modes of adaptation, or deviance typol- 
ogy (his dependent variable) 

We can dispose of the mode of conformity very easily, for a person 
who attains monetary success by working hard and getting an education is 
the prototype of the successful American Next, we can see that innovation 
(for example, racketeering) and ritualism (the type we mentioned earlier m 
discussing the Balchen case) are the only pure cases of anomie as Merton 
defined it, because m both of these there is discontinuity between the goals 
and means Retreatism (for example, drug addiction) is a rejection (or 
unavailability) of both monetary success and the means to it, and rebellion 
is a combination of a rejection of societal goals and means and a substitu- 
tion of other goals and means 

Merton's prediction for the Umted States, where monetary success is 
highly valued and the legitimate means to it are unavailable for many, is 
that our society should have a lot of deviance and that it should most likely 
occur among the lower classes, who experience the structural blockages 
most keenly In general his model is not clear, however, about when the 
vanous types will emerge or m what degree 

Although Merton did not test his hypotheses on deviance himself, 
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they were stated empirically enough to guide other researchers, 145 and it 
has been said that the publication of this essay on deviance in 1938 in the 
American Sociological Review established Merton "once and for all as a major 
figure m sociology " 146 


THE ROLE-SET 


Merton first published his article "The Role-Set Problems in Sociological 
Theory" m the British Journal of Sociology in 1957 147 Merton begins his 
analysis be defining status and role as Ralph Lmton did status means a 
position m a social structure with its corresponding rights and duties, and 
role means the behavior that is oriented to others' patterned expectations 
As Lmton conceived it, each status has a single role associated with it, and 
each person in society occupies many statuses 

Merton elaborates on Lmton's conception by introducing the notion 
that each status mvolves not one but an array of roles, he labels this a role- 
set A role-set is "that complement of role relationships in which persons 
are mvolved by virtue of occupying a particular social status " Each person, 
m turn, occupies various statuses, each of which has its own role-set, and 
Merton calls this a status-set (See Figure 2-5 ) 

In his article, however, Merton concentrates on role-sets rather than 
status-sets His article is devoted to an analysis of the social arrangements 
that integrate the expectations of those who are in the role-set, thus avoid- 
ing role conflict True to form, Merton focuses on the problem of social 
structure and asks which are the functional elements— that is, which mech- 
anisms counteract the potential instability of role-sets— and, on the other 
hand, which are the dysfunctional elements — that is, under which circum- 
stances do the mechanisms of social control fail to operate Although it was 
not Merton's own, we find the example of the college student's role-set 
excellent for purposes of illustration Its members incl ude professors, other 
students, academic advisers, the dean, the registrar, and dorm counselors 
There is considerable potential for role conflict m this role-set However, 
Merton identifies four important mitigating factors, which reduce the 
impact of these conflicts Among the members of the role-set, some are 
more and some are less mvolved in their relationship with the student, and 
Merton believes that such a differential degree of involv emen t mitigates the 
effects of diverse role expectations Under most circumstances, other stu- 


145 Light, for instance, stated that Merton's anomie theory is "still the orthodox sociolog- 
ical explanation of why ethnic and racial minorities have always been disproportionately 
involved in illegal enterprise in America " Ivan Light, "The Ethnic Vice Industry, 1880-1944," 
American Sociological Remap (1977), 465 
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FIGURE 2-5 Merton’s Role-Set 

dents in the role-set, for example, would be more mvolved with the student 
than the dean is Another mitigating factor Merton discusses is that those m 
the role-set may be competing with each other for power In some circum- 
stances, their involvement m the conflict (or the resulting stand-off) may 
give the role incumbent more autonomy Merton's third mechanism to alle- 
viate role conflict is the insulation of role activities from observance by role- 
set members For instance, the confidentiality built mto the student-coun- 
selor relationship insulates the professors and the dean from learning about 
certam behavior of the student from the dorm counselor Finally, another 
mitigating factor is the degree to which conflicting demands by members of 
a role-set can be observed If it is obvious that demands are conflicting, it is 
the task of the members of the role-set and not of the role incumbent to 
resolve the contradictions, for example, a dean who calls a meeting of the 
student body during a scheduled class period will have to work out this 
conflict with the professors mvolved 

Merton then discusses the mutual social support among status occu- 
pants, which helps to resolve conflicts of expectations among members of 
the role-set A familiar example on campus, of course, is the formation of 
various student associations, which is a way of copmg and also a way of 
giving social support to students The latent function of social support 
could be seen m the Free Speech Movement at Berkeley m the early sixties, 
for example 148 

Finally, Merton mentions withdrawal as a control mechanism In this 
case a member of the role-set breaks off role relations with other members, 
as Merton points out, however, this is an infrequent and limited option It is 
true, for example, that a particular dorm counselor can resign from her job 
over conflict with a dean, but someone else will replace her, and the role-set 
is "amputated" only m the interim 

This discussion of the role-set illustrates Merton's emphasis on the 
analysis of dysfunctional elements and functional alternatives He immedi- 
ately looks at the social structural demands that are incompatible or con- 
flicting and asks what the functional alternatives are True to the functional 
perspective, Merton looks on the role-set as a system of interrelated parts 
and asks how order among these parts is made possible 

Role-set analysis can also unco\ er certain inequities existing m our 
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society For instance, if one were to list the members of the role-set related 
to the status of mothei and compare it to that of the father, one might dis- 
cover that one status is overburdened For example, does the school nurse 
always phone the mother when the child is sick, even when both parents 
work 7 By virtue of being a mother, is she, and not the father, automatically 
mvolved in role-relationships with the school nurse 7 And if demands are 
unequal, what are the likely consequences 7 Questions such as these are 
raised by Merton's analysis, and they aie the impetus for needed research 
In condudmg this section on Merton, we can see that m general he 
alerts functionalists to question and to evaluate critically die "contribu- 
tions" of various social institutions He also raises questions of inequality 
when he asks who benefits from certain structures, thus leading to a more 
radical view than Parsons 



PART THREE 

Neofunctionalism 


Neofunctionalism is a recent theoretical development that emerged m the 
mid-1980s, both m the Umted States and m Germany hi 1984, the American 
Sociological Association devoted two sessions to a conference on neofunc- 
tionalism at its annual meeting, where most of the papers presented were 
reappraisals and reconsiderations of the empirical implications of 
Parsoruan theory 149 

These papers were subsequently edited by Jeffrey C Alexander, the 
leadmg proponent of neofunctionalism m the Umted States In the intro- 
duction to Neofunctionalism, he suggests three similarities between neofunc- 
tionalism and neo-Marxism Both include a critique of some of the basic 
tenets of the original theory, the incorporation of elements from antagonis- 
tic theoretical traditions, and a variety of competing developments, rather 
than a smgle coherent form Alexander then argues that neofunctionalism is 
a tendency rather than a developed theory, and he elaborates on the various 
tendencies of neofunctionalism (1) to create a form of functionalism that is 
multidimensional and includes micro as well as macro levels of analysis, (2) 
to push functionalism to the left and reject Parsons' optimism about moder- 
nity, (3) to argue for an implicit democratic thrust m functional analysis, (4) 
to incorporate a conflict orientation, and (5) to emphasize contingency 
(uncertainty) and interactional creativity 

What remains at issue among neofunchonalists, however, are the fol- 
lowing kinds of interrelated problems How may researchers best character- 
ize the relationship between conflict or contingency and social order 7 To 

Soo Alexander, Ncofunchoualwtt See also Alexander's four-volume \\ ork, Theoretical 
Logic in Sen wlogy (Berkelei Um\ ersit\ of California Press, 19S2) 
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what extent must Parsons' emphasis upon the relationship between social 
action and social order be reformulated m order to inform empirical 
research 7 

Alexander refuses to predict whether a "school" of neofunchonalism 
will actually emerge Nonetheless, he views the movement to reappropnate 
Parsons as gaming momentum, and he is of the opinion that a critically 
revived Parsoman tradition should continue Current contributors to neo- 
functionalism, m addition to Alexander, mclude Dean Gerstem, Mark 
Gould, Paul Colomy, Frank Lechner, and David Saulli m the United States 
and Niklas Luhmann and Richard Munch m Germany The American 
reconsideration of Parsons will stand or fall, however, on the quality and 
quantity of empirical research informed by neofunctionalism m the next 
decade 150 


Recently, Alexander proclaimed that the anh-Parsoiuan period is over, 
because the battle was won m 1980 151 Why did the anh-Parsomans win 7 


He replies that the "challengers" (e g , conflict, exchange, interaction, eth- 
nomethodology, and Marxist theory) picked on significant issues, pointed 
up weaknesses m Parsons' theory, and thus eclipsed functionalism 
Alexander's view is that today we are m a new post-Parsoman phase of 
sociological theorizing — a synthesizing movement — which is attempting to 
make the link between macrosociological and microsociological theories 
Alexander states that among the theorists of this new generation involved 


m the synthesizing movement, "some pay a great deal of attention to 
Parsons, others do not Still, theirs is exactly the same course that long ago 
Parsons set for himself to end the 'warring schools' by developing a syn- 
thetic theory which incorporates the partial theories of the day " 152 

German theorists, on the other hand, tend to read Parsons through the 
eyes of Niklas Luhmann, who spent a year m the early 1960s at Harvard 
studying under Parsons Luhmann views Parsons' theory as a milestone 
because it "has been the only attempt to begin with a number of equally 
important functions and then to give a theoretical deduction to 
them No one else has dared to try this or even thought it was 
possible " 153 However, what Parsons' theory is missmg, according to 
Luhmann, are the concepts of self-reference and complexity His own work 


150 See David Sciulli and Dean Gerstem, "Social Theory and Talcott Parsons in the 
1980s," Annual Review of Sociology (Palo Alto, Calif Annual Review, Inc , 1985) 

151 Jeffrey C Alexander, Twenty Lectures Sociological Theory Since World War II (New 
York Columbia University Press, 1987) 

^Ibid , p 376 See also the recent book by Bernard Barber, Constructing the Social 
System (New Brunswick, N J Transaction, 1993), where he creates an elaboration of Parsons' 
AGIL model in an attempt to make it "empirically usable and modifiable " See Bernard Barber, 
"Talcott Parsons on the Social System An Essay on Clarification and Elaboration/' Sociological 
Theory 11, no 2 (March 1994), pp 101-105 

153 See Niklas Luhmann, The Differentiation of Sacictv (New York Columbia UnwersiU 
Press, 1982), p 59 
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is an attempt to formulate a universal or "grand" theory of social systems 
which incorporates these concepts 

Luhmann argues that a social system exists "whenever the actions of 
several persons are meaningful, interrelated and are thus marked off 
from an environment " 154 A social system thus emerges whenever any 
interaction takes place among individuals According to Luhmann, there 
are three types of social systems, interaction systems (face-to-face interac- 
tion of human beings), organization systems (where membership is linked 
to specific conditions), and societal systems (the all-embracmg social sys- 
tem, entire societies) 155 

Self-reference, accordmg to Luhmann, is a condition for the efficient 
functioning of systems It means that the system is able to observe itself, can 
reflect on itself and what it is domg, and can make decisions as a result of 
this reflection Self-referential systems have the ability to "delineate their 
self identities " 156 They can describe themselves by setting up boundaries 
regardmg what they are and what they are not, m other words, the system 
has "structural autonomy " 157 

Self-referencmg, m Luhmann's view, takes place m all subsystems, 
such as politics, science, economy, family, education, and law He provides 
us with an example of the self-referencmg of a system when he says that the 
scientific subsystem "reflects on itself in fundamental theorizing and in its 
decisions to continue or discontinue its historically given traditions " 158 
Self-referential systems are not only self-organizing or self-regulating sys- 
tems They exist as a closed network of the production of elements 
which reproduces itself as a network by contin uin g to produce the elements 
which are needed to continue to produce the elements " 159 

To argue that a system is self-referencmg is to confer on the system a 
capability for decision making How much is gamed by such a reification? 
It is one thing to suggest, as Parsons does, that a system has "needs," but 
quite another to say that it can "reflect on itself" and "make decisions " It 
seems to us that an example such as the one given above confuses the issue 
even further After all, the scientific subsystem that "reflects on itself" con- 
sists, m the last analysis, of groups of scientists who do the reflecting and 
make the decisions. 

Luhmann s position, however, is that the human subject or concrete 


154 Ibid , p 70 

155 Ibid,pp 71-75 
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social groups should not be the central point of social thought Societal sys- 
tems, according to Luhmann, are too complicated to be treated m this way 
They cannot be treated as composed of human beings, but rather as bemg 
composed of communication units Individuals, then, are merely part of die 
environment of the societal system Subjective meaning is ruled out, as evi- 
denced m his statement that "there is no plausible way to base systems the- 
ory on a Webenan concept of meaningful action " 160 

In Luhmann's theory, the chief task performed by social systems is to 
reduce complexity 161 Luhmann is convmced that Parsons 7 theory of action 
offers "only meager resources for handling complexity" 162 and that "a theo- 
ly of society will have to concern itself with ideas such as the reduction of 
the extreme complexity and contingency of the world " 163 In Luhmann's 
view, greater complexity brings more choices, more possibilities, and this 
means that choosing among alternatives is more difficult, it takes more no's 
to reach a yes Think, for example, of the difficult decision ansmg from 
those technological innovations which have produced an enormous variety 
of software programs for computers How does one choose a word-process- 
ing program, for instance, when newer and more sophisticated versions are 
bemg introduced almost daily 7 

Luhmann argues that the fundamental problem of such a paradoxical 
world can be "solved," or "transformed mto minor problems," by religion 
or by several functional equivalents of religion m modem society, including 
art, love, sovereign power, and making money 164 What these alternatives 
have m common is that they provide at least some actors with shared stan- 
dards of action accepted on faith They allow complex sets of interactions to 
proceed m a world that would otherwise be chaotic and incomprehensible 

Luhmann is basically not as optimistic about the future as was 
Parsons Luhmann argues that the modem world is too complex for shared 
norms or even value generalization, and he criticizes Parsons for overesti- 
mating not only the social consensus that is functionally necessary but also 
the consensus that exists in actuality What unites us, according to 
Luhmann, is "common acceptance of schematized [or structural] contin- 
gency " 165 

However, in our view there is little attraction to the idea of the world 
bemg united by a situation of unpredictability How can groups be socially 
integrated simply by experiencing the same uncertainties 7 

In a later work, Luhmann pomts to the negative aspects (dysfunc- 
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tions) of modernity He views society as confronted with the full conse- 
quences of its structural selections, such as the ecological problems result- 
ing from its own "rationality " 166 Luhmann also points to the growing 
awareness of and anxiety about global risks nourished by modem ecologi- 
cal problems and the struggle to maintain the level of social welfare In fact, 
Luhmann describes this as the "era of unmasked anxiety " 167 

In a more recent book entitled Risk A Sociological Thcoii/, Luhmann 
defines usk as a potential haim threatening an individual that is based on a 
decision made by the individual 168 It is a calculation regarding potential 
loss and advantage m terms of time, like deciding whether or when or 
where to dispose of nuclear materials, or to light up a cigarette and have a 
smoke 

In this analysis, Luhmann makes a distinction between risk and dan- 
ger, the latter defined as a potential harm to which an individual is passive- 
ly exposed, that is, without that particular individual having made a deci- 
sion to do so, for example, a tornado, earthquake, or hurricane In the case 
of danger, he explains, "the possible loss is caused externally, that is to say, 
it is attributed to the environment " 169 

Luhmann also argues that one individual's decision (risk) can be 
another individual's danger, like the smoker's effect on the nonsmoker 
Thus, the critical difference between the decision makers and the people 
affected by the decision is that what is a nsk for one (the decision maker) is 
a danger for the other (the one affected) 

Returning to his focus on communication units, Luhmann poses the 
question of how communication that seeks to raise the level of risk aware- 
ness must be constituted He points to warnings agamst risks in product 
advertising, and includes under that headmg "the multifarious efforts to 
influence sexual behavior m the face of the AIDS nsk " 17 ° 

Whereas people m pnmitive societies were threatened primarily by 
dangers, Luhmann argues that the technological society makes decisions 
that affect the environment m a profound way, like de cisi ons regarding 
nuclear power generation In Luhmann's view, we are primarily threatened 
today by risks over which we have only partial control as individuals 
because of the complexity of decision making Thus he sees modem society 
as nsk-prone Luhmann states, "Modem nsk-onented society is a product 
not only of the perception of the consequences of technological achieve- 
ment Its seed is contained m the expansion of research possibilities and of 
knowledge itself 171 The carcinogenic effects of X-rays, which only became 
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apparent after use of the new technology, is one of the consequences of 
technological achievement mentioned by Luhmann 172 

Luhmann's work and the work of Richard Munch ha\ e spearheaded 
the revival of functionalist theorizing in German) 17 * Like neo-Marxism, the 
development of neofunctionalism, both in Germnm and in Amencn. 
involves a critique and a reinterpretation of the original work, rather than 
an attempt to repeat the debates of the 1950s and 1960s 


CONCLUSION 

In discussing the characteristics of functionalism and the contributions of 
the major theorists throughout this chapter, we ha\ c raised questions about 
certain features of the functionalist perspective Tins was not done to dis- 
courage the reader from making use of the insights of functionalism 
Rather, it was an attempt to uncover the weaknesses as well as the 
strengths of this perspective, and this, as we mentioned earlier, is one of oui 
goals in writing this text 

As a matter fact, those who prefer other perspectives could, nonethe- 
less profit by a more thorough know ledge and understanding of functional- 
ism than is common among many contemporary sociologists The perspec- 
tive provides considerable insights into how societies work and win 
institutions and customs exist If there is some w isdom in the xnv me "*» on 
have to know the system to beat the svstem," then functionalism can help 
those who are dedicated to radical social change to a fuller understand!!!*: 
of how the svstem operates Nor, to appreciate functionalism, need one tale 
xides with Parsons when, for instance, he argues that his general theorv ot 
action encompasses conflict theorv, and thus there are not two theories but 
one One may, instead, agree w ith Dahrendorf or Coxer, w ho xee con^i. mu- 
tor functionalist) theorv and conflict theorv ax two diiferent sides ot tne 
coin 17-5 
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anomie as a pathological state to be avoided. Many of those who were 
attracted to functionalism tended, m practice, to be more or less satisfied 
with the present system, and they were not neutral about its survival 
However, with the revitalization of functionalist theorizing in the 1980s and 
the critique and reinterpretation of Parsons by neofunctionalists through 
the 1990s, we expect to continue to see some new developments and exten- 
sions of this perspective. 

To summarize, then, functionalism tends to stress values over inter- 
ests, and although it shows the mdependent importance of ideas and the 
links between power and social consent, it neglects the coercive aspects of 
power and the significance of people's conflicting objectives Similarly, it 
emphasizes social control over social change, thus analyzing adjustive but 
ignoring disruptive change and overemphasizes the importance of secunty 
and the "needs" of society at the expense of interests and objectives that 
cannot be met without social change In general, functionalism also stresses 
structure over process, (although Parsons' work on evolutionary change 
takes mto account processes as well as structures); and in general, function- 
alism stresses macrostructural over micromteractional sociological analysis 
Its macrosoaological emphasis means that one is taking an aerial view 
of society when one views society from the functionalist perspective It is 
not a 'better picture than that taken from the ground where individuals 
are interacting, it is simply a picture taken from a different angle If we con- 
sider, for instance, the locations of the numerous television cameras at a 
political convention, we realize that each camera captures a piece of the 
reality but that no one camera by itself catches all of the action So it is, we 
argue, with theoretical perspectives m sociology In functionalism, most of 
e pictures are taken from on high, focusing on social structures, and most 
o e pictures are developed as "stills " Nonetheless, a part of the total real" 
lty is contained m those pictures In the following chapters, we shall see 
ow o er perspectives both challenge and differ from functionalism by 
emp asizing interests and change, the dynamic processes of individual 
ehavior, and the "dose-up" view of social interactions. 
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INTRODUCTION: THE TWO TRADITIONS 

Conflict theory is the major alternative to functionalism as an approach to 
analyzing the general structure of societies, and it is increasingly popular 
and important m modem sociology It is also a less unified perspective than 
the others discussed m this book, and the disagreements among its propo- 
nents are often more bitter than those they have with theorists who use 
other approaches However, conflict theorists of all types share a number of 
important assumptions and preconceptions Together these create a distinc- 
tive way of looking at the world. 

Functionalists, as we have seen, look at societies and social institutions 
as systems m which all the parts depend on each other and work together 
to create equilibrium They do not deny the existence of conflict, but they 
believe society develops ways to control it, and it is these methods that they 
analyze Conflict theorists' perceptions of society could hardly be more dif- 
ferent Where functionalists see mterdependence and unity m society, con- 
flict theorists see an arena m which groups fight for power, and the "con- 
trol" of conflict simply means that one group is able, temporarily, to 
suppress its rivals Functionalists see civil law, for example, as a way of 
mcreasmg social integration, whereas conflict theorists see civil law as a 
way of defining and upholding a particular order that benefits some groups 
at the expense of others 

We can see how very different a view of things this perspective cre- 
ates if we go back to the example we used m mtroducing functionalism — a 
modem airport A functionalist perspective points out the way the different 
parts of an airport work together to keep the system functioning Conflict 
theory is interested m the rivalries among different workers and manage- 
ment and in the position each group is in to do well for its elf A conflict the- 
orist might point out that the air controllers want more staff and additional 
expensive equipment, that the pilots are contin ually trying to restrict entry 
mto the profession m order to keep salaries high, that the porters, mainte- 
nance staff, and cleaners all belong to militant unions, and that all these 
groups are at odds with the airlines and terminal management, who want 
to keep costs down and profits up The focus is on the shifting balance of 
power among competing groups, not on the equilibrium of mterdepen- 
dence and cooperation 1 

This general conflict" orientation incorporates three central and con- 
nected assumptions The first is that people have a number of basic "mter- 
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ests," things they want and attempt to acquire and which are not defined b\ 
societies but are rather common to them all Conflict theorists arc not alxvax s 
explicit about tins view of mankind, but it is present in all their work 

Second, and central to the whole conflict perspectix e, is an emphasis 
on power as the core of social relationships Conflict theorists alwnx s view 
power not only as scarce and unequally divided — and therefore a source of 
conflict— but also as essentially coercive This analysis leads, in turn, to a 
concern with the distribution of those resources that give people more or 
less power For example, any conflict theorist would consider what hap- 
pened to the American Indians to have been inevitable The white settlers 
had greater numbers, greater wealth, and more ad\ anced weapons, there- 
fore, they were bound, such a theorist would argue, to seize lands and min- 
eral wealth and give little m return What is surprising, from a conflict per- 
spective, is not that the settlers' religion and political beliefs did not stop 
them, but that the Indians were not simply exterminated 

The third distinctive aspect of conflict theory is that \ alucs and ideas 
are seen as weapons used by different groups to advance their ow n ends 
rather than as means of defining a whole society's identity and goals We 
shall find that conflict theorists have a great deal to say about ideas as an 
aspect of groups' interests, especially under the categories of "ideologx " 
and "legitimacy " In the case of America's treatment of the Indians for 
example, conflict theorists would tend to interpret the notion of America's 
"manifest destiny" and the idea of "ci\ ilizing" the tribes as clear examples 
of how people develop ideas that suit their own interests 

The Two Traditions 


The basic elements of conflict theor\ which \\ e ha\ e described are 

* 

common to all its proponents, but conflict theory can also be di\ ided into 
two quite dissimilar traditions These differ, abo\e all, in their wow of 
social science and in whether they behex e that conflict can e\ or be eradicat- 
ed This chapter w ill discuss each sepnrateh 
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Wright Mills, and Pierre Bourdieu are most influenced by the work of Karl 
Marx In the second group, where we describe the work of Ralf Dahrendorf, 
Lewis Coser, and Randall Collins, Marx's influence is still apparent, but the 
most important continuities are with the writings of Max Weber We there- 
fore turn now to a discussion of the roots of modem conflict theory m the 
work of these two classical thinkers, as well as to the influence of suck wnt- 
ers as Veblen, Schumpeter, Simmel, the European elite theorists, and the 
American sociologists of the Chicago School 


INTELLECTUAL ROOTS 

Power, Position, and Legitimacy: Marx and Weber 

The basic elements of conflict theory were set out by two of the great- 
est early sociologists, Karl Marx and Max Weber Much of Weber's work 
incorporates a debate with Marx and Marxist analysis, but m both these 
authors we And the same two concerns first, with the way social positions 
bestow more or less power on their incumbents, and second, with the role 
of ideas m creating or undermining the legitimacy of a social position 

Karl Marx (1818-1883) Conflict theory m sociology is the creation of 
Karl Marx Indeed, Marxism and conflict theory are sometimes discussed as 
though the two were synonymous There can also be no better example 
than Marxism of the close connection between a theorist's ideas and the 
events of the "real world", for it is in the name of Marx's ideas that revolu- 
tionaries around the world attack existing forms of society and that orga- 
nized Communist parties have ruled a large part of mankind 

Karl Marx was bom in 1818 in Tner, Germany His parents were Jews 
who had converted to Protestantism to avoid discrimination and loss of 
avil rights, and in particular, to protect his father's law practice Marx also 
began to study law However, at the University of Berlin he became fasci- 
nated by the philosophy of Hegel, who interpreted the whole of history as 
the process by which "Spirit" (and consequently humanity) progressed 
toward complete self-knowledge and a "rational" and "free" society Marx 
became a Young Hegelian, one of a group of young philosophers who ques- 
tioned many parts of the master's teachings while r emain ing beholden to 
his approach Indeed, in later years, Marx came to see his own writing as 
upending Hegel s, replacing Hegel's emphasis on mind as the crucial deter- 
minant of history with his own "materialist" philosophy, which demon- 
strated that matenal factors determined events He also became an antireli- 
gious radical, and after completing his thesis he worked as a writer and 
publicist in Pans and Belgium During this period he wrote The Communist 
Manifesto, which sets out a program for a revolutionary government and 
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outlines his theory of social structures and social change When the revolu- 
tion of 1848 broke out in Germany, he returned to edit a radical newspaper 
After the revolution failed, he went into exile again and settled m London, 
his home for the rest of his life 

During much of this period, Marx and his family were extremely 
poor, help from his friend Fnednch Engels, a socialist textile manufacturer, 
was vital Nonetheless, his theories became increasingly well-known and 
influential, especially outside England He was consulted more and more 
frequently by Russian and German radicals and revolutionaries, and since 
his death. Communist parties have developed all over the world Their 
dogma consists of the analyses of Marx and of Lenin, who led the first suc- 
cessful Communist revolution 

Because Marx's work is still used by so many writers m then analyses 
of contemporary society, we discuss it m additional detail later m the chap- 
ter Of course, the ideas of many other long-dead writers are essential to con- 
temporary analyses, but Marx's work is rather different Marxist sociologists 
form a school whose analyses take place within the framework Marx created 
In this sense, therefore, Marxism is an entirely contemporary theory 

The basic elements of conflict theory are all apparent m Marx's work 
He believed, first of all, that people have an essential nature and predefined 
interests Indeed, Marxists generally argue that if people do not behave m 
accordance with these mterests it can only mean that they have been 
deceived about what their "true mterests" are by a social system that works 
m others' favor Second, Marx analyzed both historical and contemporary 
society m terms of conflicts between different social groups with different 
mterests Finally, he emphasized the link between the nature of ideas or 
"ideologies" and the mterests of those who develop them, and he insisted 
that the ideas of an age reflect the mterests of the "ruling class " 

Marx emphasized the primacy of technology and of patterns of prop- 
erty ownership m determining the nature of people's lives and course of 
social conflict Whereas Marxist and, to a lesser degree, other "critical" con- 
flict theorists retain this emphasis, other analysts from Weber on have seen 
it as an important, but only partial, explanation Marx's work is also distin- 
guished by its claim to predict the future and its belief m the possibility of a 
perfect, conflict-free, communist society Such beliefs are accepted partly or 
m full by the more "critical" theorists, while bemg rejected by the analytic 
conflict theorists who draw on Weber The divide between the two 
approaches thus derives from the central differences between Marx and 
Weber themselves 

Max Weber (1864-1920) Max Weber was bom mto a prominent bour- 
geois German family His father was an important member of the National 
Liberal Party, with a seat m the Reichstag (Parliament), his mother came 
from a wealthy but also mtensely religious and cultured background There 
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was considerable tension in his parents 7 marriage As a youth, Weber tend- 
ed to identify with his father However, durmg his post-student years, 
when he was still financially dependent and living at home, he came to 
resent the older man and his authoritarian behavior These conflicts played 
an important part m the complete breakdown Weber suffered m his early 
thirties 

Before and after this period, Weber was enormously productive, both 
m his intellectual work and m political activities He held chairs at the uni- 
versities of Freiburg and Heidelberg and produced a range of works on top- 
ics which included economic policy, political development, the social psy- 
chology of industrial work, the sociology of religion, economic history, and 
the methodology of social science At the same time, he played an impor- 
tant role in Christian-Soaal political circles, producing papers on current 
issues Durmg this penod his home was a center of German intellectual life 

The last years of Weber's life were also those of the First World War, 
of German defeat, of revolution and virtual civil war at home, and of the 
establishment of a German Republic During this period Weber was 
intensely mvolved m politics After initially supporting the war, he later 
urged peace overtures and called for widespread changes m the German 
political structure He was a founding member of the Deutsche 
Demokratische Partei and was mvolved m writing the new constitution 
But he also called the abortive 1918 revolution a "bloody carnival," some- 
thing the left wing never forgave and which doomed proposals to have him 
J°m the government or become a candidate for president of the Republic 

For all his lifelong concern with the relationship between politics and 
intellectual thought, Weber had none of the utopian prophet about him 
Like Marx, Weber wanted to identify the origins of essen tial characteristics 
of modem society, but he did not see modernization as the road to per- 
fection On the contrary modem rationality could be an "iron cage," creat- 
ing a narrow disenchanted" world of bureaucratic officialdom 

Weber s analyses are complex and difficult to categorize, and they 
have had none of Marx's impact on the world Nonetheless, a very large 
proportion of non-Marxist intellectuals would nominate him as the greatest 
of sociologists, and his ideas are the smgle most important influence on 
analytic conflict theory 2 He is also of great importance to some of the 
younger sociologists m the "critical" tradition, most especially Jurgen 
Habermas As we discuss below, much of Habermas' work on modernity 
and rationalization needs to be read as an ongomg debate with Max Weber 


Weber also, like Marx, continues to arouse considerable passion Raymond Aron 
describes a Heidelberg conference to celebrate the centenary of Weber's birth Emotions ran 

fh! i;r d H He iw rt u f T se ' ? ne 0f Ae cntical sociologists we discuss later, attacked with 
fury the long-dead Weber's hostility to and disbelief m s^ialist utopianism Raymond Aron, 

252-56 " Ct, S m S ° Cl0 0g,Cn Tho,, S ht 2 (Harmondsworth, Middlesex Penguin Books, 1970), pp 
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Like Marx, Weber saw people's activities as largely self-interested 
However, he believed that a historian or sociologist must recognize, m 
addition to such universal mterests as the acquisition of wealth, the impor- 
tance of goals and values specific to a society For example, he suggested 
that the Calvinists' desire to save their souls found expression m the unique 
goal of simply accumulating wealth This was seen as evidence of God's 
favor, whereas actually enjoying its fruits would be sinful indulgence 3 

Weber analyzed the way people maneuver m pursuit of advantage m 
terms of both particular values and circumstances and more general socio- 
logical categories He formulated ideal types by abstracting from different 
historical contexts the essential elements of a general concept Real-life exam- 
ples need not correspond exactly to the stylized ideal type for example, it 
may be impossible to find any examples of bureaucracy which correspond 
m every particular to Weber's model of it However, an ideal type is very 
important in making historical and contemporary events intelligible For 
example, Weber argues that an essential element of modem bureaucracies 
is that they are organized around written documents ("the files") and 
around fixed rules which define precisely what officials can and cannot do 
American and Chinese bureaucracies may differ m certain ways because of 
general differences between the two countries But msofar as both are 
examples of the ideal bureaucratic fype, we can see that they will also be 
alike m crucial ways, including how they deal with the public 

Weber was very concerned with power and with the ways m which 
some people secure domination over others He distinguished between 
unlegitunated domination and legitimated domination, which has authority, 
and mvolves claims that certam people have the nglit to be obeyed He sug- 
gested that there are three mam foundations for successful claims to author- 
ity — or three "ideal types " 

Charismatic authority rests on a leader's personal qualities, so that "title 
governed submit because of their belief m the extraordinary quality of the 
specific pei son The legitimacy of charismatic rule thus rests upon the 
belief m magical powers, revelations and hero worship " 4 Thus, Jesus' disci- 
ples followed him because of what he was, not because of some position 
which he held 

Tiaditional authouty is also personal, but it is enjoyed because it has 
been handed down from the past A king or a tribal chief may not personal- 
ly be very capable or effective, but he enjoys authority legitimated by cus- 
tom Weber argues that m general "patnarchalism is by far the most impor- 
tant type of domination the legitimacy of which rests upon tradition 

3 Weber distinguishes among different types of social action, not a!l of n hich are "ratio- 
nal" and calculating in the sense implied here See Chapter Four for a discussion of Weber's 
ideas on the connection betv\ ecn action and meaning 

A Froiu Max Wcbtr Essay* m Sociology, edited and with an introduction b\ H H Gerth 
and C Wnght Mills (London Routlcdgc & Kegan Paul Ltd , 1970), pp 295-96 
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they could play in strengthening the position of a social group or a given 
social order He emphasized, m particular, the importance of "legitimacy," 
the belief that someone's position and the system incorporating it are right 
and proper This concept recurs m and influences much of modem conflict 
analysis 

Power, Position, and Legitimacy: Twentieth-century Theorists 

Although the major elements of conflict theory were set out by Marx 
and Weber, a number of other theorists developed comparable ideas that 
have also had a significant impact on modem analysts The most important 
are the elite theorists (namely Pareto, Mosca, and Michels), Thorstem 
Veblen, and Joseph Schumpeter 

Elite Theory The most prominent elite theorists are Weber's contem- 
porary, Vilfredo Pareto (1848-1923), Pareto's great rival, Gaetano Mosca 
(1858-1941), and Weber's fnend, Robert Michels (1876-1936) Although in 
no sense did they form a school, they shared a number of important ideas 9 

Their central argument was that only a small number of people m any 
organization can hold authority and that their occupation of these positions 
automatically places them at odds with those subjected to it Moreover, 
these theorists contended, the elites who are m control generally share a 
common culture, and they are organized — not necessarily formally, but in 
the sense that they act together to defend their position, as well as using it 
to their own individual advantage In other words, elite theory presents 
explicitly the argument that people's self-interest and the intrinsically 
unequal nature of power make conflict both inevitable and permanent 

Michels' mam concern was with the so-called "iron law of oligarchy," 
the proposition that small groups m authority come to run political parties 
essentially for their own ends Mosca was primarily concerned with the 
conflict between holders of political power and those whom they dominate 
Indeed, Mosca upended Marx, identifying political positions as the source 
of domination m all other spheres, including the economic Pareto, on the 
other hand, recognized the existence of other nonpolitical elites, but he 
emphasized the "governing elites" who rule a society, and the existence of 
ruling and subject classes who face each other like alien nations The mod- 
em analytic theorists, especially Dahrendorf, have been most influenced by 
the elite theorists' insistence on authority and the state as dominant sources 


9 Vilfredo Pareto, The Treatise on General Sociology (New York Dover, 1963), Robert 
Michels, Political Parties A Soctologtcal Study of Oligarchical Tendencies of Modern Democracy, 
bans Eden and Cedar Paul (New York The Free Press, 1949), Gaetano Mosca, The Ruling Class 
(New York McGraw-Hill, 1960) In the case of Pareto, whose influence on Parsons we have 
noted, die theory of elites comprised only a small part of his work 
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of power Their general image of society as divided horizontally mto an 
elite and a mass is also apparent m C Wnght Mills' social critique 


Thorstein Veblen (1857-1929) Veblen's major importance for modem 
conflict theory lies m the fact that he was one of the very few early 
American sociologists to analyze the roots of power and conflict in a broad 
historical context Early American sociologists were essentially empirical 
and pragmatic m style, and only of America could it be said that here "soci- 
ology is practiced without socialism " 10 Instead, they tended to be reform- 
ers, like the highly influential Lester Ward, who approached "social prob- 
lems" with a faith m government policies and gradualist reforms 11 Veblen, 
by contrast, analyzed society m terms of the conflicting interests of different 
social groups, and he also denounced passionately much of the existing 
order Among modem theorists, C Wnght Mills both continued this tradi- 
tion and drew directly on Veblen in his discussion of status struggles 

Veblen, like Marx, believed that modem society is characterized by 
the conflict between opposmg "economic" groups In his case they are the 
"industrial" class, who actually make goods, and the "pecuniary" class, 
who are mvolved m finance and sales and whom he characterized as para- 
sites living off the innovation and productiveness of the rest of the popula- 
tion 12 Veblen was also mterested in the constants of human nature that 
underlie social behavior He argued that people desire passionately the 
esteem of others and that esteem is essentially a competitive affair, since for 
everyone to enjoy high status is a contradiction m terms A very large part 
of people s behavior, Veblen argued, especially styles of consumption and 
leisure, can be explained by the struggle for high standing m the eyes of 
one's neighbors 


Joseph Schumpeter (1883-1950) Of the generation that followed 
t r\ er ' ^ Was J ^ us ^ rian Joseph Schumpeter who most clearly developed 
Weber s interest m how a group's success is rooted m its social position and 
in the importance of legitimacy He also developed Marx's ideas about 
c winges m the distribution of power and with them the process of human his- 
tory umpeter argued that 'classes" — a term he used loosely to descnbe 
more or less organized and distinctive social groups— achieve power because 
ey command skills that are either new and innovative or that (because of 
ranging circumstances) are far more important than they were in the past 13 


often P 7« n!SS ^ York Noonday Press, 1955), p 22 As so 

openl v ideolomcal between *»«*« a *d the rest of Europe more 

opcnl) ^deolog.cal than America, less so than the European mainland 

career on Amencan ampuSs"^' ^ * S E A Ross ' often found !t ver Y dlfficult t0 makC 3 

;;“ eb,en ' nc nCOry 0fthe U,sure ° ttSS ^ ew York Modem Library, 1934) 
Joseph Schumpeter, Imperialism and Social Classes (Cleveland Mendian Books, 1955) 
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Their position can then be used to obtain further wealth and privilege, dis- 
pose of older groups, and protect themselves from competition 

Ultimately, however, because they fail to continue providing valued 
services and because new innovatory groups nse up, powerful classes are 
replaced by others The new classes attack the old successfully and deny the 
legitimacy of their position Thus, late twentieth-century America contains 
large numbers of people whose occupations simply did not exist a short 
time ago The success of, for example, the industries of Silicon Valley has 
created major shifts in the economic — and political — power of various 
states In the United Kingdom, the work force m traditional industries 
employing manual workers has shrunk enormously The Labour Party 
found it harder to wm a general election during the 1970s and 1980s partly 
for this reason It simply has fewer "reliable" manual workers' votes than m 
the past 

Two of Schumpeter's own most interesting examples are the rise of 
imperialist warrior groups and the decline of the capitalist bourgeoisie 
He argues that the medieval feudal aristocracy developed from warrior 
groups They attamed power m a society where war was continual, where 
people consequently sought armed protection, and where fighting skill 
had to be acquired and mamtained over a lifetime 14 As this situation 
changed with the rise of the modem state, modem arms, and the con- 
script army, the aristocracy's position declined At present, Schumpeter 
argues, the capitalist class, which ascended because of its economic 
achievements, is m decline in its turn Technological innovation has 
become institutionalized, and mdependent entrepreneurs are less impor- 
tant Meanwhile, a new class of intellectuals, with its own group attitudes 
and group interests has arisen, undermining the legitimacy of the old 
order and creating for itself a new power base m the mcreasmgly impor- 
tant government bureaucracies 15 

Schumpeter had no belief m a conflict-free utopia, and he tended to 
regret the passmg of capitalist society rather than use his work as a vehicle 
for criticism and advocacy of change However, just as he acknowledged 
his great debt to Marx, so his own work has influenced "critical" modem 
theorists, as well as those who, like him, believe m an objective, analytic 
sociology In particular, the influence of his ideas about capitalism's loss of 
legitimacy is apparent m the work of Jurgen Habermas, the most important 
active theorist in the tradition of the Frankfurt School 


14 Ibid The history of ancient Egypt is similar, Schumpeter suggests The repulsion of 
the invading Hylcsos created a new warrior class that then, under the "New" Empire, wrested 
power from the mdependent landlords of the "Old" and "Middle" periods 

15 Joseph Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy (London Unwin University 
Books, 1943), pp 131-55 Schumpeter's central argument is that current social trends and con- 
flicts will lead m the end to some form of socialism 
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The Web of Conflict: Simmel and the Chicago School 

In addition to the central tradition of conflict analysis, which we have 
just described, there exists a rather different approach to the study of con- 
flict It emphasizes the abstract qualities of a social order, rather than the 
origins and progress of actual conflicts, and is exemplified by the writings 
of Georg Simmel and the Chicago School 

Georg Simmel (1858-1918) Among the great early sociologists, 
Simmel was the most mterested in identifying universal patterns m human 
behavior Whereas Marx and Weber wanted to understand what made a 
particular society operate, Simmel concentrated on developing what is 
almost a mathematics of society a collection of statements about human 
relationships and social behavior that apply irrespective of the historical 
setting He has influenced a whole range of modern theorists who are simi- 
larly mterested m interpersonal relationships, including some conflict theo- 
rists, symbolic mteractiomsts, exchange theorists, structuralists, and net- 
work analysts 16 

SunmeTs sensitivity to how human relationships form and change 
was related to his own background and his feelings of insecurity and root- 
lessness He was bom m Berlin, the youngest child of a Jewish businessman 
who had converted to Christianity His father died when Simmel was still a 
child, and the boy was never close to his mother He studied history and 
philosophy at the University of Berlin, and stayed on there as a Piwntdozent , 
an unpaid lecturer dependent on student fees His lectures were enormous- 
ly popular, and he published widely Among his friend s were many of the 
foremost academics and writers of the time, incl udin g Weber Yet although 
he applied constantly for senior positions m German universities, he was 
constantly turned down, partly because of anti-Semitism and partly 
because he refused, m his work, to stay within a smgle academic discipline 
It was only m 1914, at the age of fifty-six, that he was appomted finally to a 
chair at the University of Strasbourg 

The most important part of SimmeTs analysis for later conflict theory 
is his insistence that association and conflict between individuals and social 
groups not only can exist side by side, but mdeed are intimately related 
One cannot divide people neatly into self-contained groups, with common 
interests which are different from those of people m other, self-contained, 
antagonistic groups Marx's image is of a society divided horizontally into 
antagonistic blocks, Simmel's is of a society integrated by numerous cross- 
cutting conflicts, m which those who stand together m one respect are 
opposed m another 


16 See pp 154,184,280,361 
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Simmers insistence that "social action always mvolves harmony and 
conflict, love and hatred" 17 did more than reinforce the tendency of "ana- 
lytic" conflict theorists to consider conflict a permanent condition It also 
alerted them to the way varying degrees of social contact and interdepen- 
dence affe ct the nature of conflict For example, Lewis Coser's discussion 
of how conflict can actually stabilize a society is based directly on Simmers 
writing 

Robert Park and the Chicago School An emphasis on conflict as a 
general and abstract principle of social life has been more typical of 
American than of European sociology Robert Park (1864-1944), whose only 
formal training was in SimmePs courses in Berlin, built up the Chicago 
School of Sociology, which is renowned for research mto the social life and 
culture of the city 18 He also developed a system of general concepts that 
described what were, for him, the central characteristics of social life They 
consisted of competition, conflict, accommodation, and assimilation mto a 
common culture 19 Park argued that competition, which is universal and 
continuous among individuals, determines individual careers Conflict aris- 
es rather over status and over the way superordination — power — is allocat- 
ed socially Conflict may thus mvolve groups as well as individuals Park 
and his colleagues were more mterested m analyzing racial antagonisms 
and conflict among different ethnic groups than the class struggles stressed 
by Marx and other Europeans, whose own societies were much more racial- 
ly and culturally homogeneous Once again, the influence of this rather dif- 
ferent tradition is especially apparent m the work of Lewis Coser, one of the 
most important of American conflict theorists 

Summary 

The most important historical influences on modem conflict theory 
are the writings of Karl Marx and Max Weber, and modem theorists can be 
divided mto two groups accordmg to who is the dominant influence upon 
them A number of other sociologists who share the same general conflict 
perspective have also influenced modem theory, and American sociology, 
in particular, has been influenced by a different tradition of "conflict analy- 
sis" deriving from Simmel 

17 Lewis A Coser, Masters of Sociological Thought Ideas m Historical and Social Conit xt 
(New York Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1971), pp 184-85 

18 This demonstrates an emphasis on understanding people's definitions of their own 
situation similar to the approach developed by symbolic mteractiorusm, which is discussed in 
Chapter Four 

19 Robert E Park and Ernest W Burgess, Introduction to the Study of Socitty (Chicago Hu* 
University of Chicago Press, 1921) 
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II 


PART ONE 

Conflict Theory and the Critique of Society 


This section covers the conflict theory of Maix and modern Marxist sociolo- 
gists, of Habermas and the Frankfurt School analysts, of C Wright Mills, 
and of Pierre Bourdieu All the writers in this group are distinguished by 
their view of social science and their image of society as divided hierarchi- 
cally mto exclusive groups Most also share a belief m the possibility of an 
ideal social order In general, we refer to them as "critical" theorists because 
they all use social science to criticize society, in particular, the "ruling 
class," the "power elite," or what is often called the "establishment " 
However, "critical theory" is also used more narrowly to refer to the work 
of the Frankfurt School 

Critical conflict theorists believe that social analysts should not sepa- 
rate their work from their moral commitments, and they see their theories 
as a force for change and progress They also believe that objectivity is more 
or less impossible For them, social science is inextricably bound up with 
the particular views of a writer, winch are m turn a function of his or her 
society, In other words, they reject the usual scientific view that whatever 
writers own values or motives in writing may be, their theories stand or 
fall by whether mdependent factual evidence supports them At the same 
time, critical conflict theorists feel sure that their own values and stan- 
dards are the right ones, and therefore constitute a justified basis for social 
critique 


The particular focus of their critique is the way wealth, status, and 
power are distributed m society Theorists of this type generally see society 
as vided rather clearly between a small group of powerful and privileged 
people and an exploited or manipulated mass They are also inclined to use 
a unicausal" theory of social structure and to see people's circumstances as 
primar y etermined by one set of institutions, most often property At the 
same tune,they do not believe that society need be highly segmented and 
unequa ey contrast the societies they analyze with a better order of 
^ f 11 0 compare the "irrational" present, in which human devel- 
IT? f 1 lded ^ //ra honal" state of affairs, m which 
which thpv^H f r ^ us Vlsi0n of a society based on values 

hurnt^!h PreSUm .l 0 be absolutel y va h d, as well as their concept of "real" 
T 11 f e '-, are . e star tmg pomts for their criticisms of actual societies 
are a ^ Ma f* “ ** dommant influence The argument that ideas 

is his Mnrpnvp S °uu ^innstances and for that reason not objectively correct 
St o7 b K i beheVed that ™ theory was not open to 

of Dolihcal and 8 T ldeolo §y'" also regarded his work as a form 
of political and moral achon-an expression of the ideas that would guide 
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the proletariat to inevitable victory Marxists use the term praxis to describe 
actions informed m this way by theoretical considerations and, more pre- 
cisely, revolutionary consciousness In addition, Marx presented a two-class 
model of society, divided between oppressors and oppressed on the basis 
of property, and looked forward to the communist utopia m which humani- 
ty would realize its essential nature 

For the most part, conflict theory of this type has developed m 
Europe, particularly Western Europe In countries under one-party 
Communist rule, Marxism or Marxism-Leninism has been treated as essen- 
tially a state religion and not open to critical analysis and development 
Philosophers, sociologists, and political theorists, such as Leszek 
Kolakowski, who engaged m such analysis, frequently have been forced 
mto exile 20 On the other hand, m Western Europe, intellectuals have con- 
tinued to be greatly influenced by Marx Although the organized 
Communist parties have themselves produced some important Marxist the- 
orists, such as Antonio Gramsci m Italy, they too insist on doctrinal ortho- 
doxy, and the major source of modem critical conflict theory is Marxist 
intellectuals outside the party hierarchies 

In America there was a strong Marxist and Communist element in 
intellectual life during the 1930s and 1940s Nevertheless, although a num- 
ber of sociologists and economists (such as Norman Bimbaum and Paul 
Sweezy) continued to use Marxist categories, Marxist analysis had little 
direct impact on American sociology in the twenty years immediately after 
the Second World War Durmg this penod, the only widely known and 
influential "critical" sociologist was C Wright Mills, who was heavily influ- 
enced by Marx but not m any clear sense a Marxist Durmg the Vietnam 
penod, however, many younger Amencan sociologists were involved with 
the New Left and were heavily influenced by vanous radical wnters, but 
qmte specifically by Marx Consequently, the "critical sociology" of the 
Frankfurt tradition and other Marxist and neo-Marxist writings became 
increasingly known and influential m American sociology Marxian jour- 
nals have been founded specifically devoted to this approach 21 


20 Kolakowski, one of the most eminent of modem European political philosophers, was 
expelled from the Communist Party m 1966 and dismissed from his chair of philosophy at 
Warsaw University m 1968 He was accused of corrupting youth by his reexamination of 
Marxist tenets He is now a fellow of All Souls' College, Oxford 

21 ki 1982, the Amencan Journal of Sociology acknowledged this by publishing a supple- 
ment devoted entirely to Marxist analyses Its editors are, as they note, part of that "cohort of 
sociologists that has been most influenced by Marxist perspectives" — that cohort, m other 
words, then in its mid-thirties and now in its forties, that was m college in the mid to late 
1960s Michael Burawoy and Theda Skocpol, eds , Marxist Inquiries Studies of Labor, Class and 
States, supplement to Vol 88 of the Amencan Journal of Sociology More generally, die journal 
Theory and Society provides a forum for Marxist analysis 
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MARXIST AND NEO-MARXIST SOCIOLOGY 

This section dis cusses in some detail Marx’s own analyses, as well as those 
of later Marxist scholars As we noted above, Marxism remains an entirely 
contemporary theory because so many sociologists work within it, and we 
therefoie present it as an integrated perspective We describe Marx's theory 
of the economic basis of social organization, the classes and class conflict 
that arise around economic interests, and the importance of ideology in both 
maintaining and undermining a social older We also consider Marx's com- 
prehensive theory of social evolution and his prophecy of the ideal classless 
and stateless society to come, and we look at how some modem theorists 22 
incorporate political and cultural factois into Marxist class analysis 23 

The Economic Basis of Society 

The distinguishing mark of Marxist analysis is that it identifies eco- 
nomic factors as the fundamental determinant of social structure and 
change Other spheres of social life and the ideas and values that people 
hold are seen as shaped by and dependent on the nature of economic pro- 
duction In Schumpeter's analogy, they play the role of "transmission 
belts," through which the social forces and group interests created by eco- 
nomic arrangements emerge into social life 24 

Marx distinguished between three aspects of social organization They 
are, first, the "material forces of production," or the actual methods by 
which people produce their livings, second, the "relations of production" 
that arise out of them and that include property relations and rights, and 
third, the "legal and political" superstructures and the ideas, or "forms of 
social consciousness," that correspond to the first two He argued that in 
production, men enter into definite relations of production [which] cor- 
respond to a definite stage of development of their material productive 
forces The sum total of these relations of production constitutes the eco- 
nomic structure of society, the real foundation The mode of production 


, A conunon distinction is between more or less orthodox "Marxist" scholars and those 

M “' S Cate8 ° n ' 8 and P eK P eCbVK “ Wh °” 
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Gre f! Fc ° nomsts Fmm Marx to Keynes (London George Allen & Unwind 
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of material life conditions the social, political, and intellectual life-process m 
general 7,25 

In other words, in Marx's view, the actual mode of production is the 
basic causal factor that ultim ately determines how societies are organized 
In this sense, his is a "materialist" theory of history, whereby "in changing 
their mode of production . . . [men] change all their social relations The 
hand-mill gives you society with the feudal lord, the steam-mill society 
with the industrial capitalist" 26 At the same time, however, both the mode 
and the relations of production — the technology and the form of economic 
organization — are the substructure that defines both the nature of a particu- 
lar society and its superstructure of law, government, and ideas 

In practice, both Marx and later Marxist writers tend to pay more 
attention to the effects of economic organization than to the mode of pro- 
duction alone. Indeed, this is a far more plausible approach There was little 
difference m technology between, for example, the Roman Empire and 
medieval Europe, yet their social structures were very different These dif- 
ferences were, moreover, often clearly related to differences m economic 
organization, such as Rome's use of numerous slaves and feudalism's sys- 
tem of serfdom 27 

However, if one admits that economic organization rather than tech- 
nology is the primary determinant of social structure, one also undermines, 
to a considerable degree, Marx's claim that a single principle "unlocks" the 
workings of society. If different forms of economic organization can coexist 
with a given technology, then these forms must result, at least partly, from 
other, noneconomic factors — the ideas and legal principles that Marxism 
relegates to the "superstructure," for example, or the principles of military 
organization, which Marxists generally ignore. Thus, many historians 
would argue that the different forms of economic organization m Rome and 
feudal Europe (and the wide-ranging differences in then social structure) 
can themselves only be understood in terms of their different legal codes 
and systems and their different military organizations A society with a cen- 
tralized standing army is obviously different from one m which fighting is 
the task of feudal lords who owe sendee to the king but who are "paid" 
with grants of land — of which they are virtually independent rulers And in 
that case, Marx's "economic theory of history" becomes, as its critics would 
argue, an insight of gemus into the role of economic factors but not an all- 


-KarlMarv Preface to A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, in Karl M.irr aud 
FrtJench Engels, SslecttJ Works, Yol I (London Lawrence and Wishart, 1962), p 362 

~ r Mar\, The Poverty o c Philosophy (Moscow Foreign Language Publishing House, no 
date),p 122 

“See Man: Bloch Fend i! Society, trans L A Mam on (Chicago Lm\ereit\ of Chicago 
Press, 1°62), for a discussion of the major differences betw een serfdom and sla\ er\ 
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Class and the Economic Base of Conflict 

Marx argued that all forms of economic organization that had existed 
at the time he wrote inevitably generated conflict between social classes, 
which were defined by their common economic position The Communist 
Manifesto opens with a now-famous declaration "The history of all hitherto 
existing society is the history of class struggles " 28 Tins statement embodies 
three impoitant but separate propositions The first is that people whose 
economic position, or "class," is the same also tend to act together as a 
group The second is that economic classes are the most important groups 
to be found in society, their history is the history of human society The 
third is that these classes are mutually antagonistic, and the outcome of 
their conflicts defines how society develops Marx's theory of class is thus 
not simply a theory of social structure, it is also a theory of change 

Property and Class Although we have been descnbmg the Marxist 
concept of class as "economic," Marx actually used a more specific and 
restrictive definition A class is made up of people who are alike m their 
relationship to property they have none, or they have the same type 29 
Ultimately, the sort of work people do is not what matters Thus, manual 
workers, clerks, technicians, and engmeers belong to the same class because 
they own and are paid for their labor They belong to a different class from 
capitalists and landlords, who own the instruments of production, from 
serfs, who only partly own then own labor because they are bound to a 
given lord and cannot go to work for someone else, and from slaves, who 
own no property at all 

If you look around a university campus, you will fmd the only "fac- 
tor of production" most people there own is their labor In Marxist terms 
they therefore belong to the same class the proletariat This will certainly 
be true of most of the students and also of a good n um ber of the faculty, 
who work for a salary and who, although they probably own their homes, 
do not own any "means of production " On the other hand, some faculty 
and some students probably own a fair number of s har es of stock, some 
mature students may also be running businesses, and, especially if the 
campus is M I T , some of the faculty are likely to be founders and owners 
of high-technology industries, which are offshoots of their work Because 
they own property of this type, all the people in the second group belong 
to another, different class of "capitalists " Marx, we should note, does not 


. . j ji 28Ka li l ^ arx an< * F ne dnch Engels, The Communist Manifesto (Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex Penguin Books, 1967), p 79 

®Marx distinguishes between a class "in itself" and a self-conscious (or "class-con- 
scious ) class for itself See p 94 For discussions of what creates class-consciousness or 
group mobilization see also Dahrendorf's work (pp 143-53), and the work of rational choice 
theorists (pp 329-30 and 339) 
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differentiate between shareholders, who simply provide capital, and 
entrepreneurs 30 

Marxist theory argues that different classes inevitably have incompati- 
ble interests, because under systems of property ownership, if one class 
makes economic gains, it must be at the expense of another According to 
Marx, each of the major economic systems that existed m the past strength- 
ened one particular class, which could then exploit others He wrote that 
"Freeman and slave, patrician and plebeian, lord and serf, guild-master and 
journeyman, m a word, oppressor and oppressed, stood in constant opposi- 
tion to one another, earned on an uninterrupted, now hidden, now open 
fight ," 31 and that "An oppressed class is the vital condition for every soci- 
ety founded on the antagonism of classes " 32 In bourgeois society, capital- 
ists are the oppressors, and the proletanat the oppressed 

In explaining what Marx meant by this, we must reiterate that Marx's 
general theory is the work of an analytical economist His theory of 
exploitation is based on an economic theory of value , 33 and it is important 
to note that m its essentials, his was the value theory of the "classical" econ- 
omist Ricardo Nowadays, the "labor theory of value" is seen as a distin- 
guishing aspect of Marxism, because it is only Marxist economists who con- 
tinue to hold it However, m Marx's own time it was standard theory 

Marx states that the value of a commodity is equal to the quantity of 
labor that went directly into making it In a market economy, workers sell- 
ing their labor will get for it the price of the labor that went mto "making" 
them — that is, the cost of rearing, feedmg, clothing, and housing them 
However, what each of them produces at work will very likely amount to 
considerably more than this, and this "surplus value" will go not to them 
but to the capitalist In Marx's theory, any surplus value appropriated by 
someone other than the worker is by definition exploitation, because only 
labor produces value All systems of property therefore involve a basic con- 
flict of mterest because one group expropriates the product of another's 
labor 

30 Marx tends to assume that people will belong dearly to one dass or another If this is 
not the case, then it is also a great deal less likely that a well-defined "dass conflict" x\ ill 
develop 

31 Marx and Engels, The Communist Manifesto, p 79 

32 Marx, The Poverty of Philosophy, p 196 

^For good critical discussions of Marxist economics, see Joseph Schumpeter, Ht<lory of 
Economic Analysis (London George Allen and Unwin Ltd , 1954), and Paul Samuelson, 
Collected Scientific Papers, ed J Shglitz (Cambridge, Mass MIT Press, 1966 and 1972) \ good 
modem Marxist economic anal)sis is Paul M Siveezx, The Theory of Capitalist Dculoptnei.l 
(New York Modem Reader Paperbacks, 196S) 

•^Marx’s anahsis is rejected b\ modem neoclassical economics which explicit!) sepa- 
rates judgements of how prices "ought" to be determined from description* of how the\ actu- 
ally are, and so a\ oids discussions of w hat the "real' or "just' price of, sax , a diamond max be 
Modem economics argues that pnee is related to the "marginal co*t' of producing good*, no' 
to the sum of the "cost" of labor and "surplus xaluc " It al«o arguo that prox idtng capital tor 
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Modem Marxist and Marxian sociologists retain Marx's emphasis on 
property relationships Norman Bimbaum, for example, uses Marxist cate- 
gories to analyze the United States He attacks the argument that property 
ownership is no longer a crucial determinant of power and opportunity and 
that a meritocratic educational system decides people's success Bimbaum 
argues that educational success and "access to some of the more privileged 
educational institutions" are a function of family background The "techno- 
cratic elite" is thus far from bemg a new group with interests and objectives 
quite separate from those of "capitalists /,3S Rather, Bimbaum contends, it 
operates modem organizations m the mterests of "property" and is backed 
by government, with which it has a symbiotic relationship 

Marxist feminists retain this emphasis while extending the definition 
of property They argue that "Marxism is an analysis qf exploitation in capi- 
talism, where exploitation is defined as the appropriation of surplus value 
from its producers, including people (mainly women) who engage in 
unwaged domestic labor This exploitation is possible where individual 
producers (and reproducers) do not control the means of production Thus, 
workers are exploited to the extent that they produce value (m the form of 
commodities) for which they are not paid [WJomen's unpaid household 
labor, in reproducing labor power, produces surplus value, just as surplus 
value is produced by so-called productive labor [C]apital exploits 
women's labor, both waged and unwaged, just as it does men's ' ,36 


Class Conflict Marx argued that at any one time, it is class struggle 
that defines the essential character of a society It is the product of, first, the 
irreconcilable differences in interest between classes and, second, the fact 
that a class s common mterests will encourage its members to group togeth- 
er for common action However, at any given time, the degree to which 
members of a class recognize their mterests will depend on their level of 
class consciousness The dominant ideas of any era may stand in the way of 
their recognizing their class identity, but so too may the circ um stances of 
their fives The French peasants of the nineteenth century, for example, did 


!S Ve ? ^f num f costs * or people must be recompensed For example, if y ou 
mvJS 3 ? S ] 0ck m ^ ket or a bank savmgs account, thus enabling companies to borrow, 
y° u thereby deny yourself the enjoyment of the things you could have 
bought Your recompense for this cost is the interest or dividends you receive Modem neo- 

*» ■»- - 

Michae BuSv* ZL? ' J w . enUeth ^ mtur y (New York Monthly Review Press, 1974), and 
^’"‘fochn mg Consent Changes in the Labi, Piocess Under Monopoly 
capitalism (Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1979) 

“ d tel ,'V* er ’ Wedding, Unhappy Mamage, No-Fault 
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not "form a class" in the active sense, according to Marx, because "there is 
merely a local interconnection among these small-holding peasants, and the 
identity of their interests begets no community, no national bond, and no 
political organization among them " 37 It is die task of the Marxist to encour- 
age people — specifically the members of the exploited proletariat — to rec- 
ognize and act upon their interests and to encourage and accelerate change 
and revolution, as well as understand its roots Thus, a prominent 
American Marxist sociologist has argued that "class interests m capitalist 
society are . . potential objectives " They are "hypotheses about the objec- 
tives of struggles which would occur if the actors m the struggle had a scientifi- 
cally correct understanding of their situations" 38 

What Marx provides here is a powerful theory of how groups form m 
society. However, critics have queried die degree to which members of a 
class in Marx's sense do always have common interests or tend to act m 
unison For example, innovations are favored by those who introduce them, 
and feared by all those involved with established firms, whether as owners, 
employees, or union officials Government policy often benefits one part of 
an industry at another's expense, for ©cample, by limiting imports of cheap 
foreign coal or oil and so increasing energy costs In America, northern 
businessmen wishing to relocate to small southern towns are often opposed 
by local employers, who fear the impact of higher wages and benefits, and 
welcomed by prospective workers for the same reasons 

Class and Patriarchy Marxist theory has always seen women as 
oppressed by capitalist society and the "bourgeois family " Marx and 
Engels argue that "the bourgeois sees m his wife a mere instrument of pro- 
duction " 39 In The Origin of the Family, Engels argues that with the move 
from a subsistence economy to one "with inherited property," the man took 
control in the home, and the woman was degraded and reduced to servi- 
tude 40 Wives are, he argues, worse off than ordinary prostitutes, for they 
sell their bodies once and for all mto slavery 

Although Marx and Engels took it for granted that there had always 
been a division of labor between men and women, they treat the family as 
strictly part of the superstructure, determined by the relations of produc- 

J, Karl Mar\, "The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte/' m Karl Man and Frederick 
Engels, Selected Works, Vol I (London Laivrence and Wishart, 1962), p 334 

^Enk Ohn Wnght, Class, Crisis and the State (London New Left Books, 1978), p 89 
Italics ours Marosts differ in how far they emphasize individual action and purpose The 
"structuralist" Louis Althusser argues that "if we take seriously what Marx, tells us about the 
real dialectic of history, it is not 'men' who make history but the masses in the relations of 
dass struggle " Louis Althusser, Politics and Hisfort/ (London New Left Books, 1977), p 168 
^larv and Engels, Tfic Communist Manifesto, pp 77-78 

40 Fredenck Engels, Tlic Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State (New York 
Penguin Books, 1972), trans Alick West, p 87 This was written by Engels using notes left by 
Marx before his death 
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tion Hie bouigeois family is a pioduct of propei ly; thcicfore, it will vanish 
with the vanishing of capital, and with it will vanish women's oppression 
Women will be biought back into “public industry/' and love will be the 
basis of lelations between the sexes 

Marxist feminists aie divided m their response to this analysis Some 
feel that oithodox Maixist analysis is essentially correct, although it may 
need some elaboration Shelton and Agger, for example, argue that house- 
hold work needs to be mcoi pointed into the analysis, but that one should 
"conceptualize [the] double oppiession of women [once m the households 
second time in the paid laboi foice] as a function of capitalism" alone 41 
Others disagree, and argue that explanations must take account of pntn- 
cnchy as something separate from and additional to capitalism Women's 
oppression is not, they aigue, simply equivalent to the oppression of the 
proletariat by the bourgeoisie, foi "domestic slaves arc not exploited m the 
same way as wage slaves They would have to be paid a wage for this to be 
true " 42 Instead, women's position has to be understood m terms of male 
supremacy as well 

Zillah Eisenstem defines pah im chy as the "male hierarchical ordering 
of society" and argues that it is rooted m biology rather than economics or 
history 43 Patriarchal culture exerts conti ol through the "sexual division of 
labor It designates the fact that roles, purposes, activity, one's labor, are 
determined separately " 44 As such it predates— and outlives— capitalism, 
but the two are nonetheless mutually reinforcing Thus, "patriarchy pro- 
vides the sexual hierarchical ordering of society for political 
control while capitalism as an economic class system feeds off the 
patriarchal ordering " 45 

Marxist feminists of this persuasion argue that "The sexual division of 
labor and society remains intact even with women m the paid economy " 46 
Capitalism has intensified the sexual division of labor by separating the 
home from the place of work It creates two distinctive kinds of work- 
wage labor and domestic labor "The housewife emerged, alongside the 
proletariat— the two characteristic laborers of developed capitalist 
society Hence, abolishing capitalism and the bourgeois ruling class is 
not, m itself, an adequate solution to women's oppression At the same 


^Shelton and Agger, Shotgun Wedding, p 32 

Feminism" Developing a Theory of Capitalist Patriarchy and Socialist 
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Eisenstem, Capitalist Patiiaichu, p 17 
“Ibid,p 17 
45 Ibid,p 28 
^Ibid , p 29 
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time, insofar as the "traditional" family profits the bourgeoisie as a class, 
socialism is a necessary precondition to realizing woman's potential 

Culture, Ideology, and Alienation 

Marx emphasized that feelings and opinions about people m power 
are of major importance especially whether their position is viewed as 
nght or whether people feel exploited and oppressed He thus identified 
one of the major topics of conflict theory 48 Marx's own discussion of the 
role of ideas m establishing control follows from his argument that the 
legal, political, and cultural superstructure is ultimately a reflection of 
underlying economic relationships He argued that people m a class society 
believe a large number of things that are not correct but are rather a form of 
"ideology" whose mam purpose is to legitimize the position of those cur- 
rently m control Such ideology stands m the way of other people realizing 
what then "real" mterests are, so that, Marxists argue, they suffer from false 
consciousness To Marx, religion was an excellent example of this process, an 
"opium of the masses" that muted discontent by focusing attention on a 
supposedly better world to come 

It is this part of Marx's thought which inspired his and his followers' 
criticisms of "objective" social reporting and analysis as imbued with the 
authors' prejudices However, Marx did not— unlike later theorists such as 
the symbolic mteractionists — reject the possibility of quantitative research 
as such, since he was sure that his own viewpomt was scientifically correct 
Thus, m order to obtain adequate information on working class conditions, 
he drew up a long questionnaire which was distributed through workers' 
societies and groups m France Questions ranged from "Is your work done 
by hand or with the aid of machinery 7 " to "Do you know any instances m 
which the Government has intervened to protect the workers against the 
exaction of the employers and their illegal combinations 7 " 49 

This questionnaire, devised at the very end of Marx's working life, is 
concerned entirely with the "outward" conditions of work However, Marx 
also believed that class society was evil because, besides fostering exploita- 
tion and false consciousness, the whole nature of its economic life created 
alienation Marx felt that man has an essential nature, which he believed to 
be realized through creative work (This notion is, we may note, qmte dif- 
ferent from Durkheim's, who felt that mankind needed limits and fixed 

48 As his description of die French peasantry shows, Marx did not believe that only "ide- 
ology” affected people's class consciousness His remarks here anticipate many of the factors 
discussed by "analytic" conflict theorists interested m the way change actually occurs See pp 

49 Results were never published Apparently very few workers were able or illing to 
work through its 101 items The questionnaire (The Enquete Ouvriere) is reprinted in Karl 
Man Selected Writings in Sociology and Social Philosophy, eds T B Bottomore and Maximihen 
Rubel (Harmondsworth Penguin Books, 1961), pp 210^-18 
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norms. Durkheim was also concerned at the consequences of modern 
industrial society for human development, but his concept of anomie, or 
normlessness, appeals greatly to functionalists 50 ) For Marx, the division of 
labor, the institution of private property, and the whole "cash nexus" of 
commercial relations alienate man not only from what he produces and the 
act of producing it, but also from both himself and his fellows People view 
each other m terms of the narrow standards of the workplace, rather than as 
full "species-bemgs " 51 Consequently, the abolition of property, and its 
attendant class relationships, would also end this alienation 

This part of Marx's thought has been given increasing attention in 
recent decades, and its influence is apparent far beyond strictly "Marxist" 
writings Criticisms of the soullessness of modem work, or the actions of 
people opting for a self-supporting and/or communal life, all belong to the 
same broad strand of thought as Marx's early writing on alienation It 
should be emphasized, however, that Marx did not share the romantic view 
that the country was inherently superior to the town, and the Industrial 
Revolution a catastrophe On the contrary — capitalism and the wealth it 
produced were the necessary preconditions for the communist utopia 

Although Marx regarded culture and ideology as simply a reflection 
of the underlying economic substructure, contemporary sociologists gener- 
ally see the "superstructure" as important m its own right Many neo- 
Marxists, especially m Europe, believe that cultural factors play an indepen- 
dent role m maintaining class inequalities — and potentially m creating 
revolutionary change 52 In a later section of this chapter we will also be 
looking in detail at the work of Pierre Bourdieu, whose work on "cultural 

capital and the reproduction of class inequalities also draws heavily on 
Marx's ideas 

Evolution and the Classless Society 

Marx s social theory is essentially a theory of change and evolution, 
w hich looks back over the whole of history, forward to the future, and 
c aims to explain and understand both A given economic system has with- 
in it, ar\ argued, the seeds of change its own logic and the way it works 
necoxsanh produce its successor 

, Mnr , M \ N describe this process in terms of a given order's "contradic- 
iit ns, w uc 1 1 1 \ clop o\ er time until the whole system becomes unwork- 
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able and there is a violent, revolutionary shift to another order altogether, 
the "negation" of the previous one This view of development and change 
as a pattern of inner conflict is known as the dialectic 53 Like many other ele- 
ments m his theory, including alienation, Marx's idea of the dialectic is a 
reworking of a Hegelian concept However, Hegel was mterested in the 
development of self-awareness and "Spirit " Marx's concern was the evolu- 
tion of human society through economic stages 

Marx identified four major types of class society, each with its "pri- 
mary classes" — Asiatic, ancient, feudal, and bourgeois The Asiatic mode 
is based on state-controlled irrigation and a system of royal despotism 
and ownership of all land, but Marx treats only the last three m detail as 
part of Western history In each case, change mvolves the appearance of 
new classes The barbarian military chieftains who overran the Roman 
empire replaced ancient society with a society of feudal overlords and 
serfs, m turn they were replaced by the capitalist bourgeoisie, the adver- 
saries of the proletariat The next stage, however, would be different, 
Marx prophesied, for the contradictions inherent m capitalism would 
usher m an ideal communist society, in which property and classes would 
be abolished and alienation would be replaced by self-realization In 
dialectical terms, communist society would "emerge phoemx-like from 
the ashes of capitalist society ' ,54 

The End of Capitalism Marx argued that over time many smaller 
capitalists, along with the other distinctive groups of previous eras — small 
shopkeepers, peasants, handicraftsmen — would be swallowed up mto the 
proletariat, their skills obsolete or their capital too small for them to com- 
pete Only two ever more strongly differentiated classes would remain At 
the same time, capitalists would produce more and more, on the backs of 
the exploited work force, without the market expanding correspondingly 
Competition would then force the capitalists to cut prices and wages, and 


53 It is often expressed in terms of a "thesis" and its opposite, or "antithesis," producing 
a new "synthesis," thus 
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See Avinen, The Social and Political Thought of Karl Marx, p 171 We have described the dialectic 
m a way we consider faithful to Marx's own use However, we should note that it is also used 
in a more complicated and philosophical sense by a number of writers influenced by the 
Mapast philosopher George Lukacs to discuss the relationships between human consciousness 
and historical reality 

w Ibid,p 182 
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the rate of profit would decline toward zero The outcome would be misery 
for the masses— but also revolt and the end of capitalism 

Thus, Marx argues, "along with the constantly diminishing number of 
the magnates of capital, who usurp and monopolize grows the mass of 
misery, oppression, slavery, degradation, exploitation, but with this too 
grows the revolt of the working-class, a class always increasing m numbers, 
and disciplined, muted, organized The knell of capitalist private prop- 
erty sounds The expropriators are expropriated " 55 

Marx's forecasts clearly have not been borne out There has been nei- 
ther mcreasmg misery m the West nor a steady decline m the rate of profit 
Moreovei, although production is more "concentrated," ownership is not, 
and shareholdeis are more and more often trade unions or pension funds 
Marxist analysts, however, have been at pains to show that the survival of 
capitalism is tempoiary 56 

Lenin's theory of imperialism is the most influential such argument 
In lus great work Capital, Marx remarks that capitalist countries use their 
colomes as provideis of raw materials, captive markets for their products, 
and treasure grounds to loot 57 From these remarks, Lenin developed a 
Marxist theory of imperialism He argued that advanced capitalism's need 
for ever-expandmg markets and profitable investment opportunities would 
dictate a foreign policy of imperialism and of destructive wars among indi- 
vidual rivals for colonial possessions 58 Imperialism would, temporarily, 
stave off the time when profits vanished and capitalism disappeared 

Clearly, governments often act m pursuit of the economic interests of 
home investors — and consumers Western governments' prompt response 
to Iraq's occupation of Kuwait, as compared to their vacillations in the for- 
mei Yugoslavia, provide a recent mstance However, critics argue that the 
specific Marxist theory of imperialism is madequate and frequently wrong 
They point to the frequently "imperialist" policies of noncapitalist countries 
(for example China's seizure of Tibet, or the former Soviet Umon's occupa- 
tion of the Baltic states), and also note that imperialism was characteristic of 
the eaily days of capitalism, before falling profits should have threatened 
Modern capitalist states, by contrast, have withdrawn from their former 
colonies 

Closely related to Marxist ideas about imperialism is dependency 
thccnif, which has developed a view of the world as divided into coic and 

knrl Mnr\, Capital, Vol I, trans Samuel Moore and Edward Avcling, cd , T Engel 1 * 
(l ondon Lawrence and Wishart, 1961), Chapter XXXII (Historical Tendency of Capitalist 
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peiiphery 59 Like Marx and Lenin, dependency theorists analyze events as 
part of a particular histone process the global expansion of capitalism The 
core is industrially advanced and develops as a result of its own internal 
dynamics In the dependent countries of the periphery, by contrast, what 
happens depends on the demands and requirements of the core 

These ideas have been developed furthest by Immanuel Wallerstem in 
his work on what he calls the "Modem World-System " He argued that 
what exists under capitalism is, for the first time, a truly global system held 
together by economic, not political or military, ties 60 The growth of the 
modem capitalist world economy was made possible by the geographical 
expansion of the core countries of Western Europe The exploration and 
conquests of the sixteenth century were followed by economic domination 

According to Wallerstem, different parts of the world-system special- 
ize, or have different "functions " Thus, the periphery supplies raw materi- 
als for the enterprises of the core 61 This difference is mirrored in the way 
labor is controlled in different areas "Free labor is the form of labor control 
used for skilled work m core countries whereas coerced labor is used for 
less skilled work m peripheral areas The combination thereof is the essence 
of capitalism " 62 

Wallerstem also argues that core areas developed strong states, and 
penpheral areas weak ones In the early development of capitalism, states 
were important in providing social stability through their growing bureau- 
cracies and monopoly of force However, the capitalist world-system is one 
of economic integration, and it is through economic mechanisms that the 
core controls the periphery 

However, cntics query whether underdeveloped countries were or are 
exploited m the sense of bemg impovenshed by capitalist production They 
pomt out that nmeteenth-century America was a major recipient of foreign 
investments, as are today's fastest-growmg countries 63 and that some of the 


59 See especially Andre Gunder Frank, Dependent Accumulation and Underdevelopment 
(London Macmillan Press Ltd , 1978) 

“In the past there were world empires, such as that of Rome, but the\ « ere held togeth- 
er nulitanly, not economically 

61 Wallerstein also talks of the "semi periphery," halfwa\ between exploiter and 
exploited 
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richest countries in the "core"— such as Australia— are predominantly 
exporters of raw materials More generally, Wallerstem's work has been crit- 
icized by Randall Collins for exaggerating the importance of changes m mili- 
tary technology 64 , by feminists for treating women as "appendages of men 
m households" 65 , and for "economic determinism," or underemphasizmg 
the importance of political organization and other noneconomic factors 

Among these critics, Theda Skocpol and Anthony Giddens are notable 
because they draw on Marxist theory themselves to provide analyses of his- 
torical developments worldwide In her own work on social revolutions, 
Skocpol argues that the ability of states to cope with both internal problems 
and the international system is of central importance Because Wallerstein 
sees differences between states as simply reflections of economic condi- 
tions, he cannot explain satisfactorily either the ori gin s of capi talism or the 
very different histones of different nations which supposedly share a core 
position 66 

Giddens praises Wallerstein for emphasizmg that in capitalism we 
have a truly global phenomenon, integrated economically, but he also urges 
recognition of "specifically political and military factors " 67 We can talk of a 
world capitalist economy, he argues, provided we remember that it is only 
one aspect of the world-system and that the "globally encompassing 
nation-state system" is equally important Unlike traditional states, the 
modem nation-state is a "power-container" which has swept other forms of 
state organization before it This is partly because industrialism, from the 
beginning, was harnessed to provide new weaponry and partly because of 
the vast expansion of such states' administrative power 68 They, as much as 
capitalism, define the nature of our modem world 


Capitalism in America American Marxists are, not surprisingly, 
especially mterested in the survival of capitalism, class-based groupmgs are 
less evident m the Umted States than m any other Western industrial coun- 
try, and the advent of socialism does not seem very likely m the near future 
In tins context, Erik Obn Wright's work is of special interest It attempts to 
show, empirically, that analyzing American society in terms of classes (in 


64 See below pp 177 

Paula StTed 8 SJ ^ ” 

rnhn.? 6 ! 3 Sk0Cp ° r 1, " Walle rstein's World Capitalist System A Theoretical and Historical 

1 ° 75 - 90 and s '”'“ Soc ‘"' 

when "the existence of semi-penpheral regions is explained 

cL^ mChaptole^ ° f ' he ' V ° rtd SyStem ■ M ■ P ™ ■ *" 

^Ibid , pp 170-72, 255-311 passim 
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Marx's sense) is indeed the most fruitful approach to take In his Class 
Stiuctuie and Income Determination , Wright used detailed survey data to 
examine how well Marxist categories "explain" (that is, can be used to pre- 
dict) income, compared to such common occupational categories as "upper 
white-collar," "lower white-collar," "lower blue-collar," "farmers," or "ser- 
vice workers " 69 

Wnght defines classes m terms of their members' control over money 
and physical capital and over others' labor This produces the classic 
Marxist categories of the "bourgeoisie," who control capital and direct 
labor, and the "proletariat," who do neither However, when Wright 
applies these categories to the modem work force, only about 1 to 2 percent 
of workers can be classified as "bourgeoisie," and almost half are seen as 
falling into "contradictory" class locations, that is, not quite one thing or 
another The latter are 

1 managers and supervisors (30-35 percent of the work force) 

2 semiautonomous employees 

3 small employers (with "muumal" control over labor) 

With so few cases, by his definition, m existence, the survey data did 
not actually provide Wright with enough examples of the "bourgeoisie" for 
analysis they were simply omitted 70 In practice, therefore, he looked at 
five "classes"— small employers, managers, supervisors, workers, and petty 
bourgeoisie (self-employed with no employees) On that basis he found that 
class did affect mcome 

People occupying different class positions but with the same level of educa- 
tion and occupational status, the same age and seniority on the job, the same 
general social background, and working the same number of hours per year, 
will still differ substantially in their expected incomes And people in different 
class positions can expect to receive different amounts of additional income 
per increment m education credentials, even if they do not differ in a vanetv 
of other characteristics 71 

Figure 3-1 summarizes, for Wright, what these findings imply about the 
workings of American society 72 

However, class position actually accounts for only 20 percent of the 
variation in people's incomes— no worse, but also no better, than the stan- 

60 Enk Ohn Wright, Clei<* Structure and Inconn Dili munition (Ncv lorl Acadimie 
Press, 1979) Data were collected b\ the Institute for Social Research at the Lrm»r-it\ «>f 
Michigan Wright drew most heaxilj on the Pam I Study of Ik it” t P«// -• - tm. i-h 

households), the 196° Sunw of War} mg Conditions (1,500 adults), and the l u 7' Q, ' 1 c* 
Lmplovmmt Sun ev (basicalU a replication of the SvnwoMNwi CV 

,l> The ' bourgeoisie control labor as well as im estments and the pin s« t it - , , rs ,„ t> 
ductum the * petti bourgeoisie control onh the Inter 
right Class Stria t tin p lo2 

-The drawing was contributed toC , "'» h\ 1 i.ci lV-ro"> ir> m» 
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FIGURE 3-1 Erik Olin Wright's Analysis of American Class Structure 

(Illustration by Luca Perrons, reproduced from Enk Olin Wnght, Class Structure ana 
Determination [New York Academic Press, 1979], p xxv ) 


dard (though more complicated) census-based occupational co e 
Moreover, as pointed out above, since Wnght simply assumes that the o 
geoisie is important, it does not actually appear in his data, and he also pu 
many people into "contradictory" categones that are not Marxist classes ^ 
all Altogether, critics of Marxist analysis are no more convinced ® 
before that "class" is the primary factor m the analysis of society 
they would argue, merely shows what we already know— that your p° 
hon m the labor market affects your income 173 , 

Enk Olm Wnght also believes that there is a constant tendency, un 
capitalism, to "deskill" jobs— that is, reduce them to routine, which ma ^ 
it easier to supervise and control workers "Thus, capitalists look for a 
vahons which tend to reduce skill levels and reduce the autonomy of w 
ers on the job " 74 The combination of overeducated workers and des ^ 
jobs is seen as a potentially potent route to class consciousness It will m 


^An analysis that emphasizes the importance of education in maintaining and 
mating capitalist society is offered in Bowles and Gmtis, Schooling m Capitalist America 
r4 Wnght 4 CIa'\ Casts and the State, p 65 
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workers who traditionally have seen themselves as "middle-class" realize 
that their interests he with the organization of the whole "working class " 

This view is very different to that being put forward by many econo- 
mists and politicians, who believe that jobs m developed countries will 
have to become mcreasmgly "highly skilled," especially as competition 
from lower-wage developing countries increases Olm Wright and 
Smgelmann use census data to argue that within given industrial sectors 
there has been a clear increase m the proportion of "working-class" jobs, 
1 e , jobs m which workers have little freedom to decide how to operate At 
the same time, the sectors which expanded most m terms of oveiall numbeis 
of jobs were those with relatively more"semi-autonomous" jobs and rela- 
tively fewer "proletarian" ones For the economy as a whole, these two 
shifts tended to cancel each other out 75 However, the authors predict that 
"the rest of the century is likely to be characterized by a continuing and per- 

"76 

This analysis provides an interesting alternative to the general view 
However, even if Wnght and Smgelmann turn out to be correct m their pre- 
dictions, it is not obvious that increased "class consciousness" is the proba- 
ble result Surveys by Val Burns 77 and Steven Valias 78 produced no evi- 
dence that people who were "overeducated" for their jobs or worked m 
highly automated sectors move to left-wing positions, become generally 
alienated from politics, or acquire strong class consciousness The only dis- 
cernible effects were a slight decrease in job satisfaction among the most 
highly overeducated and some feeling that as automation increases, so does 
the machines' control over the worker 

Class, Society, and the State 

Marx's belief m classless society rested on his argument that property 
is the essential determinant of class mterest This implies that if everyone 
has exactly the same relationship to property, there can be no class divi- 



Enk Olm Wright and Joachim Smgelmann, "Proletarianization m the Changing 
American Class Structure," m Burawoy and Skocpol, eds , Marxist Inquiries, pp 176-209 The 
authors used survey data m which respondents answered questions about the nature of their 
jobs as a means of classifying census job categories as managerial, semi-autonomous, or prole- 
tarian 

76 Ibid , p 202 Wnght also argues that people's class ongins are cruaal m creating class 
consciousness and awareness of class interests Erik Olm Wnght and Kwang-Yeon Shin, 
Temporality and Class Analysis A Comparative Study of the Effects of Class Trajectory and 
Class Structure on Class Consciousness m Sweden and the United States," Sociological Theory, 
6, no 1 (1988), 58-84 Enk Olm Wnght, Classes (London Verso, 1985) 

^Val Burris, "The Social and Political Consequences of Overeducation," American 
Sociological Rcvieiv, 48{August 1983), 454-67 

Steven Valias, "White-Collar Proletanans? The Structure of Clencal Work and Le\ els 
of Class Consciousness," Sociological Quarterly, 28, no 4(1987), 5523-40 We are indebted to 
Christine Dolan for this reference 
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sions If no one owns land or capital and theie are no rents and profits or 
returns to capital to be paid, labor will get all of its "suiplus value," and 
exploitation will end In other words, abolishing property will end social 
conflict. Orthodox Communists shaie this view, and other Marxists and 
socialists believe that the abolition of private property will remove many of 
the systematic conflicts they perceive in social life Non-Marxists, of course, 
disagree, as do many Marxian analysts who share Marx's belief m the pri- 
mary impoitance of economic factors They question whether the abolition 
of property necessarily abolishes systematic differences of interest among 
social groups Then reason for doing so is the existence of the state and 
state power 79 

State Power Marx described the state as an mstrument of class rule, 
and he saw political domination as a reflection and expression of conflict 
between classes He therefore argued that with the establishment of a class- 
less society, the state too would be abolished, and mstead of a coeicive 
structure, there would remam only routine and uncontroversial administra- 
tive tasks 80 It is not at all obvious, however, that this is likely, as we can see 
from Marx's own description of the state apparatus 

When Marx discussed the role of the state, with its legal authority, 
bureaucracies, law enforcement agents, and armed forces, he actually 
advanced two propositions — although he nowhere recognized them as dif- 
ferent The first was that the state made class exploitation possible by pro- 
viding stability under which one group was able to remam dommant 81 The 
other was that the state was actually an instrument of class rule (in the 
sense of being an arm of the exploiting class), and its purpose was to 
advance the exploiting class's interests 82 These views imply very different 
interpretations of the role of government officials The first, unlike the sec- 
ond, implies that officials may be seen as a separate group with indepen- 
dent interests and not merely as part of the ruling class In that case, it is a 
good deal less plausible to suppose that a coercive state apparatus, the dis- 
tinction between state and society, and the potential for conflict over state 
control will disappear 

Marx envisaged communist society as one in which s car city had van- 
ished as a result of the achievements of bourgeois capitalism, which in 
this respect he greatly admired He also talked as though the abolition of 


c . ^° nomous r °te of the state is also the main factor cited by theorists such as 

above pp m i02 GlddenS “ Cntiques of Mar5ast evolutionary and world-system theory See 

hmiiiJIlrtf Stag f !! 0Ul A be P r 1 ec< : ded ' however, by a period of great state activity, the "dicta- 
torship^ the proletanat, in which communism would be implemented 

c . , g P°? r e f a “P le 18 Marx ' s account of "The Civil War m France," m Marx and Engels, 
Selected Woiks, Vol I (see especially pp 516-18) 

62See ' for example, Marx and Engels, The Communist Manifesto 
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property would also cause all important differences between people to dis- 
appear Consequently, there would be a smgle social will, economic pro- 
duction would proceed on the basis of universal consent, and a separate, 
coercive state apparatus would no longer be required His critics argue that 
a society without scarcity is nowhere apparent and that even if it were 
obtainable there is no reason to suppose that people would always agree, 
for example, on where factories should be sited or whether and for how 
long school should be compulsory Moreover, if scarcity did remam and 
production was no longer the responsibility of private individuals, state 
power would be far more, not less, important There would be fierce con- 
flicts over who controlled the powers of the state 83 

An essentially Marxist analysis of the self-interested use of power m 
socialist societies is offered by Milovan Djilas m The New Class 84 Djilas, 
who was a friend of Tito's and vice-president of Yugoslavia, was expelled 
from the Yugoslav Communist Party m 1954 and served long prison sen- 
tences for his views In The Neio Class, Djilas argues (following Marx) that 
classes are essentially based on the property they control Abolishing pri- 
vate property, however, has not meant the abolition of classes Instead, he 
contends, m communist countries it created a new class, the political 
bureaucracy, which controlled all property (smce all property was the 
state's) and used it to appropriate to itself power and privilege at the 
expense of the rest of the population 

As m other owning dasses, the proof that [the political bureaucracy] is a spe- 
cial class lies in its ownership and its special relations to other dasses In the 
same way, the dass to which a member belongs is indicated by the material 
and other privileges which ownership brings to him 

As defined by Roman law, property constitutes the use, enjoyment, and 
disposition of material goods The Communist political bureaucracy uses, 
enjoys, and disposes of nationalized property In practice, the ownership 
privilege of the new class manifests itself as an exclusive right, as a party 
monopoly, for the political bureaucracy to distribute the national income, to 
set wages, direct economic development, and dispose of nationalized and 
other property This is the way it appears to the ordinary man who considers 
the Communist functionary as being very rich and as a man who does not 
have to work 85 

A Marxian analysis which develops Djilas' assessment further is that 
of Ivan Szelenyi, a Hungarian sociologist who was forced to emigrate when 


83 A society without private property could be organized around "workers' control" of 
businesses instead of central government planning However, there would then be conflicts of 
interest between successful enterprises, who would wish to retain their earnings and expand, 
and unsuccessful ones, who would favor restraint on competition and income redistribution 

84 Milovan Djilas, The New Class An Analysis of the Communist System (New York 
FredenchA Praeger, Inc , 1957) 

^Ibid , pp 44-45 
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he would not renounce his views He argues that with the development of 
state-socialist economies in the post-Stalm eia, a new dominating class 
developed 86 This was rathei broader than the political bureauciacy 
described by Djilas It was the intelligentsia as a whole which grasped class 
power 

In the early years of Communist rule, many senior party functionaries 
came from woiking class backgrounds and owed their position entirely to 
their Party membership By the 1970s, however, people moved constantly 
between important "bureaucratic" and "intellectual" positions Thus 

The present director of one of the comedy theaters in Budapest is a former 
high-ranking officer of the political police His former boss in the Hunganan 
equivalent of the KGB is today the manager of a big salami factor)' Today one 
may be an officer in the political police, but tomorrow one might be the only 
person licensed to produce political jokes, or one might supervise salami pro- 
duction or sociological research, as a manager or an academic [It] is practical- 
ly impossible to distinguish between the technobureaucracy and the intelli- 
gentsia 87 

Marx, Szelenyi argues 

defined his classes on the basis of ownership relations because in a capitalist 
market economy it was the private ownership of the means of production 
which legitimated expropriation 88 

In socialist countries, by contrast, it is not property ownership and the mar- 
ket which define mcome and the distribution of "the surplus"-— defined by 
Marxists as the difference between what labor produces and what is needed 
to keep it alive Instead, the state expropriates and allocates the surplus 
Contemporary state socialism might be characterized by the antagonism 
between redistributors and direct producers " 89 The early "redistnbutors" 
used Marxist ideals to legitimize their seizure of power as creators of a "sci- 
caU y plumed economy but m "mature" Communist states allegiance 
to Marxism alone became insufficient to secure elite status 

more recent work, Szelenyi and his coauthor George Konrad look 
a Hunganan social structure immediately prior to and after the end of the 
Communist regime They argue that the "transformation of the cadre 
e w ere y it became increasingly recruited from and assimilated with 


Buraw 8 ov V Sd S ^nAi ,,1 35 e Int f^ ntsia m ^ Class Structure of State-Socialist Societies," m 
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89 Ibid , p 301 
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"professionalized intellectuals" — continued apace during the 1980s 90 Such 
people depended far less, for their position, on rank and patronage within 
the Communist apparatus they had educational qualifications and profes- 
sional skills Konrad and Szelenyi argue that there was such a rapproche- 
ment, in terms of recruitment, lifestyle, and attitudes, between office hold- 
ers and educated professionals as to provide "an important indication that 
the formation of a new elite, or even a new class, is well underway " 91 With 
the end of Communism, this group is, for the present, the best placed to run 
the new Hungary — and mdeed, to profit from the privatization of old 
socialist enterprises What is not clear, however, is whether it will remain 
so, creating an elite which is more purely education-based than in the West, 
or whether it will be challenged by a new entrepreneurial class — "some 
kind of bourgeois class domination " What the authors do not believe likely 
is a return to old-style Party-based rule "die bureaucratic elite lost its abili- 
ty and its will to rule It has been assimilated " 92 No one now has any real 
interest in a return to the old system 

Szelenyi (and, by implication, Djilas) are contrasting socialist countries 
with Western ones, where they see classes with different relationships to 
private property as still the major groupings By contrast, conflict theorists 
in the Weberian tradition would tend to see then analyses as strengthening 
the case for discussing power and conflict m terms of several different cate- 
gories — class being one, political power another Thus, Djilas' major pomt 
can be applied generally to argue that government employees should be 
mewed as a distinctive group with their own interests and power base 93 
and that there are conflicts of interest between those who do and do not 
benefit from increased government spending and activity 94 

Marxist Analysis: An Assessment 

Marx's most important contributions to social analysis m general 
derive from two sources his emphasis on the way that people m the same 
economic position tend to group together for common action and his expla- 
nation of why and how societies differ in terms of the characteristics of the 
groups that are generated by their economic life As Kolokowski has noted. 


90 George Konrad, and Ivan Szelenyi, "Intellectuals and Domination in Post-Communist 
Societies," in Pierre Bourdieu and James S Coleman, eds , Social Theory for a Changing Society 
(Boulder Westview Press/Russell Sage Foundation, 1991) p 343 
91 Ibid, p 346 
92 Ibid, p 355-56 

° 3 See Alam Tourame, The Self-Production of Society (Chicago Um\ ersity of Chicago 
Press, 1977), for a Marxian analysis that ascribes an independent role to state organizations 

° 4 One can use this approach to explain why, for example, businessmen and doctors gen- 
erally \ote Republican or Consen ab\ e, whereas equally "middle-class" teachers and social 
" orkers tend to vote Democrat or Labour 
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"No leasonable person would deny that the doctrine of historical material- 
ism has been a valuable addition to our intellectual equipment [I]f it has 
become a commonplace, this is largely thanks to Marx's originality " 95 

However, this insistence on the primacy of economics means that 
Marxist analysts have a tendency to use a "Catch-22" approach They 
assume m advance that economic and business mteiests lie behind things, 
proceed to fmd them, and then offei their explanation as "proof" of the 
original proposition But the fact that on any particular occasion, one can 
generally fmd busmessmen and others seeking to advance their economic 
mterests means neither that this is the "real" explanation of what is going 
on nor that those mvolved are necessarily acting in the interests of their 
class as a whole 

The American South offers a good example of both the strengths and 
the weaknesses of Marxist analysis Because of its focus on property rela- 
tionships, Marxism identifies the pre-Civil War slave-owning South as a 
distinctive social order based on the ownership of human beings A great 
part of the written history of the South and the Civil War has tended to 
interpret the South as essentially agianan and therefore threatened by 
industrialization — or as itself merely a variant of capitalism, based on the 
plantations As Eugene Genovese, the leading Marxist historian of the 
South, argues, neither approach explains the antagonism between North 
and South or the Civil War An agrarian hinterland can grow prosperous as 
a market for manufactured goods and a supplier of food, and competition 
between fanner and industrialist is hardly a common cause of war Or if the 
South was basically capitalist, why could the two sides not reach an accom- 
modation’ 96 

However, once we see slavery as the essence of Southern society and 
not just one of its many charactenstics, however morally repugnant, it is 
apparent that the South was fighting to preserve a distinctive world Much 
about the politics of the South also becomes comprehensible when we see it 
as a defense of this slavery-based social structure against not only the 
blacks who suffered under it but also other potential so cial groups whose 
mterests it did not serve Thomas Sowell, for example, points out that 
forced labor is always extremely inefficient economically 97 A Southern 
slave's labor was potentially worth much more to him than to his owner, 
smce he would work far harder and more productively for himself than 
when forced and driven for someone else Even without adding m the price 
he would pay just to be free, "Selling a slave to the highest bidder would 


95 Kolakowski, Main Currents of Mai xism, Vol in, p 524 He also argues that, as an 

explanatory system, Marxism is dead Ibid,p 528 V ° 

nftho ^?^iFn^ en ^ eS u , I he f olthcal Ec on°my of Slavery Studies in the Economy and Society 

Inaufi 1965) ' 311(1 WorId the Slaveholder Made Two 
bssays in interpretation (New York Pantheon Books, 1969) 

97 Thomas Sowell, Race and Economics (New York David McKay Company, 1975) 
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mean s ellin g him to himself" 98 — a practice that was very common among 
slave-owning profit-maximizing Romans However, although this might 
profit individual slave owners and the slaves themselves, it would certainly 
have undermined a society whose defining core was plantation slavery and 
whose ethic was fundamentally anticapitahst Thus, very severe legal 
restrictions developed on the freeing of slaves 

However, Marxist theory does not explain adequately why the white 
population of the South supported this order so wholeheartedly, even 
through the terrible rigors of the Civil War 99 Most whites were not slave 
owners, and the poorly functioning Southern economy did not serve their 
economic interests any more than it did those of nascent industrialists fac- 
ing a meager home market Their suppport, we would argue, can be 
explained fully by the fact that the racial character of Southern society gave 
every white an automatic claim to superior status , so that "the notion that 
all men were created equal contradicted the facts of daily experience for 
most Southerners " 10 ° 

Qass interests are an even less adequate explanation of the system of 
racial segregation that succeeded slavery, under which the old classes of 
slaves and slave owners no longer existed The system of segregation was 
clearly against the mterests of industrialists, for it demed skills to a large 
section of their potential work force Under segregation, white and black 
"proletarians" conspicuously failed to group together to further shared 
class mterests The system did, however, offer benefits to whites as a 
whole — and benefits that were real, not a matter of "false consciousness " 
Their race alone gave them substantial advantages in power and opportuni- 
ties — better education, for example, and less chance of bemg treated unjust- 
ly by the courts and police Moreover, when change did come, it could also 
hardly be explained m terms of class conflict Rather, it was the outcome of 
a civil rights movement, in which blacks of all classes and the power of the 
federal government were the essential agents of change 


CRITICAL THEORY: THE FRANKFURT SCHOOL 
AND JURGEN HABERMAS 

Although all the theorists discussed m this section provide a antique of con- 
temporary society, the term cntical theory is also associated specifically with 
the theorists of the Frankfurt School The work of the older Frankfurt theo- 

9s Ibid , p 16 

"Nor, we would add, do we believe that economic mterests alone explain the behavior 
of the North Moral indignation was one, though not the only, important factor at work 

100 Bamngton Moore, Jr , Social Origins of Dictatorship and Democracy Lord and Peasant m 
the Making of the Modem World (Boston Beacon Press, 1966), p 121 We should emphasize that 
Moore's account of the South is not identical to our own For an explanation of the Ci\ il War 
from a rational choice perspective, see pp 313 
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nsts only became well-known among English-speaking sociologists m the 
1960s However, Jurgen Habermas, the most important active theorist of the 
Frankfurt School, is becoming increasingly influential m both Europe and 
the Umted States 

The analyses of the Frankfurt theorists owe a great deal to Marx, and, 
like him, they emphasize the importance of conflicts of interests based on 
property relationships However, they are by no means orthodox Marxists 
They owe a major debt to Hegel, and they draw more on Marx's early and 
more "Hegelian" work, such as his writings on alienation, than on his later, 
more economic anatyses 101 In addition, they are very mterested m uniting 
psychoanalysis and Marxism, an effort toward which orthodox Marxism (or 
Mamsm-Lenmism) is highly unsympathetic These different influences are 
apparent in the aspects of their "critical theory" descnbed later their view 
of social science, their critique of mass culture and its place m the "adminis- 
tered society," and Habermas' recasting of Marx's evolutionary theory, and 
emerging theory of "communicative action " 

The Frankfurt School is so called because of its association ■with a sin- 
gle institution, the Institute of Social Research at the University of Frankfurt 
in Germany The Institute was founded m 1923 with funds from one of its 
members, Felix Weil, and his wealthy father, its most important members 
were Max Horkheuner (1895-1973), Theodor Adorno (1903-1969), Herbert 
Marcuse (1898-1979), and Ench Fromm (1900-1980). All of them came from 
comfortable, middle-class Jewish homes, and all had fled Germany for 
Amenca by the mid-1930s because their political views made the continua- 
tion of the Institute impossible Marcuse remained in the United States and 
worked for the Amencan State Department until the Korean War, when he 
returned to academic life He taught at Columbia, Harvard, Brandeis, and 
the University of California, San Diego. Fromm, who broke with the 
Institute soon after his arrival m Amenca, practiced psychoa naly sis in New 
York and became a founder and trustee of the William Alanson White 
Institute of Psychiatry, Psychoanalysis, and Psychology. In 1949, he moved 
to Mexico because of his wife's health There he started the Department of 
Psychoanalysis at the National Autonomous University of Mexico and 
founded and directed the Mexican Psychoanalytic Institute, while still com- 
muting regularly to the Umted States and academic app ointments in New 
York and Michigan 

Adorno and Horkheimer were persuaded by the city and the 
University of Frankfurt to return to Germany, where the Institute of Social 
Research was reestablished in 1949. 102 During the postwar period, they 


101 Ja}, for example, suggests that "on one level the Frankfurt School was returning 

** Hegehens of the 1840's " See Martin Jay, The Dialectical lmagnuim 
(Boston Little, Brown, 1973), p 42 

102 Adomo in as the most keen to leave, as he was probably the most unassumlated 
European of the group A fellow refugee, Paul Lazarsfeld, descnbed him on his arn\al in 
Amenca as exactly as you would imagine a very absent-minded German professor, and he 
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became estranged from Marcuse Horkheimer's attitudes toward liberal 
capitalism changed, he came to regard it as a form of society to be protected 
agamst the encroachment of "totalitarian administration " 103 Marcuse 
regarded this position as a betrayal of the group's beliefs 104 

Jurgen Habermas shares many concerns with the older Frankfurt the- 
orists and, like them, draws very much on a German philosophical tradi- 
tion Habermas was bom m 1929 m Gummersbach, near Dusseldorf, where 
his father was a pastor and head of the local Bureau of Industry and Trade 
He studied philosophy at Gottingen and in 1956 became Assistant to 
Adomo m Frankfurt In 1961, at an unusually young age for a German aca- 
demic, he became professor of philosophy and sociology at Heidelberg, and 
m 1964 he was awarded the chair at Frankfurt and made co-director of the 
Philosophical Seminar He left Frankfurt m 1971 to become director of 
Munich's Max Planck Institute for the Study of Life m Technical and 
Scientific Society He has smce returned to Frankfurt 

Although the foremost members of the Frankfurt School were not 
themselves actively mvolved m politics, their work has been very influen- 
tial among German student radicals Furthermore, as we mentioned above, 
Marcuse was a writer of great importance to the American New Left of the 
1960s Consequently, the Frankfurt theorists remain highly controversial, m 
fact, they were accused by the minister president of one West German state 
of being directly responsible for the 1960s wave of urban terrorism m 
Germany Nevertheless, there was considerable disagreement between the 
German student radicals and the Frankfurt School theorists Habermas, 
who first became generally known at this period, emphasized repeatedly 
his solidarity with the movement as a whole, but he also denounced the 
views of some of its extremist leaders as "left-fascism," defended the 
importance of democratic institutions and the rule of law, and attacked the 
use of violence Adomo had his classes broken up by students who consid- 
ered him inadequately revolutionary More recently, Habermas has been an 
active protagonist m the "historians' dispute," an argument over the origins 
of Nazism and the Second World War which has riven West German intel- 
lectual and cultural life 

Critical Theory and the Nature of Social Science 

At the core of the Frankfurt School's approach to social analysis are 
two propositions The first is that people's ideas are a product of the society 

behaves so foreign that I feel like a member of the Mayflower Society " The Intellectual 
Migration Europe and America, 1930-1960, ed , Donald Flemming and Bernard Bailyn 
(Cambridge, Mass Belknap Press at Harvard University, 1969), p 301 

103 Max Horkheimer, Critical Theory, trans Matthew J O'Connell et al Preface to 
American edition (New York Herder and Herder, 1972) These essays were written in the 
1930s 

104 Phil Slater, The Ortgtn and Significance of the Frankfiirt School A Marxist Perspective 
(London Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1977) 
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in which they live Because our thought is socially formed, they argue, it is 
impossible for us to reach objective knowledge and conclusions, free of the 
influence of our particular era and its conceptual patterns The second 
proposition is that intellectuals should not try to be objective and to sepa- 
rate fact from value judgment m their work What they should adopt 
instead is a critical attitude to the society they are examining, an attitude 
that makes people aware of what they should do and has as its aim social 
change Equally, intellectuals should mamtam a critical attitude toward 
their own work, they should examine and make explicit its relationship to 
the current state of society and socially created "knowledge " 

It does not follow, however, that critical theorists consider one cnhcal 
attitude to be as good as another Unlike Marx, they admit that smce they 
too are products of a particular society, their own work is subject to its influ- 
ences and is not uniquely objective Nevertheless, they also believe that there 
are such things as truth and knowledge and that their normative approach 
brings them closer to these than does mainstream, or "positivist," social sci- 
ence, with its attempts to separate value judgments from analysis 105 

The ideal standard by which critical theory makes its judgments is 
closer to the concept of reason as it is used by Hegel and other German 
philosophers than it is to Marx Horkheimer, for example, argues that "the 
free development of individuals depends on the rational constitution of 
society and that in a rational society there will cease to be a conflict 
between human potentialities and the orgamzation of society around 
work 106 However, what a "rational" society would be like remains almost 
totally unclear, and the Frankfurt analysts share none of Marx's confidence 
that it will one day be realized 

Defenders of traditional social science have always argued in reply 
that whether or not writers can avoid incorporating their own values into 
their work, their theories stand or fall by the accuracy of t heir factual pre- 
dictions These like a bridge built according to "twentieth-century sci- 
ence can be judged objectively They also question whether critical theo- 
ry has any reason to claim that it is less context-bound than other 
approaches Jurgen Habermas has attempted to deal with the latter ques- 
tion and so "legitimate" critical theory, first through the concept of an 
ideal-speech situation" and then through his elaborated discussion of com- 
municative action We discuss both of these topics below 
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Culture, Personality, and the Administered Society The Frankfurt 
analysts consider themselves "materialists" because of their emphasis on 
the importance of economic organization During the 1930s, for example, 
they argued consistently that fascism was rooted m capitalism For the most 
part, however, their studies are concerned with aspects of personality, cul- 
ture, and thought, and not with social institutions Horkheimer, Adorno, 
and their colleagues always affirmed that thought and personality are root- 
ed m the economic system, but unlike more orthodox Marxists they also 
argued that culture and ideology can play an independent role m society 
and that pure economic determinism is simplistic 

Much of the most important work m critical theory was carried out at a 
time when psychoanalysis was first becoming widely known and influential 
The Frankfurt analysts were very mterested m analyzing personality and 
behavior m terms of the interaction between the "socioeconomic substruc- 
ture" and basic psychic drives Their analyses are highly normative, empha- 
sizing the way the economic system distorts or cripples the personality 

Erich Fromm showed the greatest interest m psychoanalysis During 
the 1930s, when he was a central member of the group, Fromm was mter- 
ested m the way a particular "libidmal" structure, formed and passed on m 
the family, could act as a social cement At this period he argued that, for 
example, the "capitalist spirit" of rationality, possessiveness, and puri- 
tamsm was linked to anal repression and orderliness 107 Later, his analyses 
centered around the idea of "alienation," which he uses rather differently 
from Marx, to describe an individual's psychological experiences of the 
world 

Fromm argues that alienation is the "central issue [m discussing] 
the effects of capitalism on personality " 108 Under capitalism, workers and 
managers alike are alienated because they are denied such "basic needs" as 
creativity and identity Their work is entirely impersonal, their consump- 
tion is also alienated, for they acquire possessions whether or not they use 
or appreciate them They are motivated by self-interest, not love, m their 
relationships with others, and they see themselves as "doctors" or "clerks," 
not people 109 Moreover 

The increasing emphasis on ego versus self, on having versus being, finds a 
glowing expression in the development of our language It has become cus- 
tomary for people to say, "I have insomnia," instead of saying, "I cannot 
sleep", or "I have a problem," instead of, "I feel sad, confused" or whatever it 
may be, or "I have a happy marriage" instead of "My wife and I love 
eadi other " Modem man 1ms everything a car, a house, a job, "kids," a 
marriage, problems, troubles, satisfactions He is nothing 

There are no psychological shortcuts to the solution of [this] identity 


107 Ench Fromm, The Crisis of Psychoanalysis (New York Fawcett World Library, 1975) 
108 Ench Fromm, The Sane Society (New York Rinehart and Winston, 1956), p 69 
109 Ibid,pp 120-91 
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crisis except the fundamental transformation of alienated man mto living 
man 110 

The Frankfurt analysts indict modem society similarly m their mas- 
sive study The Authoritarian Personality This study, the most famous of the 
series on prejudice and anti-Semitism that Adorno, Horkheimer, and their 
colleagues conducted m America, clearly presented Adorno's views on the 
connections between personality and social structure 111 The Authoritarian 
Personality concluded that the most prejudiced and anh-democratic individ- 
uals had distinctive personalities and came, on the whole, from homes 
where relationships between parent and child were characterized by domi- 
nance and submission and where family members were very intolerant of a 
lack of conformity In other words, the factors that precipitate prejudice 
were clearly seen as psychological At the same time, however, Adorno 
argued that the whole sample showed marked similarities in important 
degrees The most prejudiced individuals simply demonstrated more clear- 
ly the overall and potentially fascistic cultural pattern produced by the 
social structure The prejudiced person "must largely be considered the out- 
come of our civilization [including] such tendencies m our culture as divi- 
sion of labor, the mcreased importance of monopolies and institutions, and 
the dominance of the idea of exchange and of success and competition 

The Critique of Mass Culture Critical theory's discussion of culture 
displays the same deep pessimism as does its analysis of personality 
Horkheimer argues that culture and ideology are not a sim ple reflection of 
the economic substructure, but a semiautonomous r ealm He and his col- 
leagues see popular culture as a means of manipulating the inhabitants of a 
totally "administered" society 

Thus, Adorno attacked jazz and popular music for its standardization, 
for distracting people and making them passive, and therefore for strength- 
ening the current social order Jazz, he argued, increases alienation 113 He 
sundarly despised astrology and the "attraction to the occult," which he 
called a symptom of the retrogression of consciousness " 114 People turn to 
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astrology, he argues, in an attempt to lure meaning out of a "frozen" world 
where humanity's "domination over nature, by turning mto domination 
over man, surpasses all the horrors that man ever had to fear from 
nature " 115 Its practitioners exploit their clients, and by providing psycho- 
logical reassurance they help sustain the current social structure 

In his exammation of the Los Angeles Times astrology column , 116 
Adorno notes that the column's implication that work and pleasure are to 
be kept stnctly apart befits a society m which people's functions as produc- 
ers are ngidly divided from their consumption He argues that 

The columnist is very well aware of the drudgery of most subordinate func- 
tions in a hierarchical and bureaucratic setup — [People] are encouraged to 
fulfill little and insignificant set tasks in a machinery Thus, the admonition to 
work and not to allow oneself to be distracted by any instinctual interference 
has frequently the form that one should attend to one's "chores " 

Dismal early a m , forgotten by plunging mto routine chores (November 21, 
1952, Leo) 

Keeping plugging at chores (December 19, 1952, Sagittarius) 

Stick to attending chores (December 27, 1952, Sagittarius) 117 

In One-Dimensional Man, Herbert Marcuse paints a bleak picture of 
modem industrial societies in both the West and the Communist world 118 
Marcuse is more of a technological detemuiust than his former colleagues, 
he states that technical progress has made possible a "whole system of 
domination and coordination" that defeats all protests Social control m the 
interests of the status quo, including conditioning by the mass media, is so 
powerful that even thought provides no source of criticism, it too is subor- 
dinated 119 Culture has been flattened in what Marcuse views as a totalitari- 
an social order which has succeeded the previous liberal one and which has 
become "one-dimensional" because it has eliminated alternative ideas 

Marcuse's distaste for modem culture has struck a responsive chord, 
for very many of us have at some time been nauseated by yet more TV 
advertising or by the thought of life lived m "little boxes all the same " 
However, Marcuse has also aroused numerous critics It is frequently point- 


lls Ibid 

116 Theodor Adorno, "The Stars Down to Earth, The Los Angeles Times Astrology 
Column," Telos, 19 (1974), 13-90 

117 Ibid , p 47 The "fragmentation" of modem culture and the "atomization" of experi- 
ence are still seen by many radical social scientists as both central features of capitalist society 
and crucial to its continuation See e g , David Held, "Crisis Tendencies, Legibmabon and the 
State," in John B Thompson and David Held, eds , Habermas Critical Debates (London The 
Macmillan Press Ltd, 1982), especially pp 189-90 

118 Herbert Marcuse, One-Dimensional Man (Boston Beacon Press, 1963) 

119 Ibid , p 70 Marcuse was also interested in psychoanalysis and argued that an inte- 
grated personality is impossible in modem civilization See his Eros and Civilization (New York 
Vintage Books, 1955) 
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ed out, for example, that Marcuse's own work refutes his claim that all criti- 
cism has been suppressed and that his wntmgs generally advance little 
empirical evidence m support of his claims Critics also disagree with his 
assertion that all industrial societies are essentially and similarly totalitan- 
an, and they question his and other critical theorists' conviction that they, 
unlike the mass of people, know what people's "real needs" are 

Jurgen Habermas: Rationalization and Communicative Action 


Jurgen Habermas shares with the ongmal Frankfurt School theorists a 
belief m "reason" as a standard by which to judge — critically — our society 
and a concern with the links between culture, social structure, and person- 
ality However, he provides a more comprehensive theory of social systems 
and evolution and develops further the Frankfurt School's ideas on how 
social analysis or critique should be conducted He pays particular attention 
to the developments of the last century and the forces of change apparent in 
modem society 

Habermas has always paid great attention to the role of individuals' 
perceptions m maintaining or realizing social change This emphasis is 
increasingly marked over time, notably in his massive Theory of 
Communicative Action , 120 in which the influence of phenomenology is very 
apparent What is also increasingly obvious, however, is how far 
Habermas work must be seen not simply as an elaboration of Marx but as 
an ongoing argument with Max Weber He returns again and again to 
Weber s metaphor of bureaucratized society as an "Iron Cage," 1 ^ and one 
sympathetic commentator has described the Theory of Communicative Action 
as bemg "conceived as a second attempt to incorporate Max Weber into the 
spirit of Western Marxism " 122 

^' 1 ^ e W e ber ( an d like the older Frankfurt School analysts ), 123 
Habermas must also be understood in terms of a German tradition m which 
there is no strict separation of "sociology" from "philosophy " In this tradi- 
tion, the concept of reason" is far wider-ranging and imbued with values 
than our English use of the word implies 
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Evolution and Crisis The major achievement of Habermas' earlier 
work, (especially Legitimation Crtsts and Communication and the Evolution of 
Society) was to provide a recasting of Marx's theory of evolution 124 
Although his recent work modifies and expands the earlier model — for 
example, by changing some of the labels used — the basic categories have 
remained 

Habermas identifies a number of social formations, shown m Figure 
3-2 "Primitive" societies are comparable to Marx's tribal ones, "tradition- 
al" societies would mdude both "ancient" and "feudal" ones, "liberal capi- 
talist" describes the nineteenth-century capitahsm Marx knew, and our 
own Western societies are examples of "organized" capitalism Habermas 
classifies "state-socialist" societies as "post-capitalist" class societies "in 
view of their political-elitist disposition of the means of production " 125 

Habermas' mode of analysis is similar to Marx's in that he sees social 
evolution as a result of crises or "contradictions" inherent m a given sys- 
tem These create "steering problems," which eventually make the system 
untenable. However, like other critical theorists, Habermas emphasizes the 
role played by people's ideas and consciousness Underlying structural 
changes and contradictions manifest themselves in the breakdown of 
shared values or "normative structures," and the old social system disinte- 
grates because such changes threaten people's feeling of social identity (and 
therefore social integration). 126 

In discussing such a breakdown, Habermas focuses very much on the 
political organization of societies and on their legitimacy, meaning "a politi- 
cal order's worthiness to he recognized " 127 In emphasizing legitimation, 
Habermas is like both Weber, who analyzed the comparable notion of 
authority, 128 and Parsons, who saw ideas or norms as central to system 
maintenance. 129 He argues that "problems of legitimacy are not a speciality 
of modem tunes In traditional societies, legitimation conflicts typically 

take the form of prophetic and messianic movements that turn against the 
official version of religious doctrine " 130 This is because it is here that the 


Hflrgen Habermas, Legitimation Crisis, trans Thomas McCarthy (Boston Beacon Press, 
1975), and Jurgen Habermas Communication and the Evolution of Society, trans Thomas 
McCarthy (London Hememann, 1979) See also Jurgen Habermas, Knowledge and Human 
Interests, trans Jeremy J Shapiro (London Hememann, 1972) 

12j Habermas, Legitimation Crisis, p 17 

126 Ibid,p 3 Folloivmg Durkheim, Habermas describes this situation as anomic 

127 Jurgen Habermas, "Legitimation Problems m the Modem State," in Communication 
and the Evolution of Society, p 178 (italics original) 
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(Adapted from Jurgen Habermas, Legitimation Cnsis [Boston Beacon Press, 1975], p 17) 


contradiction between the privileges of the dominant ruling class and the 
normative system of ideas which is supposed to legitimize them becomes 
apparent Examples are the Hebrew prophets or the heretical movements of 
the Middle Ages This does not, however, make legitimation crises in the 
state something separate from class conflicts On the contrary, it is through 
the development of the state that societies moved away from production by 
and for families to a situation m which a dominating class appropriated 
wealth 

Habermas focus on ideas as the mechanism of change makes his 
treatment very different from that of Marx, who treats the development of 
modem industry as a deus ex machvna that catapulted h um anity from feudal 
into capitalist society Instead, it displays interesting parallels both with 
Schumpeter s approach, where the way capitalism destroys its own legiti- 
macy was discussed as the central force behind its inevitable demise, and 
with that of some leadmg nonradical economic historians, who also focus 

on the role of the state and of "ideology" m determining how wealth is dis- 
tributed 131 


According to Habermas, the distinctive characteristic of liberal capital- 
ism is the "depoliticization of the class relationship " 132 Before, control of 
the state by a small group was of central importance Under liberal capital- 
ism there is self-regulated market commerce, and the state's role is simply 

0 maintain the general conditions of capitalistic production, especially civil 
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dition Moreover, like Talcott Parsons (to whom he acknowledges an intel- 
lectual debt), 133 he notes the general expansion of the secular domain and a 
shift from "tribal particularism to umversalistic and at the same time indi- 
vidualistic orientations " 134 

However, m analyzing the probable development of modem society, 
Habermas believes that the trend from myth, through religion, to philoso- 
phy and ideology is of prime importance 135 It means that "normative 
validity claims" (that is, arguments that something ought to be so) must be 
justified more and more explicitly Instead of relymg on appeals to tradition 
and authority, capitalism has based its claim to legitimacy on the notion 
that market exchange between equals is just However, m a society where 
legitimacy rests on the workings of the market, economic fluctuations are 
direct threats to social integration Such fluctuations may create very high 
unemployment or inflation, which wipes out people's savings, or may 
result m the virtual disappearance of a city's or state's traditional indus- 
tries In the process, they make it clear to everyone involved that market 
ideology is mcorrect The market is not, in fact, a meeting place of equals, 
but a form of institutionalized power where some are better placed than 
others 136 

In his discussion of contemporary "organized capitalism," Habermas 
is concerned above all with whether it has resolved this "fundamental con- 
tradiction " His answer is that it has not There are serious "crisis tenden- 
cies" in modem Western societies, the most important of which undermine 
its legitimacy 

Habermas believes that the transition from liberal to organized capi- 
talism involves two changes The first is the rise of huge, oligopolistic firms 
and the disappearance of competitive capitalism The second is the reemcr- 
gence of the state, which increasingly replaces and intervenes in the market 
(thus signaling the end of hbeial capitalism) In large part, the state's 
reemergence is a response to economic fluctuations and "steering prob- 
lems " The state attempts to regulate the economic cycle and maintain 
growth and full employment, spends on education and research, pro\ ides 
the infrastructure of roads and utilities, and reduces the "social and materi- 
al costs resulting from private production" through unemplcn ment bene- 
fits, welfare, and the like 137 The profit motive and the "continued pm ate 
appropriation of surplus value" remain crucial, howe\ er 1 ' s 

The "recoupling" of the state and the economic s\stem create*., 
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Habermas argues, an increased need for legitimation, and m a rationalistic 
age the legitimation must be formal and explicit Smce the old bourgeois 
ideology of fair exchange has broken down, the alternative is a system of 
"formal democracy " 139 Genuine participation m decision making would, he 
argues, make people aware of the contradictions m a society where produc- 
tion is the state's concern, but "surplus value" is individually appropriated 
Such participation is not on offer 

This system is fragile, however Habermas, following Marx, believes 
that the economic system itself is threatened by a f allin g rate of profit 
Moreover, there is likely to be insufficient loyalty to the political system 
and a consequent "legitimation crisis " In its early days, capitalism had the 
remnants of tradition to maintain it Now its own ratio nali ty has under- 
mined traditions, and previously unquestioned norms and loyalties are 
publicly discussed and thereby weakened 

Related changes within the family further destroy the residues of tra- 
dition and the casts of mind that upheld the capitalist order 140 While pre- 
bourgeois, authoritarian patterns of upbrin gin g survived, people accepted 
rule by an elite rather than demanding participation, 141 but these patterns 
are vanishing, helped on their way by a self-conscious analysis of the ways 
we socialize children Such an analysis further reduces the effectiveness of 
traditional child rearing because the latter's force depended on people not 
questioning it Finally, the ideology of achievement is also disappearing 
The welfare state makes hard work less important, and m a modem econo- 
my it is mcreasmgly difficult to reward people for individual effort and 
hold them personally accountable 


Rationalization of the Lifeworld Habermas elab orates his evolution- 
ary theory by looking at it m terms of communication and the lifeworld, that 
is, in terms of how evolutionary change is actually experienced by individ- 
uals Here, too, a direct line between Habermas and Weber is apparent. 

e er argued that in social science we need subjective understanding of 
how other people see the world and of their "webs of meaning " 142 
Habermas similarly argues for "mtersubjective" projection into another's 
lireworld, that is, for conceiving of what it would be like to be inside some- 
one eke s skin, experiencing the world as he or she does 

i 0 a ?\f V j n ® re fjif r ex t en t/ however, Habermas draws on the phenom- 
o ogical tradition Edmund Husserl (1859-1938), the German philoso- 
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pher who was the first to use the term phenomenology, also employed the 
concept of Lebenswelt, or lifeworld 144 Husserl was referring here to the most 
fundamental levels of consciousness, levels of which we are not aware 
These levels of consciousness structure all our perceptions and determine 
how we actually experience "reality " Adults m modem society, for exam- 
ple, take it for granted that time proceeds m one direction only and that 
once you have had your twentieth birthday, you can never be nineteen 
agam A three-year-old experiences reality differently and may declare that 
she wants to be two agam after she has been twelve 

Seen this way, the process of "modernization" becomes coterminous 
with the rationalization of the lifeworld Tribal societies are environments 
m which the "taken-for-granted" lifeworld is highly encompassing People 
mix only with others who share the same lifeworld, so they are always able 
to communicate with each other and have no reason to become self-con- 
scious about the structure of shared experience One cannot conceive of 
meeting a phenomenologist amongst our hunting and gathering forebears 
or m a Viking settlement Today, the "lifeworld" is increasingly rational- 
ized instead of "knowing" that certain animals are unclean or that chiefs 
have a right to rule, we demand that things be justified m terms of very 
general principles — what Talcott Parsons calls "value generalization " 

Habermas is concerned with the lifeworld as an aspect of his theory of 
communicative action It is through the action of communicating, he argues, 
that "society" actually operates and evolves, this process is encompassed 
and structured by the actors' lifeworlds 145 One of his own examples is that 
of an older worker at a German building site telling the newest recruit to go 
and get a mid-morning beer The actual remark would probably be brief, 
almost offhand, but it has built mto it all sorts of assumptions It takes it for 
granted that a mid-morning "beer break" is a normal and acceptable cus- 
tom and that there is a natural hierarchy based on age and/or length of ser- 
vice at the building site A young English carpenter working m Germany 
might be extremely surprised at the order, smce beer is not readily available 
at 11 a m m the United Kingdom He would nonetheless probably share 
enough of the underlying "lifeworld knowledge" to understand, act accord- 
ingly, and, m so doing, become more integrated mto German life 146 


144 See also the writings of Thomas Luckmann, who m Life-World and Social Realities 
(London Hememann, 1983) states that "the lifeworld forms the setting m which situational 
horizons shift, expand or contract It forms a context that, itself boundless, draws 
boundaries Lifeworld analysis [is] an attempt to describe reconstructively, from the inter- 
nal perspective of members, what Durkheim calls the conscience collective" (pp 132-33 passim) 
Luckmann's work is discussed m Chapter Five, pp 262-68 For Durkheun's definition of "con- 
science collective," see pp 21-22 

145 Habermas' concerns here are, as he recognizes, very close to those of many modem 
philosophers, including, notably, John Searle See J R Searle, Speech Acts (Cambridge 
Cambridge University Press, 1969) 

146 Anthony Giddens offers a similar analysis in his "structuration theory " See Chapter 

Seven 
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This is why Habermas argues that communicative action 

is not only a process of reaching understanding, actors are at the same 
time talcing part m interactions through which they develop, confirm and 
renew their memberships in social groups and their own identities 
Communicative actions are not only processes of interpretation m which cul- 
tural knowledge is "tested against the world", they are at the same time 
processes of social integration and of socialization 147 


Lifeworld and System In his earlier work on evolution (discussed 
above), Habermas emphasized the move from tribal to class societies, the 
emergence of state organizations, and the way in which the economy 
becomes self-regulated, with the state ensurmg general conditions rather 
than being directly involved He has now reformulated this somewhat 
usmg the concept of lifeworld and the neo-Parsoman "system" framework 
of Niklas Luhmann 148 

Habermas argues that as social evolution progresses, there develops a 
"system" of institutions — markets "steered" by money and state organiza- 
tions "steered" by power It is then possible for more people to be involved 
with each other without sharing meanings or the same lifeworld The social sys- 
tem becomes increasingly complex and differentiated, the lifeworld 
becomes increasingly rationalized, and the two are uncoupled to a large 
degree 149 In tribal society, by contrast, system integration and social integra- 
tion remain tightly interwoven because structures of "linguistically mediat- 
ed, normatively guided interaction immediately constitute the supporting 
social structures " 150 

Within our contemporary state and market structures, one does not 
obey people (Weber's "traditional" authority) or even officeholders, but gen* 
eral principles and abstract laws "Social relations are reg ula ted only through 
money and power Norm-conformative attitudes and identity-forming social 
memberships are made peripheral " 151 Lifeworlds get more provincial as the 
social system gets more complex This means that "the burden of social inte- 
gration [shifts] more and more from religiously anchored consensus to 


147 Habermas Thconj of Communicative Action, Vol II, p 139 
U8 See Chapter Two, pp 69-73 f 

149 See Chapter Two for a discussion of Luhmann's work We can relate Habermas' and 
iann s work to Parsons’ AGIL paradiem bv nnhno- that rorresponds 
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processes of consensus formation m language " 152 Only by explicit "rational" 
discussion do we agree on how things should be earned out — whether it is 
the way a course is graded or a major foreign policy decision 

Habermas' account is meant to make explicit what to Weber "was still 
self-evident/' namely "the intrinsic [that is, not merely contingent] relation- 
ship between modernity and what he called 'Occidental rationalism '" 153 
However, what actually most interested Weber was the conditions for the 
emergence of modem mdustnal society What this century has shown — 
most notably m the case of Japan and its East Asian neighbors — is that the 
countries m which modernity first develops may be very different mdeed 
from those which modernize successfully thereafter Habermas' analysis, 
by contrast, seems to imply that all modem societies will be similar m the 
lifeworlds that evolve Habermas' analysis also treats as basically self-evi- 
dent the daim that a society must have one consistent legitimating set of 
norms accepted by its inhabitants — a very Parsoman view However, as 
van den Berg has pomted out, Habermas does not actually provide any 
proof of this It is thus qmte possible to argue that "different value orienta- 
tions can and do exist within the same system without any disastrous 
effects on its stability" 154 — that contradictions do not, necessarily, produce 
systemic change 

Lifeworld and Crisis Habermas also uses this communicative per- 
spective on social evolution to elaborate on the development of crises They 
are to be found, he argues, at the "seam," where lifeworld and system meet 
Continuing rationalization can become pathological if it goes so far as to 
endanger the whole process of social integration and socialization by which 
society reproduces itself For example, the competitive individualism of the 
marketplace may destroy family structures The bureaucratic welfare state 
can be equally destructive "The deformations of a lifeworld that is regulat- 
ed, fragmented, momtored, and looked after are surely more subtle than 
the palpable forms of material exploitation and impoverishment, but inter- 
nalized social conflicts that have shifted from the corporeal to the psychic 
are not therefore less destructive " 155 

Figure 3-3 shows how Habermas has expanded his analysis of "legiti- 
mation crisis" to create a more general typology of crisis phenomena Thus, 
a loss of meaning at the cultural level is reflected in the social system by 
withdrawal of legitimation This may be connected, m turn, to disturbances 
in social integration, reflected in social anomie and individual alienation 

1K Ibid,p iso 

1 --’Jurgen Habermas, The Philosophical Discourse of Mohnutv Tiuki Lei im>, Iran* 
Frederick Lawrence (Cambridge, England Pohtx Press, 19S7), p 1 

154 See especially Axel \ an den Berg, "Critical Thec*r\ Is There Still Hope"’ *« * * 

}oumal of Socwlogv, $6, no 3 (19S0), 449-7S, especialh p 46^ 

^Habermas, Philosophical Discourse, p 362 
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FIGURE 3-3 Manifestations of Crisis When Reproduction Processes Are 
Disturbed 

(Adapted from fig 22 in Habermas, Theory of Communicative Action, Vol II Ufeworld and 
System [Cambndge, England Polity Press, 1988] ) 


Reason and Rationalization Habermas 7 analysis of “rationalization” 
is often very similar to Weber's Yet he is not a "Weberian" this is a dia- 

IruniP anrl ormimnnl- MM T 1 n mm If 1 « _ 
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goes through the Frankfurt School to Marx 

The Frankfurt theorists believed m the possibility of a "rational/' and 
not merely a "rationalized," society, and in the validity of critical theory 
compared to the products of other ideologically tainted theories Marx, too, 
1 entitled ideologies" and argued that they were self-interested rather 
w 1 hde Relieving in the special status of his own theories To scep- 
ncs this has always seemed mconsistent, for if other people's beliefs 
reflect self-interest and socialization, this must be equally true of "critical 
theonste Moreover, the latter cannot prove that their values are the right 
ones We can all discuss values and look at their empirical consequences, 
but they are not subject to proof We accept them or we don't 

, 3 erma ®» °wever, in critical theory tradition, argues that you can 
bv rpnla ^ ^^mate norms that govern our lives and there- 
*V r<W u d e ^ by modenut y ,s "disenchantment" of the world He 
so attempts to show how, m a far more developed way than his Frankfurt 

^See the discission of Marcuse above pp 117-18 
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School predecessors His earlier work in this area centers on the concept of 
an "ideal-speech situation " 157 This is a situation m which everyone would 
have an equal chance to argue and question, without those who are more 
powerful, confident, or prestigious having an unequal say True positions 
would prevail under these arcumstances, because they are more rational 
The "theory of communicative action" further develops the argument 
Communicative action, Habermas argues, is a distinctive type of social 
interaction because it is oriented to mutual understanding and not to suc- 
cess or "purposive" achievement of ends 158 Thus 

the goal of coming to an understanding is to bring about an agreement that 
terminates in the intersubjective mutuality of reciprocal understandmg, 
shared knowledge, mutual trust and accord with one another Agreement is 
based on recognition of the corresponding validity claims of comprehensibili- 
ty, truth, truthfulness, and rightness 159 

The claim that Habermas makes here is common to his earlier and later 
work It is that people can, m principle, agree on correct ways of proceeding 
and arguing If we accept and follow such "procedural" norms, we will 
then reach substantive agreement, because the position of reason will win 
More specifically, critical theory and its judgments will appear as objective- 
ly correct because they are based on less distorted communication than 
other approaches 

Is this really the case 7 As an illustration, take the proposition that it is 
wrong to exterminate any other species that shares the globe with us — not 
just unwise (because they might be useful one day) but actually wrong If 
you believe this, it may be for religious reasons or simply because you are 
convinced that everything has a right to life Alternatively, you may not 
believe the proposition at all It is not obvious why rational communicative 
action would shift people's positions on this issue or on others, such as 
abortion, divorce, defense expenditure, or the government's role m the 
economy Habermas' critics and, mdeed, most social scientists believe that 
value differences are ultimately irreconcilable 160 

It is because of his belief m "reason" that Habermas does not consider 
the progressive "rationalization" of the world to be entirely negative 
Because it demands that meaning and action be justified very explicitly, it 
also creates the potential for rational discourse and "noncoercive" argumen- 
tation Whereas "purposive rationality" in the arena of the system mdeed 


157 Habermas, Legitimation Crisis and Knmuledge and Human Interests 

158 There are echoes here of Aristotle's distinction between "techne," or the purposive 
action involved in making things, and "praxis," the distinctive human interaction exhibited m 
intersubjective communication Cf Marx's use of "praxis," above p 89 

159 Habermas, "What Is Universal Pragmatics 7 " m Communication and the Evolution of 
Society, p 3 

160 See, for example, van den Berg, "Critical Theory Is There Still Hope 7 " 
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creates an Iron Cage, communicative rationality, Habermas argues, does 
not 161 

Just as Marx saw the evils of capitalist society as creating the wealth 
required for communism, so Habermas sees the horrors of a "rationalized" 
uncoupled hfeworld as a precursor of genume reason It is because of this, 
he believes, that the new sorts of conflicts arismg m our societies are about 
the "grammar of forms of life," for example, emancipate y feminism, and 
about hfeworld "Again and again," Habermas asserts, this claim to reason 
"is silenced, and yet m fantasies and deeds it develops a stubbornly tran- 
scending power, because it is renewed with each moment of living together 
m solidarity, of successful individuation, and of savmg emancipation " 162 

This may be true, but it is not obvious that Habermas has m any way 
proven it He has not actually provided us with examples of the process at 
work m groups Nor does he grapple with the potential for conflict m such 
situations, however "reasonable" the participants How can we assume that 
people are equally able to conduct the lequired discourse 7 Or that people's 
desire to be fair and just will leally overcome not simply individual ends 
but family ties, sexual jealousy, national and religious hatreds such as those 
that tore Yugoslavia apart, and mdeed the whole gamut of emotions from 
love to grief to hate 7 Habermas' rejection of Weber's pessimistic conclu- 
sions seems as much a product of faith as argument 

This is not to imply that Habermas' concern with reason is a matter of 
academic philosophizing One reason why European sociologists are so 
concerned with people's ideas and concepts, and their relationship to social 
systems 163 is that it is hard to explain the terrible history of the continent, 
especially in this century, in purely economic (or functionalist) terms 
Habermas tells us that his own crucial formative experience was that of lis- 
tening, as a German adolescent, to radio broadcasts of the Nuremberg tnals 
of Nazi leaders and war criminals Around him, his elders disputed the jus- 
tice o the trials by referring to general principles of procedure and ques- 
tions o who had jurisdiction They used concepts which were the product 
of rational modernity, he tells us, to close off the "collectively realized inhu- 
manity" of Nazi Germany 

For a German of Habermas' generation, questions about social evolu- 
tion must include questions about recent German history Equally, "acade- 
mic discussion of the subject is not something m present-day Germany for 
anucable coffee-shop discussion (or, mdeed, anything which looks much 
like ideal communicative action) In 1987 the intellectual and newspaper 
community was riven by the "historians' dispute" over whether or not fas- 
cism should be seen as a reaction to Bolshevism, and Auschwitz and other 


161 See Pusey, Jin gen Habe i mas, p 109 

" A to My Antics," m his Critical Debates, p 221 
See, for example, the work of LSvi-Strauss and Foucault (Chapter Seven) 
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death camps as rooted in the Russian Gulag Predictably, Habermas was 
heavily mvolved m the attack on any such views 

Summary 

Critical theory is consciously at odds with mainstream social science, 
not so much m its Marxist roots as m its emphasis on language and dis- 
course and the way it looks to philosophical argument rather than suppos- 
edly "objective" data 164 Critical theorists' analyses of the role of ideas and 
culture in social stability and change and their discussions of the evolution 
of modem society away from nineteenth-century capitalism are their most 
important contributions to social theory However, many commentators 
have attacked their view of social science m general and Marcuse's view of 
modem culture m particular As we shall see in the next section, many the- 
orists — including other conflict theorists — also disagree with critical theo- 
ry's continuing emphasis on the role of private property and profit, which 
both Habermas and the older Frankfurt theorists derive from Marx 


C. WRIGHT MILLS 

Among American sociologists, C Wnght Mills (1916-1962) is the best- 
known recent theorist whose work combmes a conflict perspective with a 
strong critique of the social order Mills was bom and raised m Texas, he 
never left the state until he was in his twenties, when he won a research fel- 
lowship to the University of Wisconsin Most of his academic career was 
spent at Columbia, where he was a professor until he died of a heart condi- 
tion while still m his mid-forties 

Mills was subjected to a barrage of criticism, especially m his later 
years, when his writing became increasingly accusatory and polemical He 
also had many admirers and was never quite the "lone wolf" he considered 
himself Mills was increasingly agonized and pessimistic about the immedi- 
ate future He believed that immorality was built mto the American system, 
and he never voted because he considered political parties to be manipula- 
tive and "irrational" organizations He also bitterly attacked his fellow 
intellectuals for abdicating their social responsibilities and for putting 
themselves at the service of men of power while they hid behind a mask of 
"value-free" analysis 

Mills thought that it was possible to create a "good society" on the 
basis of knowledge and that men of knowledge must take responsibility for 

1M For a review of approaches to the study of culture which reject "positivist” social sci- 
ence, see Robert Wuthnow, James Davison Hunter, Albert Bergesen, and Edith Kurzueil, 
Cultural Analysis The Work of Peter L Berger, Mary Douglas, Michel Foucault and Jurgen Habermas 
(Boston Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1984) 
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its absence 165 He believed m a libertarian socialism, and he supported the 
Cuban revolution (and attacked the United States' reaction to it) because he 
hoped that it would combme revolutionary socialism and freedom 166 In his 
sociology, his major themes were the relationship between bureaucracy and 
alienation and the centralization of power in a "power elite." Both these 
subjects were aspects of his attack on modem American society 


The Sociological Imagination 


Mills argues that micro and macro levels of analysis can be linked by 
the sociological imagination. As he describes it 

The sociological imagination enables its possessor to understand the large his- 
torical scene in terms of its meaning for the inner life and the external career 
of a variety of individuals It enables him to take into account how individu- 
als, m the welter of their daily experience, often become falsely conscious of 
their social positions By such means the personal uneasiness of individu- 
als is focused upon explicit troubles and the i ndiff erence of publics is trans- 
formed into involvement with public issues 167 

Mills contends that individuals can only understand their own expen- 
ences fully if they can locate themselves within their period of history Then 
they become aware of the life chances shared by all individuals m the same 
circumstances Thus, the sociological imagination enables us to "grasp his- 
tory and biography and the relations between the two within society " 

Mills makes an important distinction between personal tioubles and 
public issues Personal troubles are those troubles which occur "within the 
individual as a biographical entity and within the scope of his immediate 
milieu and relations with other people Public issues are matters that have 
to do with the institutions of an historical society as a whole," with the 
overlapping of various milieus which interpenetrate to "form the larger 
structures of social and historical life " To explain this distinction. Mills pre- 
sents the example of unemployment If only one person in a city of 100,000 
is unemployed, then it is a personal trouble But if 5 million people are 
unemployed in a nation of 50 million, that is a public issue 

Dobash and Dobash used Mills' approach m their study entitled 
Violence Against Wives They analyzed the laws and ordinances which, 
throughout history, have legitimized the physical abuse of women, and 
they combined this study with an analysis of nearly a thousand police and 
court cases of assaults against wives and with hundreds of hours of in- 


165 C Wnglrt Mills, The Sociological Imagination (New York Oxford University Vxess, 

Wnght Mills, Listen Yankee The Revolution m Cuba (New York McGraw-Hill i960) 
Mills, The Sociological Imagination, p 5 
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depth interviews with battered women For each individual, what was 
mvolved was a private trouble The scale of the problem and the law's lack 
of concern made it a public issue 168 

Alienation and Bureaucracy 

i 

Mills argues that the material hardships of the workers of the past 
have been replaced today by a psychological malaise rooted m workers' 
alienation from what they make 169 He sees white-collar workers as apa- 
thetic, frightened, and molded by mass culture In modern society, he 
argues, "those who hold power have often come to exercise it m hidden 
ways they have moved and are moving from authority to manip- 
ulation The rational systems hide their power so that no one sees their 
sources of authority or understands their calculation For the 
bureaucracy the world is an object to be manipulated " 170 

In a world of big busmess and big government, the ever-mcreasmg 
group of white-collar people lives not by making things, but by helpmg to 
him what someone else has made into profits for yet another person Fewer 
and fewer people own their own productive property and control their own 
working lives Stable communities and traditional values, which "fixed" 
people into society, have disappeared, and their disappearance throws the 
whole system of prestige or status mto flux Like Veblen, Mills believes that 
status and self-esteem are closely linked, and the loss of traditional values, 
he argues, undermines people's self-esteem and embroils them m a status 
"panic " 171 In fact. Mills' concerns here are curiously like those of Durkheim 
and the functionalists, who see modem society as threatened by normless- 
ness, or anomie His critics argue that he ignores the freedom that the 
breakup of old and restrictive communities can offer 

Unlike Marx, Mills does not believe that work is necessarily the cru- 
cial expression of oneself, but he does condemn modem bureaucratic capi- 
talism for alienating people from both the process and product of work 
This is particularly clear. Mills argues, with white-collar workers like sales- 
people whose personalities become commodities to be sold and for whom 
friendliness and courtesy are part of the "impersonal means of liveli- 
hood " 172 Thus, he claims, "in all work involving the personality 
market, one's personality and personal traits become part of the means 


168 R Emerson Dobash and Russell Dobash, Violence Against Wives A Case Against the 
Patriarchy (New York The Free Press, 1979) 

169c Wright Mills, White Collar The American Middle Classes (New York Oxford 
University Press, 1951), pp xvi-xvu 

170 Ibid,pp 110-11 
171 Ibid , pp 237-58 
172 Ibid,p xvu 
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of production [which] has earned self and social alienation to explicit 
extremes ." 173 

Mills' emphasis on alienation denves from his concern with the rela- 
tionship between character and social structure Salesmanship, he argues, 
estranges people from themselves and others because they mew all rela- 
tionships as manipulative 1/4 Alienation from work makes people turn fren- 
ziedly to leisure, but the entertainment industry produces synthetic excite- 
ment, which offers no real release and establishes no deep common 
values 175 Other aspects of social structure strengthen psychological tenden- 
cies that make modem societies liable to fascist or revolutionary totalitarian 
success 176 People's fragmented working environments give them little 
understanding of how society works, and they believe that the interven- 
tionist government is responsible for insecurity and misfortune. An increas- 
ingly centralized structure with no remaining traditional beliefs and with 
permanently anxious people is. Mills argues, highly vul ner able. 

The Power Elite 

Mills argues consistently that the growth of large structures has been 
accompanied by a centralization of power and that the men who head gov- 
ernment, corporations, the armed forces, and the unions are very closely 
linked. He carries this part of his analysis the furthest in his discussion of 
the "power elite ." 177 

Mills argues that America is ruled by a "power elite" made up of peo- 
ple who hold the dominant positions m political, military, and economic 
institutions "Within the American society," he writes, "major national 
power now resides in the economic, the political and the military 
domains Within each of the big three, the typical institutional unit has 
ecome enlarged, has become administrative, and, m the power of its deci- 
sion, has become centralized [The] means of power at the disposal of 
centralized deasion-making units have increased enormously " 178 
„ Kgues, moreover, that the three domains are interlocked, so that 

e ea g men in each of the three domains of power — the warlords, the 


173 Ibid , p 225 
m Ibid,p 188 
1/:, Ibid f p xvu 
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corporate chieftains, the political directorate — tend to come together to 
form the power elite of America: . . The military capitalism of private cor- 
porations exists in a weakened and formal democratic system containing an 
already quite politicized military order " 179 Mills believed that power can 
be based on factors other than property However, the unity of the elite's 
institutional interests brings them together and maintains a war economy 

Mills' analysis coincided with and reinforced an attitude toward 
American society that was apparent in Eisenhower's denunciation of the 
"mihtary-mdustrial complex." Many nonradical sociologists agree that eco- 
nomic life is increasingly intertwined with the activities of the govern- 
ment . 150 However, they argue that it is not simply military expenditures 
that are important, but rather the increased involvement of government m 
all spheres of economic life. Those of us who live m Washington notice 
how, month by month, more and more industrial, trade, and labor associa- 
tions set up headquarters m the city's burgeoning office blocks, close to the 
federal government and its power 

Moreover, critics frequently disagree with Mills' perception of a smgle 
"power elite" pursuing its united interest and excluding others from influ- 
ence. They argue that powerful interests may — and frequently do — conflict 
with each other. "Business," Tor example, undoubtedly has power It gets 
some of the measures it wants, and some firms and industries acquire a 
protected, semimonopolistic position from government regulators For oth- 
ers, however, plans are delayed or demolished by decisions about environ- 
mental quality, prices are set at levels they oppose, or costs are raised by 
taxes, government paperwork, pollution requirements, and the like 

In general. Mills shares with Marxist sociology and the "elite theo- 
rists" a tendency to see a society as divided rather sharply and horizontally 
between the powerful and the powerless He also shares Marxist and neo- 
Marxist theorists' concerns about alienation, the effects of social structure 
on the personality, and the "manipulation" of people by the mass media At 
the same time, however. Mills clearly belongs to a distinctively American 
populist tradition, which does not regard property as such as the mam 
source of evil in society. To Mills, small-scale property ownership and the 
class of independent entrepreneurs are the major safeguards of freedom 
and security, and he regrets the waning of the old American society of inde- 
pendent farmers and businessmen 1S1 


r ' , Ibid,p 164 

ISJ See, for example, William Komhauser, "'Pow er Elite' or Weto Groups' 7 in Remhard 
Bendix and Seymour Martin Lipset, eds , Class Status and Pou er (New York Free Press, 1966), 
'NiUiam V D’Antomo and Howard J Ehrlich, eds , Pozier ard Den<acracv in .-Wt.m (Notre 
Dame Indiana Uru\ ersih of Notre Dame Press, 1961) 

151 Mills, 1V7 lie Cc ,! 7r, pp 7-12 
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PIERRE B0URD1EU 


Pierre Bourdieu (b. 1930) is one of the best-known sociologists currently 
writing within a "critical" framework, as well as being the best-known of all 
contemporary French sociologists Seen from one perspective, he is the 
quintessential eminent French intellectual Like Durkheim, a graduate of 
the Ecole Normale Supeneure, he was a protege of Levi-Strauss 182 and 
Aron, and director of studies at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes (in 
Paris) He is founder and director of the Centre for European Sociology, 
holder of the country 7 s senior chair m sociology at the College de France, 
and very much a figure of the Pans intellectual establishment — something 
entirely compatible with bemg also a "man of the left" whose work is 
imbued with Marxist concepts 

From another perspective, however, Bourdieu appears as far more of 
a critical outsider France is dominated by a politi cal and business elite 
drawn overwhelmingly from Pans — an elite which Bourdieu has subjected 
to detailed analysis but which is not his own ongrnal milie u Instead, he 
comes from a small town m the rural southeast, where he grew up as the 
son of a minor civil servant close to the surviving world of the southern 
peasantry As a student, in an academic culture which was not merely 
Marxist but heavily Communist and Stalinist, he rejected both the latter He 
subjects his own academic world to a detailed scrutiny and analysis which, 
he notes, have separated me from some of my best friends" and led to 
"dramatic clashes with colleagues " 183 Finally, at a time when Anglo-Saxon 
and French social science are generally marked by mutual incomprehension 
and disdain, he has become increasingly well-known and widely read by 
mainstream English-speaking social scientists 
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ver, develop strategies, and struggle over desirable resources Instead of the 
football field, we find Bourdieu talking of the academic field, the religious 
field, the economic field, the held of power He states that 

a held may be defined as a network, or a configuration, of objective relations 
between positions These positions are objectively defined, m their existence 
and in the determinations they impose upon their occupants by 
their situation in the structure of the distribution of power [or capital] 
whose possession commands access to the specific profits that are at stake in 
the held 185 

A held, m other words, is a system of social positions, structured internally 
in terms of power relations "every held [is] the locus of power relationships " m 
However, whereas Marxists would trace all power relations back to the 
"means of production" — the economic held — Bourdieu argues that different 
fields can be quite autonomous, and that more complex societies will have larger 
numbers of quite different helds For example, politics m modem societies 
has become professionalized and autonomous, with its own rules, and the 
way politics operates, and the power it offers, cannot be seen as simply a 
function of economic processes Here, Bourdieu is obviously heavily influ- 
enced by Weber's analysis However, he adds the argument that power m 
different helds depends crucially on quite different forms of capital 

Marx's great book. Capital, was entirely economic m focus Bourdieu, 
however, argues that there are three fundamental types of capital — economic, 
social, and cultural 187 The first of these mvolves command over economic 
resources, and the second command over relationships — networks of influ- 
ence and support people can tap mto by virtue of their social position, 
whether through family or, for example, being a graduate of Harvard It is the 
thud, however, to which Bourdieu has devoted by far the most attention and 
which is associated with his most original contributions to sociological theory 
Bourdieu argues that parents provide children with cultural capital He 
has analyzed m great detail the way m which tastes, and perceptions of 
what is beautiful or valuable, differ between different classes — and how the 
elite constantly distances itself from popular taste 188 However, his most 
enduring mterest has been m how cultural capital is translated mto advan- 
tages m educational terms 189 Those from privileged homes have the atti- 

185 Bourdieu and Wacquant, p 97 

186 Pierre Bourdieu, In Other Words Essays Towards a Reflexive Sociology (Cambridge 
Polity Press, 1990) p 141 

187 Ibid , p 119 Bourdieu also identifies symbolic capital, which intersects with these, and 
can subsume any of them See below p 138 

188 See especially Pierre Bourdieu, Distinction A Social Critique of the Judgement of Taste 
(London Routledge, 1984) 

189 See especially Pierre Bourdieu and Jean-Claude Passeron, The Inheritors French 
Students and Then Relation to Culture, trans R Nice (Chicago University of Chicago Press, 
1979) (Published m France as Les Hcnticrs, 1964) 
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tudes and knowledge— especially cultural knowledge— which make the 
educational system a comfoi table, familial soit of place m which they can 
succeed easily The "formal equality" of competitive examinations encour- 
ages people to believe that they succeed — or fail — by their own individual 
merit Hence, upper-middle-class students have no trouble in reconciling 
left-wing views with their own pnvileged position In fact, though, their 
position is the result of students 7 social ongins taking effect through "more 
secret channels 7,190 Hie educational system can "ensuie the perpetuation of 
privilege by the mere opeiahon of its own mternal logic 7,191 

Reproduction and Habitus Bourdieu's theory is one of class tepioduc- 
tion — of how one generation of an (economic) class ensures that it "repro- 
duces" itself and passes on its privileges to the next geneiation Renaud 
Sainsaulieu, for example, describes reproduction theoiy as illuminating the 
"latent ideological functioning of the educational apparatus which, despite 
its overtly democratic recruitment and the foimakzation of its rules, carries 
out m fact a social selection based on the cultural critena of the dominant 
class 7,192 

Bourdieu argues that what is necessary for educational success is a 
whole set of "cultured" behavior It is this which caines you confidently 
through highei education, job interviews, boaidrooms, and the like The 
childien of middle- and uppei -class familie s have learned this behavior, 
their working-class peers have not Consequently, the former are able to 
succeed within the educational system, and then famili es can reproduce 
their class position from generation to generation in a legitimate and appar- 
ently "fair" way 

The legitimation of this cultural capital is cr ucial to its effectiveness 
as a source of power and success, and is discussed by Bourdieu in terms of 
symbolic violence defined as the " violence ivlnch is exeicised upon a social agent 
with Ins oi hei complicity " 19B What this means is that people come to experi- 
ence systems of meaning (culture) as legitimate, but there is a process of 
misunderstanding or misrecogmtion of what is really gomg on The iepro- 
duction of a group's position, and the struggle foi position m a "field" are 
experienced by all players — not only the losers — as bemg about something 
quite different the inculcation of objectively valuable ideas and activi- 
ties 94 For example, m one of his more recent books, Bourdieu analyzes in 


190 Ibid , p 68 
19, Ibid , p 27 

m n 4 1 n !^ ] aU ,d 5 am sgulieii, On Reproduction," Revue Fiancaisc He Soaologtc, 13, no 3 (1972 ), 

tran<5 p't L ^ lert < ed ' Fieitch Sociology Ruphne and Renewal Since 1968, 

trans P Lemert (New York Columbw University Press, 1981), p 153 

^Bourdieu and Wacquant, op at p 167 Italics original 
Sage, l990) Se CSpeaally PierTe Bourdieu ' Reproduction m Education, Society and Cult me (London 
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FIGURE 3-4 Social origins of entrants to a major Grande Ecole 1952 and 
1982 195 


Father’s occupation 

% of entrants 1952-58 

% of entrants 1978-82 

Farmer 

21 

22 

Manual worker (unskilled) 

1 4 

07 

Skilled manual/artisans 

104 

05 

Senior civil servant 
(e g , diplomat, prefect) 196 

90 

191 

Professional 

153 

14 7 

Mid-rank civil servant 

24 6 

11 0 

Businessman 

66 

81 

White collar/pnvate 
sector 

35 

1 0 


Source Table 28, Bourdieu La Noblesse d’Etat (Figures do not sum to 100% not all cate- 
gones are included ) 


detail the way in which students are recruited to the Grandes Ecoles which 
educate the French elite, and socialized into a "state nobility " ,97 Those 
who succeed in passing the highly competitive examinations are drawn to 
a very high, and mdeed an increasing degree, from professional and 
upper-class families (see Figure 3-4), and from a very few select high 
schools (lycees) 

In a chapter of Noblesse d'etat entitled "Misrecogmhon and symbolic 
violence," Bourdieu analyzes m detail the way students in higher education 
are categorized and labelled as "plodders" or as having flair, and how 
closely associated with their social origins these verdicts turn out to be Yet 
tile whole system claims, and is believed by those involved to be one of merito- 
cratic selection and service to the state Professors and students share the 
conviction that the "brutal frankness" of the way their work is judged is the 
only appropriate way for members of an intellectual elite to communi- 
cate 198 and expenence the judgements of merit as "objective" descriptors 

At the same time as elucidating the statistical link between academic 
success and social origin, Bourdieu emphasizes that there is nothing 
"mechanical" about it It is the result of "innumerable acts of e\ aluation — 
and self-evaluation," whereby students — and professors — bring into pla\ 
"scholarh taxonomies — those instruments for constructing renhti " It is not 


''’"The institution is ENA — the Ecole Xahonalc d' \dmim-tration the m’jo- tr’i-ir* 
ground of the top administrators and senior industrialists in la rue and *-tite-t'\\ red u»t' n i*. 
in Trance, and of mam politicians 

’^The ' prefects are central government appointee*. who am t! i re.i*» *. < K 1 
department-- of France 

10 Pierre Bourdieu, La Xe'.'t— t a Lt»> ft- £i«\ i- * J C • i 5 - '• 

Edition*, de Mmuit 1«$9) 

^'Ib*d , r 5° 
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a question of some outside, deterministic force On the contrary, "All suc- 
cessful socialization succeeds in making people accomplices m their own 
fates " 199 A key part of this process is the transformation of people's cultur- 
al habits or economic position mto "symbolic capital" which has legitimacy, 
and is seen as somehow "real " Bourdieu argues that "symbolic capital is 
nothing more than economic or cultural capital which is acknowledged and 
recognized" and which then tends to "reinforce the power relations which 
constitute the structure of social space " 200 

In elaborating his analysis of cultural capital, Bourdieu has developed 
the key concept of habitus Habitus can be defined as "a system of durably 
acquired schemes of perception, thought and action, engendered by objec- 
tive conditions, but tendmg to persist even after an alteration of those con- 
ditions " 201 Bourdieu sees the habitus as the key to reproduction because it 
is what actually generates the regular, repeated practices which make up 
social life 202 It is the "product of social conditionings" 2 ^ and so links actual 
behavior to the class structure 204 

In The Inheritors, Bourdieu and his coauthor argue that a major reason 
for the rapid growth m higher education is that 

those fractions of the dominant class and middle class who are richest in eco- 
nomic capital (i e , industrial and commercial employees, craftsmen and trades- 
men ) have had to make greatly increased use of the educational system in order 
to ensure their social reproduction When class fractions who previously made 
ittle use of the school system enter the race for aradpmir q ualifi cations, the 
effect is to force the groups whose reproduction was mainly or exclusively 
achieved through education to step up their investments so as to maintain the 
re a ve scarcity of their qualifications and, consequently, their position in the 
c ass structure [Hus] generates a general and continuous growth in die 
demand for education and an inflation of academic qualifications 2,5 

hi other words, changes m the economic substructure have repercus- 
sions or education because it is the mechanism for reprod ucin g class advan- 


199 Ibid , p 69 Translation ours 
200 Bourdieu, In Other Words, p 135 

S lven on p 156 of the English edition of The 
the tern see P Bnnl?n°? ie ? s updating "epilogue " For Bourdieu's full explanation of 
Umversi'ty Press icSn'Thl 1™ 0 f aThe y °f Pract Ke,trans R Nice (Cambridge Cambridge 

*5 °T, erla P s *■» with the individual actors' orientations 
also crucial diffanmF cables, as well as Mead's discussion of meaning, but there are 
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conditions It is nnt ,.n ** ^ ? ou P or c ^ ass and rooted in the latter's particular economic 

conditions It is not inuvenial (like Persons' pattern variables) nor specific ilr an individual 

personal activity's See Ch^pte^Sevw^ 608 ' ^ ^ relateS S0Cml structure t0 re P eated ^ 
203 Bourdieu, lit Other Words, p 116 

M5n° Urd ' eU ' ° Ulhne °f tt TIW0nj °f Pncltc e, P 86 
ourdieu and Passeron, The Inheritors, pp 77-78 
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tage Moreover, education is such a potent and effective mechanism pre- 
cisely because it does not simply mvolve learning technical skills or acquir- 
ing knowledge There has to be the accompanying general "culture " 
According to reproduction theory, whenever there is a big mcrease m the 
numbers holdmg a qualification, the major losers are those who do not 
have the "social capital to extract the full yield" from it 206 

As noted above, Bourdieu differs from Marx m emphasizing that insti- 
tutions of the "superstructure" are not simply determined by economic 
organization What we have is the "relatively autonomous space of the field 
of cultural production" 207 — and one whose autonomy is increasing In the 
past, changes m the mode of production led to changes m the relations of 
production more quickly, he argues, but today "the education system 
depends less directly on the demands of the production system than on the demands 
of reproducing the family group " 208 The producers would actually like more 
control over title educational system than they now possess Currently, a 
qualification gives its holder relative freedom and autonomy, whereas the 
producers would like them to have the technical skills without this The 
educational system is an object of political struggle between the sellers and 
buyers of labor power The sellers (students, recent graduates, workers) 
want their education to be as generally applicable as possible, and they seek 
a high return on their educational capital The producers want to buy edu- 
cated labor cheaply and have an interest m suppressing the autonomy of 
the educational system 209 

As well as analyzing the role of education in society as a whole, 
Bourdieu has also devoted a great deal of attention to the "internal" analy- 
sis of the universities There are two reasons for this first, his general insis- 
tence on the importance of "reflexive sociology" (discussed below), and sec- 
ondly, his more specific mterest m the ways conflicts take place m the 
academic field and m the broader "field of power" ( champ de pouvoii ) 
Bourdieu's first work was as a social anthropologist, conducting fieldwork 
in Algeria and m his own home region He continues to collect and analyze 
much of his own data and the university provides a rich source of anthro- 
pological data 


^Ibid , p 90 

^Bourdieu and Wacquant, op cit p 69 

■^Pierre Bourdieu and Luc Boltanski, "The Education System and the Economy Titles 
and Jobs," trans R Nice, in C Lemert, Rupture and Renewal, pp 141-51 Bourdieu's anal) sis has 
strong parallels with Randall Collins' analyses of the "gatekeeping" role of education Sec 
below pp 165-66 

209 A contrasting view is present by Bowles and Ginhs m Schooling in Capitalist America 
The authors adopt a more conventionally Marxist perspectne, arguing that as part of the 
superstructure, education reflects capitalist industry's requirements for hierarchical!) orga- 
nized labor and for employees who obey rules and their "superiors ' 
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Reflexive Sociology and the Idea of "Practice" Although Bourdieu 
provides analyses of society at a "macro" level, and draws heavily on 
empirical and quantitative data, he is also extremely critical of sociology 
which presents itself as supposedly detached and entirely descriptive, 
based on a scientific model He is equally deeply opposed to those who see 
all theories as simply the product of an individual viewpoint— what he calls 
the "false radicalism of the questioning of science that is now proliferat- 
ing those who reduce scientific discourse to rhetorical strategies about a 
world itself reduced to the status of a text " 21 ° Instead he rejects what he 
sees as a false dichotomy between "objectivism" and "subjectivism," and 
insists on the importance of a leflexwe sociology, m which sociologists must, 
at ah times, conduct then research with conscious attention to the effects of 
then own position, and in paiticulai then own set of “internalized stnictuies " 
Most people, most of the time, Bourdieu argues, take their social 
world and its way of looking at things entirely for granted 211 Sociologists 
are not free from this — for them, too, perceptions and actions are shaped by 
a habitus and they must be aware of this Reflexive sociology requires 
them instead to examine, all the time, "the most essential bias the indi- 
vidual determinations inherent in the intellectual position itself, in the 
scholarly gaze " 212 


Bourdieu insists that human action and pi actice must be understood in 
this way, as a dialectical process involving both the dispositions produced 
by the habitus and the objective conditions which individuals encounter in 
the fields where they operate In this part of his work, Bourdieu's debts to 
Marxist thought are very apparent his concept of practice has direct paral- 
lels with the concept of praxis 213 However, he also discusses explicitly the 
work of ethnomethodologists (see Chapter Five), whose ideas about the 
need to understand that everyday experiences are actually highly problem- 
aticai, and about the value of "violating the scene," have obvious parallels 
with Bourdieu's position Bourdieu sees the work of Garfmkel and other 
ethnomethodologists as very interesting but he stresses an essential differ- 
ence between himself and them They deal with universal principles, he 
argues ut s theory insists that the particular ways m which things are 
taken for granted is a function of the particular field of action Underlying 

nn™ T m , stltutl0ns md structured power relations, of which eth- 
nomethodology loses sight 


* 10 Bourdieu and Wacquant, op cit p 246 
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Summary Bourdieu's emphasis on the role of cultural "capital" may 
seem exaggerated to readers outside France However, the French educa- 
tional system is highly centralized and competitive Almost all members of 
the elite went not to an "ordinary" university but to one of the Grande 
ficoles discussed above — small, selective, autonomous institutions special- 
izing m, for example, engineering or preparation for a government career 
For a period in the late 1980s, both the French prime minister and the leader 
of the parliamentary opposition were graduates of the same class of the 
same selective institution This is not something that would surprise any- 
one m France The cultural processes which Bourdieu emphasizes thus are 
likely to be more important and more visible m France than m, for example, 
the United States, with its more open educational system They may 
nonetheless exist m the United States as well 

Even m France, however, there is empirical evidence that suggests 
that Bourdieu's argument may be overstated His own data show that even 
m the arts faculties, class reproduction is only partial many students are, m 
fact, from relatively less privileged homes In addition, analysis of French 
survey data by Robinson and Gamier 214 suggests that education has not, m 
fact, become more important m "reproducing" ownership of busmesses 
Fathers who are (large or small) owners of busmesses do not "convert" 
their capital mto educational capital as a way of securing their sons' posi- 
tions Conversely, education can, very strongly, assist sons of nonsupennso- 
iy workers to move up to supervisory positions The authors also note how 
different women's life paths are from men's and conclude that if women 
perpetuate their class position, it is not generally through education 215 
Overall, it would seem, Bourdieu overstates his case for class reproduction, 
while bemg quite correct about the independent influence that educational 
institutions can wield 

Conclusion 

Of all contemporary sociological theories, those which combine a con- 
flict perspective with social critique are the most clearly associated with 
arguments current outside academic life, especially among the politically 
involved The political importance of these theorists is consequently greater 

214 Robert V Robinson and Maurice A Gamier, "Class Reproduction Among Men and 
Women m France Reproduction Theory on Its Own Ground," American Journal of Sociology, 91, 
no 2 (1985), 250-80 

215 This may be a misleading conclusion The sun ej looked at women's current occupa- 
tions and related them to their families of origin Howe\ er, m France, as elseis here, \\ omen's 
jobs are often of lower status than either their education or their husbands' jobs w ould suggest 
Comersely, women still acquire status through their husbands, and education ma\ be crucial 
as a uaj of meeting a potential husband and/or becoming a "suitable" « ife for a high -statue 
male 
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than that of any other group we describe This is especially evident outside 
the United States, but it is also true mthin it, as we can see from the follow- 
ing excerpt from the Port Huron Statement of Students for a Democratic 
Society, a central document of the student New Left of the 1960s We find 
echoes of Marx's economic analysis, Mills' condemnation of the power elite, 
critical theory's view that society is "administered" and manipulated, and 
the concern of all these theories ivith people's alienation in its statement 

We regard men as infinitely preaous and possessed of unfulfilled capacities 
for reason, freedom, and love We oppose the depersonalization that 
reduces human beings to the status of things We oppose, too, the doctrine 
of human incompetence because it rests essentially on the modem fact that 
men have been "competently" manipulated mto incompetence . 

The American political system frustrates democracy by confusing the 
individual citizen and consolidating the irresponsible power of militarv 
and business interests 

We should replace power rooted in possession, privilege or arcumstance 
by power and uniqueness rooted m love, reflectiveness, reason and creativity 
As a social system we seek the establishment of a democracy of individual par- 
ticipation The economic sphere would have [among its] principles 

that work should involve incentives worthier than money or survival . 

that the economic experience is so personally decisive that the individual 
must share in its full determination 

Major social institutions should be generally organized with the well being 
and dignity of men as the essential measure of s uccess 


As we shall see in the next section, analytic conflict theory shares many 
of the general orientations of the "critical" conflict perspectives The belief in 
mi ideal society and the combination of analysis and moral outrage that the 
Port Huron Statement embodies are, however, as foreign to it as they are cen- 
tral to the work of the "critical" theorists we have just discussed 



PART TWO 

Conflict Theory and Analytic Sociology: 
The Legacy of Max Weber 


alf Dahrendorf, Lems Coser, and Randall Collins, the theorists discussed 
2Z S ZT?'c^ be ^ oa P ed as "analytic" conflict theorists because they 
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critical theorists in three important respects First, whereas critical theorists 
see social science as intrinsically a part of political action and deny that fact 
and value can or should be separated, analytic theorists consider such a 
separation to be essential They argue that it may be difficult or impossible 
for analysts, particularly those concerned with human society, to frame 
their hypotheses independently of their own opimons and concerns 
Nonetheless, those hypotheses have implications that can be observed and 
tested objectively with empirical measures It follows that ideas are not 
automatically distortions of reality just because they are also the products 
of particular social circumstances or tend to favor the interests of a particu- 
lar social group 

Second, analytic conflict theorists do not analyze all societies as strati- 
fied along a smgle dimension, with a ruling group opposed to the masses 
Analytic theorists would agree that some societies are of this type Yet they 
believe that many others have far more complex power and status distribu- 
tions and interlocking patterns of stratification, which do not line up neatly 
This is true, they believe, because there is a number of different sources of 
power and position m society, and one particular set of institutions, such as 
that based on property, is not always paramount 

Third, the analytic theorists do not contrast the present with a rational 
or conflict-free ideal for the simple reason that they do not believe m one 
On the contrary, they emphasize that conflict and its roots are permanent 
and that conflicts of interest are inevitable 

In all these respects, modern analytic theorists share Max Weber's 
approach, just as Marx was the primary influence on the critical approach 
Weber believed m the vital importance of objective social science As we 
saw earlier, he developed a typology of "class, status, and party" as impor- 
tant influences on people's lives, as opposed to Marx's emphasis on proper- 
ty classes alone Furthermore, Weber considered that the conflicts these 
generate are permanent features of human society, and he saw modem 
society tending not toward a communist utopia but toward a bureaucratic 
society inimical to human freedom This is not to say, however, that either 
he or the analytic conflict theorists he influenced are indifferent to political 
action In general, conflict theory appeals to sonologists who hold strong 
political views, and a number of modem analytic theorists have been very 
involved m politics and social policy, often m direct opposition to the ideas 
of critical and Marxist theory 


RALF DAHRENDORF 

Ralf Dahrendorf (b 1929) has for many years been widely known and 
respected m both Europe and North America As a teenager m Nazi 
Germany, he was sent to a concentration camp for his membership m a 
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high-school group opposing the state, and he has continued to be deeply 
involved in political affairs He has been a Free Democratic member of the 
Baden-Wurttemberg Landtag (Regional Parliament) and the West German 
Bundestag (Parliament) As a member of the Commission of the European 
Communities, he has been responsible for external relations and for educa- 
tion, science, and research 

Dahrendorf has worked as an academic m Germany, Great Britain, 
and the Umted States From 1974 to 1984 he was director of the London 
School of Economics, one of the most prestigious British institutions of 
higher education In 1984, he returned to Germany for a while, as professor 
of sociology at the University of Constance He is now in England once 
again, as warden of St Anthony's College, Oxford University, and sits in 
the British House of Lords, as a life peer. Lord Dahrendorf 217 

Dahrendorf's work on conflict reveals two major concerns The first is 
with what he himself describes as "theories of society," 218 that is, with set- 
ting out the general principles of social explanation Here, Dahrendorf 
stresses the primacy of power and the consequent inevitability of conflict 
Like Marx, his second concern is with the determinants of active conflict — 
the ways social institutions systematically generate groups with conflicting 
mterests and the circumstances in which such groups will become orga- 
nized and active 


Power, Conflict, and Social Explanation 

There is, Dahrendorf argues, an inherent tendency to conflict in soci- 
ety Those groups with power will pursue their mterests, and those with- 
out power will pursue theirs The mterests of the two are necessarily dif- 
erent Sooner or later, he argues — and m some systems the powerful may 
e very thoroughly entrenched — the balance between power and opposi - 

hon shifts, and society changes Thus, conflict is "the great creative force of 
human history " 219 


Power Accordmg to Dahrendorf's theory of society, the distribution 
ot power is the crucial determinant of social structure His definition of 
power is e ers the probability that one actor within a social relation- 
s ip will be m a position to carry out his own will despite resistance, 
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regardless of the basis on which this probability rests ' ,22 ° In this view, the 
essence of power is the control of sanctions, which enables those who pos- 
sess power to give orders and obtain what they want from the powerless 
However, people dislike submission Therefore, Dahrendorf argues, there is 
inevitably a conflict of mterest and an impetus for the powerless to conflict 
with the powerful, the former in pursuit of power, the latter m defense of it 
Power is a 'lasting source of friction ' ,221 

Hus essentially coercive view of power, which is common to most 
conflict theorists, is very different from that of functionalism 222 As we have 
seen. Parsons believes that power is embodied m political institutions that 
solve the "functional imperative" of goal attainment 223 The ability power 
bestows to get what one wants at others' expense he regards as a "second- 
ary and derived" phenomenon Dahrendorf 's view is the opposite Power is 
necessary if large organizations are to achieve their goals, and at times, 
such as m a defensive war, the powerful may carry out very clearly the 
common aims of a group However, what Parsons considers the secondary 
aspect of power, Dahrendorf considers primary the powerful are not grant- 
ed power by the community to carry out some "common will," but grasp 
and use that power for their own ends 

Dahrendorf does not see the struggle for power as the sum of social 
life, however Weber's (and Dahrendorf's) definition of power mcludes 
actors "within a social relationship," that is, m situations where other peo- 
ple's actions matter. But there are also times when people are free to do 
what they like ivithout other people mattering at all In his recent lectures 
on the current political situation m the West, Dahrendorf has discussed the 
factors that endow societies with more or less "liberty" in this sense — with 
what has been called "negative freedom ' ,224 In America, for example, you 
are "at liberty" to move from one aty to another without anyone's permis- 
sion Li China you are not, and whether you get the requisite permission 
and papers largely depends on your own "power" and influence 


— °RaIf Dahrendorf, Class and Class Conflict in Industrial Society (Stanford, Calif 
Uni\ ersity of Stanford Press), p 166, quotation from Max Weber, The Theory of Sect'll and 
Economic Organisation (Stanford, Calif Stanford Unix ersitx Press, 1959) 
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Norms Like other conflict theorists, Dahrendorf argues that societal 
norms do not define or emerge from social consensus Conflict theory, he 
argues, perceives, unlike functionalism, that norms "are established and 
maintained by power, and their substance may well be explamed in 
terms of interests of the powerful ,,22S This may be seen from the fact that 
norms are backed by sanctions Vivid examples of what Dahrendorf means 
can be found m China, where dissidents still risk prison or labor camp, or in 
the pre-civil rights South, where so-called "uppity" blacks or nonconform- 
ing whites could lose their livelihoods or even their lives In turn, sanctions 
mvolve the control and use of power, particularly the power of law and 
punishment 226 "In the last analysis, established norms are nothing but rul- 
ing norms," he suggests 227 


Social Stratification Dahrendorf clearly distinguishes between two 
facts first, that positions and jobs are different and demand different skills, 
and second, that different jobs are treated as "superior" or "inferior" to one 
another There are both “social differentiation of positions and social strati- 
fication based on reputation and wealth and expressed m a rank order of 
social status /,22S Social stratification is what makes college presidents more 
generally respected than bus drivers and lies behind claims that teachers 
ought" to be paid more than maintenance men 

Stratification, Dahrendorf argues, is caused by norms, which catego- 
rize some things as desirable and others as not In every group, norms 
defining how people should behave entail discrimination against those who 
do not comply During the Vietnam War, for example, those who support- 
ed the war were ostracized on some campuses, those who opposed it on 
others In some adolescent groups, drug use and criminal behavior may be 
e norm, while in others drug use is viewed as a sign of personal weak- 
ness Moreover, every society has general norms, which define certain char- 
acteristics as good (such as bemg an aristocrat or having more education 
an average) and which therefore entail discrimination against those who 
o not or cannot conform These norms, Dahrendorf argues, are the basis of 
socia stratification, and they themselves are derived from and upheld by 
power Once again, therefore, power is the central concept 

irus is a very different explanation from that of functionalists, who 
rgue that social stratification derives from society's need to attract talented 
people mto important positions The two may not be as totally irreconcil- 

l\ Dahrend ° r mplies ' however Dahrendorf does not explain how a 
group becomes powerful in the first place, but this will surely often 


^Dahrendorf, Essays, p 140 
226 Ibid , p 141 
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depend, at least in part, on its offering skills and a type of social order that 
people value Not all successful ruling groups are military invaders' It is 
precisely the existence of a relationship between power and general social 
values that functionalism addresses Similarly, economics' statement that 
mcome differentials are a result of the market value of skills 229 has given 
rise to theories of stratification linking success with provision of scarce ser- 
vices 230 However, a group that gams a hold on power m this way will 
almost certainly strive to maintain and take advantage of its position, con- 
vince everyone of its legitimacy and importance, and prevent competition 
from groups with different potential power bases — and Dahrendorf's 
approach is far better smted than functionalism's to analyzing this process 

The Determinants of Conflict: A Theory of Conflict Groups 

In his best-known work. Class and Class Conflict in Industrial Society, 
Dahrendorf addresses the question of when inequalities and conflicting 
interests will actually produce conflicts His central argument is that social 
conflicts will take place, systematically, among groups that differ m the 
authority they enjoy over others By authonty, Dahrendorf (again following 
Weber) means the sort of power that is attached to a social role or position 
that is legitimate m the sense of bemg defined and delimited by social 
norms, and that is backed by sanctions up to (and no further than) these 
limits A university, for example, has the authonty to charge you for your 
courses, board, and lodging, but not to take all your money A mugger has 
the power to do just that— but no authority at all to do so 

Dahrendorf's position is that the stable and recurrent patterns of insti- 
tutional authonty systematically give rise to social conflict between those 
who have some degree of authonty and those who have none In a depar- 
ture from conventional "economic" usage, Dahrendorf labels these groups 
classes He wntes that "the term 'class' signifies conflict groups that are gen- 
erated by the differential distnbution of authonty in imperatively co-ordi- 
nated associations ," 231 that is, oigamzahons in which oiders aie given and taken 

Dahrendorf's theory thus implies that authority is dichotomous you 
have it or you do not, and your interests are formed accordmgly Critics 
have suggested that whether you have more or less authority may be 


229 A good discussion of differing theories of pay inequalities can be found m Henry 
Phelps Brown, The Inequality of Pay (Oxford Oxford Um\ ersity Press, 1977) See also the 
review by H A Turner, Times Higher Education Supplement, Jantiary 6, 1978 Janet Chafetz syn- 
thesizes alternative theories m her analysis of eender-lmked pay inequalities See below 
pp 169-72 

^“We shall meet this approach when we discuss rational choice theorj, and it is also 
embodied m Schumpeter's argument that innovations bring new groups to pow er See the ear- 
lier section on "Intellectual Roots " Schumpeter was, in fact, pnmanh an economist 
^'Dahrendorf, Class and Class Conflict , p 204 
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equally important and thus that conflict may form around other group- 
ings But Dahrendorf affirms, with Marx, that conflict mvolves only two 
sides On the other hand, all "classes" do not engage m active conflicts all 
the time Dahrendorf therefore attempts to explam when people will actu- 
ally mobilize 232 


The Mobilization of Classes The s tiuctuuil requirements for people 
to form active "interest groups" are "technical," "political," and 
"social " 233 Technically , Dahrendorf argues, a group requires a founder 
and a charter or ideology to become active Politically, the more liberal die 
state, the more likely is the mobilization for active conflict, the more total- 
itarian the state, the less likely Finally, three social factors are important 
Group formation is more likely first, if potential members are fairly well- 
concentrated geographically, second, if they can communicate easily (as 
modem communications technology makes it easier for them to do), and 
third, if people who stand in die same relation to authority are recruited 
m similar ways and come, for example, from the same type of families or 
educational organizations 

The most important psychological requirements are, of course, that 
individuals identify with the interests associated with their position and 
that these mterests seem important and "real" to them Dahrendorf dis- 
agrees with Marx's argument that people's class positions (in either the 
property or the "authority" sense) determine the whole of their social life 
and behavior, but he does believe class mterests will be more "real" to peo- 
ple who also share a culture He also suggests that people are less likely to 
identify with then class's mterests and to mobilize, the larger the number of 
associations to which they belong 234 Finally, the greater people's personal 
u ances leaving their class — m other words, the greater the degree of 
m^t §eneratl0naI moblllt y ,,235 ~ the less hkely they are to identify actively 


Dahrendorf 's "structural" arguments are fairly convincing, although he 
pays surprisingly little attention to force He tends to emphasize that if con- 
ct is not to become explosive, there must be some degree of mobility and 
freedom to express opposition But as tyrannies throughout history have 
shown, a sufficient degree of force can suppress conflict very effectively 

Uanrendorf s discussion of the "psychological" requirements for class 
action is less satisfactory Especially m premdustnal societies, the poor have 
o en s are a ture, led lives confined to the immediate community* had 
tew opportunities for advancement, and yet accepted the existing order of 


232 Ibid , pp 184-93 

“ibid , pp 178-93 
“ibid , p 191 
^Ibid , p 220 
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things almost without question Thus, Dahrendorf fails to explain satisfac- 
torily how attitudes of opposition originate 

Chafetz and Dworkin had similarly mixed success m explaining the 
rise of women's movements using Dahrendorf's perspechve 236 The appear- 
ance and size of "ameliorative" movements, concerned simply with legal 
and educational reforms, can be related very clearly to the breakdown of 
geographical barriers and to ease of communication — Dahrendorf's struc- 
tural requirements What the authors call "second-wave" movements, how- 
ever — such as U S feminism — challenge gender roles directly and are high- 
ly ideological Chafetz and Dworkin are correspondmgly less successful m 
explaining why such feminist ideologies have emerged more or less strong- 
ly m different industrialized countries 

The Violence and Intensity of Conflict Dahrendorf also discusses at 
considerable length what affects the intensity and violence of class conflict 
when it occurs He defines violence as "a matter of the weapons that are cho- 
sen" and intensity as the "energy expenditure and degree of involvement of 
conflicting parties " 237 

Dahrendorf argues that there is one preeminent factor affecting the 
degree of violence This is how far conflict is institutionalized, with mutual- 
ly accepted "rules of the game", "those who have agreed to cany' on their 
disagreements by means of discussion do not usually engage m physical 
violence w238 For example, the days of extreme violence m strike breaking 
and picketing m America predate the general acceptance of unions 

Dahrendorf also identifies three important factors influencing the 
intensity of a conflict Of these, the first (which he also considers to be the 
most important 239 ) is the degree to which those who are in positions of sub- 
jection m one association are in the same position m their other associations 
The second and parallel factor is the degree to which authority in an organi- 
zation is held by people who are also "on top" m other respects — m 
Dahrendorf's terms whether positions are "pluralist" or "superimposed " 
Thus, if the managers of firms are also the owners and if the\ also use their 
wealth and position to control politics, one can expect particular)} intense 
industrial conflicts 

Dahrendorf's third argument is that the greater the mobilit} between 
positions, the less intense the conflict will be This is true not only u hen 
individuals themselves can move, but also when their children are mobile 
Tins is partly because mobility makes it less likely that a class w ill have a 

2,f, Janet Saltzman Chafetz and Anthem Gan Dworkin /*« '* I* 

AltVt nu nt> in World and Historical Pi r<p t c tii't (Tolow a, N J Row min and Mlanlu !d l‘* H >' 
a 'Ibid ,pp 211-12 
“''Ibid , p 228 

**' 'ibid ,p 214 p 317 See aK> the de-cu^ion of Blau •.■'■•sv.-’unl*'.* t* • i i- 
'\ , his concept of consolidation tn Chapter Sev on 
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common culture and partly because people are less inclined to attack a class 
their children may one day jom On the other hand, if there is little or no 
mobility, the struggle becomes more intense 

Dahrendorf's theory allows one to pmpomt potential areas of conflict 
within any given organization As we have seen, however, it does not give 
enough attention to the role of brute force Nor does it help us much in pre- 
dicting which organizations (of the many m which people give or receive 
orders) are more likely to experience open conflict One simple reason for 
the latter problem is that Dahrendorf does not discuss how important a 
given institution is to someone's life In a society of "superimposed" posi- 
tions, there is almost certam to be one major source of power and authonty 
from which the others follow When conflicts m totalitarian countries do 
break through, they center on the party's power and control of the state In 
Western societies, smce both the state and one's place of work are very 
important institutions, they are both far more likely to generate active con- 
flict than an athletic or church social club Dahrendorf's own discussion 
does, m fact, pay most attention to industrial enterprises and the state 


Conflict in Industry During the last hundred years, there have been 
mcreasmg numbers of "joint stock" compames, m which ownership by 
shareholders is divorced from management control As we have seen, mod- 
em Marxist sociologists generally argue that the change is not very impor- 
tant, smce the firms still represent and are run m the mterests of the owners 
Other writers, such as Burnham, 24 ® believe that it sig nifies a far-reaching 
change in social structure and the roots of power 

Dahrendorf argues that his approach demonstrates both what has 
really changed and what has not He suggests that because nineteenth-cen- 
tury managers and owners were generally the same people, Marx mistak- 
enly ascribed to property differences a conflict that actually centered on 
authority, although it was intensified by the "supenmposition" of mdustn- 
al authority, wealth, and political influence 241 Today, he continues, indus- 
trial conflict will be less intense both because ownership and control am 
separate and because of industry's "institutional isolation" 242 (winch means 
mat one s position m industry has less to do with the rest of one's life than 
before) At the same time, the split m authonty and the conflicts of ihterest 
it generates remain Arguments that the divide between workers and man- 
agement has blurred are quite mistaken 

A(a A t S w d 7 Wlth direct ^levance to Dahrendorf's argument is The 
Affluent Worker in the Class Structure™ This intensive survey of affluent 


24°Jame S Burnham, The Managerial Revolution (London Putnam, 1942) 

Dahrendorf, Class and Class Conflict, p 136 
242 Ibid , p 267 

AfflumtmZ^n £°ri«°o e ' L ° ckwood / Frank Bechhofer, and Jennifer Platt/ Tin 

ni ggle (Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 1969) 
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British industrial workers was largely aimed at determining whether there 
had been a breakdown of the old social division between the "working" 
and the "middle" classes The results cast doubt on the degree to which 
industry is, as Dahrendorf suggests, "institutionally isolated " The workers' 
family-centered social life, for example, remained quite separate from that 
of white-collar families However, although union organization was 
stronger in these plants than m many much less wealthy areas, these work- 
ers were only rarely committed to the "union movement" as a national 
"working-class" force, mstead they were extremely mvolved in union 
affairs at the level of the workplace 244 Only 8 percent attended union 
branch meetings often enough to vote regularly m branch elections, but 83 
percent voted regularly for their shop stewards In other words, they were 
closely mvolved m union organization at the level where they were given 
orders directly and where they grouped together, to face and face down the 
managers who gave them, but not m questions of union and economic poli- 
cy or "class" politics at the national level 

Conflict and the State Dahrendorf argues that m the state, as m 
industry, the crucial lines of conflict are between those who give and those 
who receive orders The state is the most powerful association m society, 
and the "ruling class" is, m a sense, the elite group that holds the positions 
at the top of the state hierarchy But the ruling class is not composed solely 
of this group The bureaucracy, too, belongs to a chain of command, and 
this command of authority makes it part of the ruling class, even though it 
does not define the concerns and objectives of a bureaucratic state 
Dahrendorf's argument helps explam the enormous stability of such 
bureaucratic states as Byzantium and the Egypt of the Pharaohs The larger 
the authority-bearing class, the larger the group that will marshall against 
any threat to it from an organized conflict group of subordinates 245 

Dahrendorf's argument also implies that the state and bureaucracy are 
together a separate institution, not simply a reflection of other social group- 
ings, and that other powerful social groups will necessarily oppose the 
state's authority and try to influence it and restrict its control over them 
Thus, m Washington, a building boom transformed the downtown area 
during the 1970s and 1980s The new offices house thousands of registered 
lobbyists, as well as law firms that are expanding m response to more and 
more regulatory legislation In Dahrendorf's own recent analyses of British 
politics, 246 he argues that "clearly there is today a conflict between govem- 


244 Ibid , pp 168-69 

245 It also enabled one of the authors (to her own great satisfaction) to predict correctly 
during the 1970s power struggles in China that the bureaucrats, who favored stability and 
industrialization, would defeat the radicals, who favored "continuous revolution," Red Guard 
lconodasm, and extreme egalitarianism 

246 Dahrendorf, The New Liberty and Conflict and Contract 
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ment and industry " 247 in which the trade unions are the most visible pro- 
tagonists but which also mvolves the giant compames 

A number of modern commentators echo Dahrendorf when they 
write that growing government activity will have consequences for the 
range and intensity of political conflict For example, Christopher DeMuth, 
a faculty member at Harvard's Kennedy School of Government who for- 
merly worked for Conrail, discussed m The Wall Sheet Journal the behavior 
of the Greyhound bus company He described how Greyhound lobbied vig- 
orously agamst the federal subsidies given to passenger trams, with which 
the buses must compete, while it attempted with equal vigor to stop the 
Interstate Commerce Commission from allowing new bus companies to 
start competing with Greyhound and tried to prevent any general deregula- 
tion of bus transport DeMuth argues, "There is no reason to expect 
Greyhound or any other company to compete m the economic marketplace 
while abstaining from the political marketplace [when the government 
mvolvement] becomes sufficiently large, it alters fundamentally the 
nature of competition m the private part [of the economy] — increasing the 
relative importance of political as opposed to economic competition " 248 

Summary 

Dahrendorf provides an lUuminating account of the close and perma- 
nent relationship between power, or authority, and conflict He also pre- 
sents a concrete theory of conflict group formation, which provides a good 
starting pomt for explaining people's objectives and identifying potential 
confrontations He describes a number of the important factors that either 
create mobilized conflict groups and intense conflicts or, correspondingly# 
tend to reduce social conflict However, his theory of conflict group mobi- 
lzation fails to explam what makes people aware of themselves as a group 
with common interests and common grievances This crucial shift from 
what Marx characterizes as a class "in itself" to a class "for itself" occupies 
most conflict theorists , 249 and it is also addressed by the rational choice per- 
spective No one theorist provides a fully satisfactory answer, probably 

involved miCr0 an< ^ macro ' psychological and sociological variables are 

Dahrendorf also fails to specify precisely which institutions in a soci- 
ety wi be the ones m which conflict will actually occur This makes it diffi- 
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cult to "test" his basic proposition about conflict formation Nevertheless, 
his general perspective has proven lllununatmg enough to suggest that the 
polarization which Dahrendorf identifies between those with and without 
authority is at least one important source of social conflict 


LEWIS COSER 

Like many other conflict theorists, Lewis Coser (b 1913) combmes a distin- 
guished academic career with a strong interest and mvolvement m social 
policy and politics He was bom m Berlin mto a Jewish family of bankers, 
agamst whom he reacted strongly Because of his mvolvement with the 
socialist student movement, he left Germany when Hitler came to power 
There followed some miserable years m Pans, where, without a work per- 
mit, Coser survived at just above starvation level However, enrollment at 
the Sorbonne 251 was free, and Coser studied comparative literature He pro- 
posed a dissertation topic comparing nmeteenth-century French, English, 
and German novels m terms of their countries' different social structures 
"This is sociology, not comparative literature," a horrified professor 
exclaimed So, Coser explains, "I switched to sociology and have been stuck 
with it ever smce ,/252 

On the outbreak of war, Coser was mtemed as an enemy alien 253 
Aided by a local socialist mayor, he managed to get a visa as a political 
refugee, and reached New York via Spam and Portugal 254 After the war, he 
taught at the University of Chicago for a while, before earning a Ph D at 
Columbia He spent nearly twenty years at Brandeis University, and from 
1968 to 1988 he was distinguished professor of sociology at the State 
University of New York (SUNY) at Stony Brook Smce retirement m 1988, 
he has been professor emeritus of sociology at SUNY at Stony Brook and 
adjunct professor of sociology at Boston College 

Coser remains a socialist, though no longer a Marxist His writings 
have always reflected his concern with politics and the links between ideas 
and the nature of society With Irving Howe he founded Dissent "during 
the darkest years of the McCarthy nightmare, to dissent from the intoler- 
ance and cowardice of so many intellectual spokespersons that marked this 


^University of Pans 

^Lewis A Coser, "Notes on a Double Career," in Matilda White Riley, ed , Sociological 
Lives, Vol 2 Soctal Change and the Life Course, American Sociological Association Presidential 
Senes (Newbury Park, Calif Sage, 1988) 

^Fortunately the camp was in the Vichy zone, which was run by a collaborationist 
French regime after the defeat of France by Germany, rather than in die part of France occu- 
pied directly by the Germans 

^On amval he visited the International Relief Committee The young woman handling 
his case. Rose Laub, herself a refugee, was to become his wife and fellow sociologist 
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dismal episode ,/255 Coser has also contributed frequently to other senous 
nonspecialized journals, such as Partisan Review and Commentary, and is 
coauthor of a history of the American Communist Party dedicated to 
Milovan Djilas 256 

Some of Coser's more recent work is about "greedy institutions" that 
demand total involvement from their members Coser says that m the face 
of recent "mdiscnminate" condemnations of the "differentiated, segmented 
and 'alienated' character of modem life," 257 he felt bound to pomt out the 
threat to human freedom inherent in total involvement "I wish it to be 
clearly understood," he writes, "that I consider it essential that an open 
society be preserved above all ' ,258 

Of the modem theorists discussed m this chapter, Coser is the closest 
to Simmel He is the most concerned with the "web of conflict," or the 
cross-cutting allegiances that can both bind a society together and generate 
struggles and confrontations Indeed, Coser's major book on conflict theory, 
The Functions of Social Conflict, 259 is an exposition and development of 
Simmel's own rather fragmented insights Coser emphasizes that conflict, 
although very important, is only one side of social life and no more "funda- 
mental" than consensus 260 

Coser's contributions to conflict theory are also distinctive m two 
other respects First, he discusses social conflict as a result of factors other 
than opposmg "group interests " Second, he is concerned with the conse- 
quences of conflict As we have seen, Dahrendorf's major concern is with the 
origins of conflict, which, he argues, then creates social change Coser has 
less to say about the institutional roots of conflict, but he distinguishes 
among its different possible consequences, which include greater social sta- 
bility as well as change His discussion of the conditions under which con- 
flict is likely to be divisive or cohesive adds considerably to Dahrendorf's 
analysis of conflict's characteristics 


The Origins of Social Conflict 

In his discussion of the origins of conflict, Coser pays far more atten- 
tion than do most conflict theorists to the role played by people's 

^Coser, Notes on a Double Career, p 69 
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emotions 261 He agrees with Simmel that there are aggressive or hostile 
"impulses" in people, and he emphasizes that m dose and intimate rela- 
tionships both love and hatred are present Close proximity, he points out, 
means that there are also ample opportunities for resentment to develop, 
hence, conflict and disagreement are integral parts of people's relation- 
ships, not necessarily signs of instability and breakup 

At the same tune, Coser argues, the forms that hostility and conflict take 
and their relative frequency m different situations have to be explained m 
terms of social institutions and social roles A good example of what Coser 
means is the differences among countries in how much children fight with 
their parents This is the sort of "dose" relationship in which some resent- 
ments are inevitable. However, there are also mtercultural variations m the 
father's authority, whether the children have fmancial mdependence, 
whether the steps by which children assume well-defined adult roles are 
dearly laid down, and whether other family members provide practical and 
emotional support outside the nudear family Coser's own work addresses 
the way such "structural" factors interact with people's underlying emotions 
Coser defines two basic types of conflict "realistic" and "nonrealis- 
tic " 26Z In realistic conflict, people or groups are simply using conflict as the 
most effective way of getting what they want, if they could get what they 
wanted without a fight, they would give up the conflict immediately 
Coser's inclination is to see most lands of social conflict as essentially "real- 
istic" or rational — explicable m institutional terms Thus, m the Los Angeles 
Watts not of August 1965, Coser saw something other than the "insensate 
rage of destruction" described by the official McCone report The path of 
the not, he pointed out, led straight to City Hall, the not was a way of get- 
ting the authonties' attention Similarly, the Luddite machine smashers of 
the early nineteenth century were highly selective in their targets, they 
were, Coser argues, engaging in "collective bargaining by not" at a fame 
when more organized union channels were outlawed 263 

Conflicts of this type are essentially the same as those that other con- 
flict theorists analyze in terms of "self-interest " However, Coser argues, 
there are also nonrealistic conflicts, in which the conflict is the end m itself, 

< whether or not this is admitted Nonrealistic conflict serves as a way of 
releasing tension or affirming one's identity, and it embodies hostilities that 
actually derive from other sources Blaming everything on a scapegoat is a 


1 The arguments of The Functions of Social Conflict are presented in the form of sixteen 
separate propositions Coser's discussion of the origins of conflict can be found under proposi- 
tions 3, 4, 5, and 8 

262 Ibid , pp 48-55 
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classic example So are cases where sacked employees react by holding fel- 
low workers hostage at gunpoint or even murdermg their boss 264 Often, of 
course, a conflict contains both realistic and nonreakstic examples 

The Consequences and Functions of Conflict 

In his analysis of the results of social conflict, Coser argues that con- 
flict often leads to change 265 For example, it can stimulate innovation 266 or, 
especially m war, mcrease centralization 267 For the most part, however, 
Coser concentrates on conflict's role m maintaining group cohesion This is, 
of course, the subject that most concerns functionalists However, Coser is a 
"functionalist" only m the sense of sharmg this mterest He does not imply 
that it is necessarily desirable for a group to survive and remam cohesive or 
that conflict occurs because it may be functional for the group He sees cohe- 
sion as only one of conflict's possible results 

In this context, Coser distinguishes between conflicts that are external 
and conflicts that are internal to a group Both types, he argues, can define 

a group, establish its identity, and maintain its stability and mcrease its 
cohesion 


External Conflict In his most unqualified statement about the rela- 
tionship between conflict and cohesion, Coser argues that external conflict 
is essential m establishing a group's identity In this he is following not 
o y Simmel but also Marx, who felt that only conflict makes a class self- 
aware Coser states, with Simmel, that "conflict sets boundaries between 
groups within a social system by strengthening group consciousness and 
awareness of separateness, thus establishing the identity of groups within 
e system However, he also distinguishes expressly between hostile 
sentiments and actual conflict , 269 and we would suggest that it is hostile 
sen ents, rather than actual conflict, that are essential to group forma - 
on a religious group or utopian agricultural settlement of the type com - 
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Coser also argues that external conflict can often strengthen a group 
It makes group members conscious of their identity by introducing a strong 
"negative reference group" to which they contrast themselves, it also 
increases their participation 270 Nonetheless, the process is not inevitable If 
internal cohesion before the outbreak of conflict is very low, the conflict 
may simply hasten disintegration Coser contrasts the disruptive effects of 
the Second World War on French society with its unifying effect in 
Bntam 271 A less dramatic but similar example is America durmg the 
Vietnam and Second World Wars However, smce Coser offers no way of 
telling in advance which developments are likely, his arguments here are 
not very useful in explaining actual conflicts 

Internal Conflict Coser follows Durkheim, Mead, and even Marx m 
arguing that a group's opposition to and conflict with "deviants" makes 
apparent to group members what they ought to do 272 In this sense, internal 
conflict is central to defining a group's identity, which is embodied m 
norms that define "correct" behavior 

Coser also argues that internal conflict can increase a group's survival, 
cohesion, and stability He again follows Simmel when he argues that inter- 
nal conflict is a crucial safety valve under "conditions of stress prevent- 
ing group dissolution through the withdrawal of hostile participants " 273 If 
opposition to one's associates were not possible, people would, m Sunmel's 
words, "feel pushed to take desperate steps opposition gives us inner 
satisfaction, distraction, relief " 274 Indeed this is one of the few occasions 
when Coser falls mto the trap of implying that because something is func- 
tional it will automatically happen, and that because safety valves are 
important all societies will provide them 275 

Coser's argument here seems to confuse a group's survival or stability 
with its cohesion He implies that whatever promotes survival also pro- 
motes cohesion However, if it uses brute force and terror to support imbal- 
ances of power, a society can survive and even remain stable for long peri- 
ods m the face of a great deal of internal hostility witness Haiti, Cuba, 


2JD Ibid,p 90 

^Ibid , p 93 

^Lewis Coser, "Some Functions of Dei lant Behai lor and Normatne FIe\ibiht\," 
American Journal of Sociology, LXVHI, no 2 (1962), reprinted m Continuities, pp 111-33 

“'•’Coser, Functions, p 39 Coser also argues that violent conflicts, such as ghetto nots, 
sen e the function of railing attention to neglected conditions How e\ er, social stabiht\ w ould 
sureh be better secured if the discontented accepted their position Sec Contmuiln pp 
93-110 

“ ,4 Georg Simmel, Conflict, trans Kurt H Wolff (Glencoe, III The Free Press, 1°55) 
Quoted in Coser, Functions, p 39 

“'•'Coser, Functions, p 4S 
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Stalin's Russia, or Saddam Hussein's Iraq Although conflict may help 
mamtam a society by providing a safety valve, this pattern is hardly a nec- 
essary or universal one On the other hand, Coser is probably correct in 
emphasizing the close links between mtemal conflict and group cohesion In 
rigid social structures with no channels for expressing hostility, when con- 
flict occurs it is disruptive and violent 

Finally, Coser argues that mtemal conflict can be important because 
"stability within a loosely structured society can be viewed as partly a 
product of the continuous mcidence of various conflicts crisscrossing it " 276 
When people belong to many different groups, each of which pursues its 
own mterests and is consequently involved m its own conflicts, they are 
less likely to devote all their energies to a smgle conflict that could break 
the society apart Thus, Coser suggests, "one reason for the relative absence 
of 'class struggle' m this country is the fact that the American worker, far 
from restricting his allegiance to class-conflict groupmgs and associations, 
is a member of a number of associations and groupmgs [and] the lines 
of conflict between all these groups do not converge " 277 

In this context, Coser admires Max Gluckman's work on the impor- 
tance of cross-cutting conflicts m African tribes Gluckman notes that "all 
over the world there are societies which have no governmental 
institutions Yet these societies have well-established and well-known 
codes of morals and law We know that some of them have existed over 
long periods with some kind of mtemal law and order, and have success- 
fully defended themselves against attacks by others " 27B 

These feuding" societies rely on private vengeance mstead of govern- 
ment The process does not tear them apart, Gluckman argues, because they 
are so organized mto a senes of groups and relationships that people who 
are friends on one basis are enemies on another [For example,] a 111311 
needs help m herding his cattle therefore he must be friends with neigh- 
bors with whom he may well quarrel over other matters And through 
s wife he strikes up alliances with relatives-m-law which are inimical to a 
wholehearted one-sided attachment to his own brothers and fellow-mem- 
ers o clan A man's blood-kin are not always his neighbors, the ties 
of kmship and locality conflict These allegiances create conflicts 
which inhibit the spread of dispute and fighting " 279 


276 Ibid,p 77 
277 Jbi d 


^Max Gluckman, Custom and Conflict in Africa (Oxford Basic Blackwell, 1933), pp 2-3 
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Divisive Social Conflict 

In discussing conflict's role in defining a group and maintaining its 
cohesion, Coser makes the proviso that internal conflict has this role only if 
it is not about basic values and principles This, m turn, depends on the 
ngidity of a society and, once again, the degree to which its members are 
interdependent 

Coser argues, first, that an internal conflict is more likely to mvolve 
basic principles (and so be socially divisive) m a rigid society that allows lit- 
tle "expression of antagonistic claims " 280 We have already noted Coser's 
belief that some conflict is functional because it serves as a safety valve, 
without which social hostility would eventually erupt violently Here, he 
suggests that when conflict emerges after havmg been suppressed for a 
long tune, it will also split the group around basic issues and values 

Second, Coser returns to the theme of "cross-cutting" allegiances and 
argues that "interdependence checks basic cleavages ,,Z81 Interdependence 
therefore makes divisive internal conflict much less likely and reduces the 
likelihood that external conflict will find a noncohesive group As we have 
already discussed, the basic reason is that "interdependence" means that 
people with common interests m one respect are opposed m another, so 
that an overriding and polarizing issue is less likely However, there is also 
a related psychological process mvolved Conflicts are much more intense, 
Coser argues, when they mvolve exclusive groups, this further mcreases the 
likelihood that divisive conflicts will occur m societies that have non-over- 
lappmg groups 

Such conflicts are intense because it is m close relationships that love 
and hate coexist "The coexistence of union and opposition in such relation- 
ships makes for the peculiar sharpness of the conflict," Coser argues 282 The 
fewer the groups people belong to, the more likely they are to become 
intensely mvolved m the ones they have An intense mvolvement affects 
the nature of conflicts both within the group itself and between it and oth- 
ers Although Coser, a sociologist, makes this pomt formally, the leaders of 
sects and the founders of revolutionary parties have always been aware 
that the more a person's relationships all he within the group, the more his 
or her loyalties and energies will be at its disposal 283 

The most dramatic and horrifying illustration of this principle m 
recent times occurred at Jonestown m Guyana m 1978 Jim Jones, leader of a 


280 Coser, Functions, p 45 
281 Ibid,p76 
^Ibid , p 71 

283 Coser also relates violence to these factors Violent conflict is most likeh , he argues, 
when groups are both unorganized and involve people \\ ith few other relationships — for 
example, poor urban blacks Continuities, pp 93-110 See also Coser, Grccdu Institution* 
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community called the People's Temple, moved the community wholesale 
from California to a jungle site where members' isolation was total There, 
one November day, 911 adults and children lined up to drink a lethal 
punch laced with cyanide Its effects were clear to all but the very first 
drinkers; yet almost none resisted or attempted to escape from an agonizing 
death 

Coser and his wife, discussing the Jonestown horror, argue that like 
other communes, the People's Temple was "an experiment m the total 
absoiption of personality Communes have an innate tendency to 
become gieedy institutions ,/284 Jones' means were classic ones Members 
were isolated from any contact with the outside world Before leaving the 
United States, they signed away all their possessions, leaving themselves no 
independence and nowhere else to go A combination of promiscuity and 
enforced abstinence foiced couples apart, people were submitted to public 
confessions, humiliations, and "catharsis " Jonestown "succeeded not mere- 
ly in totally absorbing members within its boundaries but in reducing them 
to human pulp as well " 285 The final tiagedy was precipitated by U S inves- 
tigators, who posed a threat to Jones but had no quarrel with his followers 
It was the nature of the group that made his conflicts theirs and left them 
incapable of resistance or escape 

Coser's arguments about interdependence follow reasoning similar to 
James Madison's in The Fedeinhst Papeis One of Madison's reasons for urg- 
ing voters to adopt the American Constitution was that the resulting union 
of states would be one of considerable size and diversity This would 
reduce the likelihood of one "faction" trampling over its fello w citizens and 
of oppression of a minority by the majority. He argued 


The smaller the society, the fewer probably will be the distinct parties and 
interests composing it, the fewer the distinct parties and interests, the more 
frequently will a majority be found of the same party, and the smaller the 
number of individuals composing a majority the more easily will they con- 
cert and execute their plans of oppression Extend the sphere, and you take in 
r rrV! P arties an d interests, you make it less probable that a 
ataeS* ** Wh ° le Wdl ha Ve a common motive to invade the rights of other 


Finally, although Coser stresses the importance for divisive conflict of 
a society s rigidity and the degree of its members' interdependence, his 
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they are fighting on behalf of the group and not just for themselves — when, 
in consequence, they feel that what they are domg is morally legitimate 
They also then feel strengthened by power derived from the collectivity 
with which they have identified and which they embody 287 This is why 
Coser argues that intellectuals increase the bitterness and the radicalism of 
conflicts between labor and management, m Mannheim's words, they 
transform "conflicts of mterest mto conflicts of ideas" 288 and provide just 
this moral impetus 

Summary 

The major importance of Coser's conflict theory lies m its demonstra- 
tion that conflict can often be neither socially divisive nor a source of 
change This is especially clear m his comparison of societies with or with- 
out many independent and overlappmg groups and of the differing natures 
and consequences of conflict within them However, Coser's account is not 
fully satisfactory Complex and interdependent societies that are not partic- 
ularly "rigid" may experience conflicts that are highly divisive, while rigid, 
hierarchical societies may survive for centuries without explosive conflict 
The recent history of political strife in Central America, Chile, and 
Argentina illustrates our first point, the thousand-year history of the 
Byzantine Empire our second In addition, the abstract quality that Coser's 
work shares with Simmel's and the way it ignores the nature and bases of 
group resources mean that on its own it explains very little about concrete 
social situations Finally, Coser's emphasis on the functions of conflict, 
although a useful corrective, is one-sided At the very beginning of his 
work, he described social conflict as a struggle m which opponents attempt 
"to neutralize, injure, or eliminate their rivals " 289 Thereafter, one looks m 
vain for him to pay much attention to such behavior or to recognize the sta- 
bility of many situations based on force and oppression 


RANDALL COLLINS 

Randall Collins (b 1941), the last of the conflict theorists we shall discuss, is 
also the youngest, and his work exemplifies the growing mterest among 
American sociologists m a conflict perspective We noted earlier the 
renewed mterest m Marxism and the discovery of the Frankfurt School by 
younger, left-wing sociologists, who see their sociology as inextricabh 
entwined with their desire for social change Many of their contemporaries. 


^Coser, Functions, p 118 
^Ibid , p 116 
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whose aim m their sociology is scientific explanation and not political 
action, also now believe that a conflict perspective is the most fruitful way 
to approach sociological analysis 290 

Collins' work is the most far-reachmg theoretical synthesis based on 
this approach to date Unlike Marx's or Dahrendorf's, Collins' work is not a 
conflict theory m the sense of describing when social conflict will actually 
occur Indeed, m many of the situations he describes there is no overt con- 
flict at all Rather, he sets out to show that one can explain a wide range of 
social phenomena on the basis of a general assumption of conflicting inter- 
ests and an analysis of the resources and actions available to people m par- 
ticular social situations 

Collins took a B.A at Harvard, an M A at Stanford, and a Ph D at the 
University of California, Berkeley While still a student working as a 
research assistant at the Institute for International Studies at Berkeley, he 
began publishing 291 He taught at the University of California, San Diego, 
and at the University of Virginia in Charlottesville, he is currently at the 
University of California, Riverside 

Collins' work incorporates all the major elements of conflict theory an 
emphasis on people's interests, a view of society as made up of competing 
groups whose relative resources give their members more or less power 
over each other, and an interest m ideas as a weapon of social conflict and 
domination As he acknowledges, Collins' major debts are to Marx, "the 
great originator of modern conflict theory," 292 and above all to Weber 293 
whose analytic framework, comparative historical approach, and non- 
utopian outlook he adopts 

In addition, of all the conflict theorists we have discussed, Collins 
draws most on Durkheim, who is commonly seen as the father of function- 
alism Collins has little good to say about functionalism, but he believes that 
Durkheim explams a great deal about the ways m which emotional bonds 
and loyalties are created among people The most original aspect of Collins' 
work is the way he incorporates a theory of how social integration is 
achieved into a conflict approach Unlike most conflict theorists, Collins 
also draws on the work of such theorists as Mead, Schutz, and Goffman, 
who are generally associated with such "microsociological" perspectives as 
symbolic interactiomsm and phenomenology This is the result of his con- 
cern with exactly how individual loyalties and emotional bonds develop 
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Collins' basic assumptions are that there are certain "goods," namely 
wealth, power, and prestige, that people will pursue m all societies , 294 and 
that everyone dislikes being ordered around and will always do his or her 
best to avoid it 295 That is, he assumes that people have certain basic inter- 
ests wherever they live and that they will act accordingly 

From this it follows that there will always be social conflict This is 
true even though not everybody is equally greedy, simply because power, 
in particular, is inherently unequal* if I have a great deal of power, other 
people must necessarily have less, and they must obey me "Since power 
and prestige are inherently scarce commodities and wealth is often contin- 
gent upon them, the ambition of even a small proportion of persons for 
more than equal shares of these goods sets up an implicit counter-struggle 
on the part of others to avoid subjection and disesteem," Collins con- 
cludes 296 Such social conflict can take many forms, but, he believes direct 
coercion lies at the very heart of it Force is something people can always 
turn to, and some people always fare better at it than others "Above all 
else, there is conflict because violent coercion is always a potential resource, 
and it is a zero-sum sort ,/297 

As part of his analysis of the determinants of social structure and 
change, Collins provides a typology of the resources people bring to this 
struggle First are material and technical resources, which include not only 
property, tools, and such skills as literacy but also — very importantly — 
weapons Second, he stresses the role that strength and physical attractive- 
ness play m personal relationships Third, he mentions the sheer numbers 
and types of people with whom individuals have contact and with whom, 
therefore, they have the possibility of negotiating for material goods and 
status 298 Fourth, Collins emphasizes the resources people possess m their 
"store of cultural devices for invoking emotional solidarity " 299 By this he 
means their ability to create and maintain a shared view of how things are 
and should be, which also sustains the favored position of those promoting 
that view 

We can see what Collins is talking about if we compare the position of 
a rural Indian untouchable with that of, say, a nineteenth-century Hindu 
maharajah The untouchable has almost no skills he could market m a city, 

2Q4 Collms, "Functional and Conflict Theories of Educational Stratification," American 
Sociological Rcuieio, 36 (1971), 1009, and Conflict Sociology, Chapter 2 

2Q5 Collins, Conflict Sociology, p 59 

^^Collins, "Functional and Conflict Theories," p 1009 

^Collins, Conflict Sociology, p 59 

29s See rational choice theory's discussion of "monopoly" in Chapter Six for a related 
analysis 

■^Collins, Conflict Sociology, p 60 
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for he is barred by the caste system from all but certain "unclean" jobs, such 
as curing hides or cleaning latrines For him to work with caste Hindus 
would pollute them His social contacts are extremely limited, so he knows 
very little about whether he has any alternatives, he is dirty and undernour- 
ished, and his religion, dominated by the priestly caste of the Brahmins, 
teaches him that hi lot is the inevitable result of his conduct in previous 
lives and must be accepted as such By contrast, the maharajah has enor- 
mous resources and breadth of opportunities and social contacts Being bet- 
ter fed, he is almost certainly bigger and more attractive physically 
Moreover, although he has little or no control over the conduct of the 
Hmdu religion and the influence of its priests, his cosmopolitan contacts 
may well have weakened the priests' influence over him Obviously, the 
maharajah is in a position of enormous power compared to the untouch- 
able, and he is in a position to achieve a much wider range of objectives If 
you compare two very dissimilar people m America, such as a mother on 
welfare and a company president, you will find that there are again big dif- 
ferences — but also that they are less extreme This is because the two soci- 
eties distribute their resources very differently 

Collins follows Weber m suggesting that there are three mam areas of 
life m which people obtain more or fewer resources and are more or less 
dominant or subjected Together these create the patterns of "social stratifi- 
cation They are first, people's occupations, where they can be grouped 
into different classes, second, the communities where people live, with their 
different status gioups, including age, gender, ethnic, and educational 
groupings, and third, the political arena, where different parties seek politi- 
cal power 300 In every case, what is crucial for social behavior is the degree 
to which people are m a position to control others and so obtain wealth, sta- 
tus, and overt deference Collins does not regard one aspect of stratification 
as primary people's overall position is simply the sum of their resources 
and positions in a number of different areas In other words, Collins prefers 
eber s pluralist model to Marx's umcausal one, arguing that "different 
orders of stratification do not lme up neatly " 301 

The major part of Collins' work sets out propositions about the con- 
crete u ays m which the distribution and use of resources result m different 
sorts of social behavior and institutions He also discusses m detail what 
creates a shared culture and a "legitimate" social order 

Social Institutions and the Balance of Resources 

Som °n f Collms ' most interesting arguments about the relationships 
* ^ con ,ct,n S interests, the distribution of resources, and the nature of 

,l ms 1 ut,ons concern modern education, organizational theory, the 
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state, and the causes of "gender stratification " In each case, we shall find 
that his method is drawn from Weber for the most part, he discusses gener- 
al principles m terms of concrete historical settmgs and the balance of 
power within them 

Stratification by Education Collins has always been mterested m 
how educational qualifications have been used as a resource m the struggle 
for power, wealth, and prestige, and he has used a conflict perspective to 
carry out empirical research on the role of education m people's careers He 
treats education as one important basis of status-group differences, a sort of 
"pseudo-ethnicity" that socializes people into a particular form of cul- 
ture 302 The educational elite, which shares a given culture, will use it as a 
criterion for employment m elite positions, he argues As educated people 
themselves, it is m their interests for educational institutions to serve a 
"gatekeeping" function, with only those who have passed through success- 
fully allowed to proceed to the next level of the social hierarchy Similarly, 
the elite will try to instill respect for its culture m the society as a whole 303 

Modem industrial societies have longer periods of formal education 
and require far higher educational credentials for jobs than premdustrial 
ones The usual explanation given is that more jobs require more skills than 
m the past, but Collins argues that this is, at best, only a part of the truth 
The evidence shows that education "is not associated with employee pro- 
ductivity on the industrial level, and job skills are learned mainly through 
opportunities to practice them ," 304 and not at school at all Differences 
among industrial countries are very marked, but not obviously related to 
technological progress For example, m the postwar period, American edu- 
cation has, on average, gone on far longer than that of the Japanese or West 
Germans 305 Moreover, Collins pomts out, engineers are the one profession- 
al group with real technical skills that industry needs If the "technological" 
explanation of modem education were correct, one would expect the engi- 
neering schools to have the highest prestige on campus, and engineering 
training to dominate education Nothing of the sort has occurred Indeed, 
America, at the undergraduate level, has "the most massively nonvocation- 
al system of education m the modem world " 306 


302 Cf the work of Pierre Bourdieu (Chapter Two), especially his Homo Academtcus, trans 
Peter Collier (Cambridge, England Polity Press, 1988), Collins, Conflict Sociology, pp 86-87 

303 See Collins, "Functional and Conflict Theories of Educational Stratification," and 
Randall Collins, The Credential Society An Historical Sociology of Education and Stratification 
(New York Academic Press, 1979) 
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The best way to understand the enormous growth of the "credential 
system" is to see education as a way of setting up entry requirements for 
jobs (and so limiting competition) and creating exclusive occupational cul- 
tures which are defined as prerequisites for domg a job Thus, if you do 
not speak the same language (or jargon) as established workers, having 
learned it during "professional" training, then this provides evidence 
against your competence This process can, qmte quickly, create the sort of 
"credential inflation" which we have experienced m recent years The 
highly educated set up job requirements that favor them; people recognize 
the importance of education as a route to success and acquire ever more of 
it, employers raise entry requirements yet further to screen out the flood of 
applicants — and so on 

Weber showed that the Chinese literati who ruled China under its 
great emperors used education m just this way Confuaan education was 
essentialty literary with no obvious relevance to political administration 
However, semor administrative and advisory posts were monopolized by 
those who were successful m the gruelling literary examinations Collins 
identifies similar examples at work today The most "educated" executive 
group is found not m the most rapidly developing high-technology compa- 
nies, but in the "traditionalistic" financial and utilities firms 307 It is difficult 
to see this pattern as a result of "technological imperatives " 

Unlike many Marxist analysts, 308 Collins does not see anything specif- 
ically capitalist about the use of education to create and preserve social 
position Rather, education is always a potentially important resource, 
though societies will vary in the degree of success which educated groups 
achieve The analysis also has echoes of Ivan Ulich's famous diatnbe against 
formal education, Deschoohng Society Ulich argues that schools teach little 
Their mam purpose is to assign social rank "School reserves instruction to 
those whose every step in learning fits previously approved measures of 
social control," Ilhch charges 309 

Organizational Theory Collins' general approach to organizations is 
to view them as "arenas for struggle" m which superiors try to control their 
subordinates He argues that m consequence, one can best understand the 
structure of an organization by looking at the sanctions available to those in 
charge 

The three mam types of sanctions which can be used are coercion, 
material rewards given in return for appropriate activities and behavior, 
and normatn e control, which invokes people's loyalty to ideals Each has 
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distinctive consequences People dislike and resist coercion, and subordi- 
nates in the organizations that rely on coercion resort to "dull compliance 
and passive resistance " 310 Forced labor camps are extremely unproductive, 
and slaves consistently appear stupid and irresponsible to their masters 
Material rewards, Collins suggests, are less alienating, but they produce 
organizations where there are continual fights over pay and piece rates, 
where informal groups control the work pace and prevent people from 
working "too hard," and where people tend to do things only if and insofar 
as they are paid 311 

Normative control is the most desirable for superiors, because if sub- 
ordinates share their superiors' goals, they will be far more motivated to 
cooperate, obey, and work hard 312 However, it too has costs attached One 
of the most effective ways to create normative control is to spread authori- 
ty, because the more people give orders m an organization's name, the 
more they identify with it Superiors can, for example, "co-opt members 
into responsible positions, a related method is to offer them a chance to be 
promoted " 313 Both these approaches, however, tend to reduce the superi- 
or's own centralized power 

An alternative tactic is to recruit members who have a feeling of soli- 


darity or friendship Nepotism, the recruitment of family members, is a tra- 
ditional way of creating organizational loyalty , 314 and recruiting people 
with similar backgrounds also makes friendships and thus loyalty to the 
organization more likely 315 Collins also argues that the more an organiza- 
tion emphasizes ntuals, is isolated from the world, and feels itself to be m 
danger from outside , 316 the more it will reinforce identification and loyalty 
In discussing the extreme case of Jonestown, the community whose mem- 
bers died after taking cyanide, en masse, we noted the importance of ritual 
in conjunction with total isolation 317 


However, Collins points out, people who like each other tend to form 
strong informal groups, which may disagree and conflict with their leaders 
Organizations that rely on normative control can expect continual conflicts 
about policy and factional fights about who is best able to implement the 
group's goals "Astute organizational politicians, then, always attempt to 
mix normative incentives with material rewards and perhaps subtle coer- 


cive threats, since the latter can be administered much more routinely and 
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kepi undei more stable control " 31S To transform the revolutionary 
Bolshevik party into the bureaucratic Communist Party, Stalin changed 
from the "normative control" of shared ideals, with its mtense ideological 
disputes, to control by the material rewards available to party members and 
the underlying fear of the secret police 

The State In using a conflict perspective to analyze the state, Collins 
again emphasizes that coercion is at the core of social life and social conflict 
The state, he suggests, is a special sort of organization, because it is "the 
way in which violence is organized " 319 and "is, above all, the army and the 
police " 32 ° To analyze political systems, Collins suggests, one must ask how 
\ lolencc is organized and which interest groups control and influence the 
state's policy 

Collins argues that the resources enablmg people to wm control of the 
stale include systems of belief, property, networks of communication, and 
military technology 321 Indeed, of ail the theorists discussed in this chapter, 
Collins is (after Schumpeter) the most sensitive to the effects of military 
technology and military organization on political and social life A society 
m which a large proportion of households fight with their own cheap 
weapons will be far more democratic, he argues, than one in which a small 
group with expensive individual equipment, like the medieval knights, 
monopolizes warfare Similarly, whether an army is supplied and paid 
from central stores, like the Roman army, or requisitions locally and takes 
conquered lands as its icward, is crucial in determining whether there is a 
centralized stale or a loose-knit feudal order 

Unlike Collins analysis of military force, his discussion of economic 
resources as a basis for political power is sketchy Collins sees coercion and 
military power as primary, and in discussing economic underpinnings of 
polihc.il s\ stems, he essentially restates Lenski's rather Marxian typology, 
m which techniques of production are the major causal factor 322 Collins' 
di^t ussion tends to neglect the effect of different forms of property and cco* 
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nomic organization on political structure He also ignores the different laws 
and systems of law m which these forms are rooted, although law is as 
essential a function of the state as is the use of force Curiously enough, 
Weber, the greatest influence on Collins' work, gave considerable emphasis 
to economic organization and its legal basis For example, he pomted to the 
historical and political consequences of the ability of European townsmen 
to own their own labor and property and to govern their towns, and he 
showed the consequences of the way the Chinese were legally tied to the 
village-based sibs or clans, while their towns had no rights to self-govern- 
ment 


Stratification by Gender In all societies, one of the most important 
"status groups" for determining people's life chances has been their gender 
In almost every case, women are markedly inferior to men m their access to 
wealth, power, autonomy, and other valued resources, m no known case 
are they actually superior 323 

Collins outlines a theory to explain both this general situation and the 
variations m the general status of women 324 He argues that the generally 
lower status of women results ultimately from human beings' strong drive 
for sexual gratification and from the fact that males are for the most part 
larger and stronger However, between societies there are great variations 
For example, m strict Islamic societies, women are kept veiled, m purdah, 
whereas m hunting and gathering and technologically simple tribal soci- 
eties, women may enjoy relative equality These variation, Collins argues, 
are a result of two major factors women's market position and the way 
coercion operates m a society Women are relatively well-off m subsistence 
economies and affluent market economies, but worse-off m "surplus- 
producing" economies of an intermediate sort They are better-off m nation- 
states where the state has a monopoly on coercion, and worse-off where 
individuals are able to use force with no legal recourse for their victims or 
where coercion is "delegated" to the household level 

A number of feminist theorists have disagreed with Collins' argument 
that male strength is at the root of women's lower status while sharing his 
basic approach to explaining variations m women's circumstances Their 
theories too, relate women's position to structural variables which can be 
present m varying degrees and share Collins' desire to establish general 
propositions about social institutions and practices 325 Both Janet Saltzman 


323 Rae Lesser Blumberg notes that the very few societies in which sexes appear to be 
equal are small and noncomplex Rae Lesser Blumberg, Stratification Socioeconomic and Sexual 
Inequality (Dubuque, Iowa W C Brown, 1978) 

324 Collins, Conflict Sociology, Chapter Five passim 

32s See, for example, Janet Saltzman Chafetz, "Some Thoughts of an Unrepentant 
'Positivist' Who Considers Herself a Feminist Nonetheless " Paper presented to the 1990 
Annual Meeting of the American Sociological Association, Washington DC 
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Chafetz and Rae Lesser Blumberg argue that it is women's biological role as 
childbearers which is crucial Its impact can be minimized but not eliminat- 
ed 326 All societies have found it to be more efficient for those who bear and 
nurse children to do the caretaking too In no society do women "as a cate- 
gory specialize solely m productive/public sector roles " 327 

Chafetz' theory about sex stratification is very much an example of the 
"analytical" conflict approach She defines the degree of inequality between 
the sexes in terms of access to scarce and valued resources, and argues that 
a relatively small number of variables account for most of the observed 
variance Among them are the average percentage of the female life cycle 
devoted to childbearing, the distance between work and home, the ideolog- 
ical/ religious support for sex inequality, and the degree of physical 
"threat" (and of more or less formal warfare) Thus, Chafetz argues, for 
example, that "the higher the average fertility rates in a society and the 
greater the distance between worksite and homesite, the less mvolved 
women will tend to be m productive activities " 328 

Factors like these affect not only the number of women mvolved in 
productive activities, but also the ways in which they are mvolved And 
this is crucial, because "the greater the involvement of females m the most 
important (highly valued) productive roles m their societies, the less the 
degree of sex stratification will tend to be, and vice versa " 329 

Chafetz does not see property as central m the way that Mar xist theo- 
rists do However, she does believe that women's participation in produc- 
tion is absolutely central to their status 330 She analyzes t heir continuing 
low pay and low participation m high-status occupations, but also believes 
that "the gender division of labor" is potentially amenable to manipulation 
and change 331 

Pay inequalities are a perennial topic of debate in the social sciences, 
as well as in national politics 332 Chafetz notes that most explanations fall 
mto one of two categories "Human capital" theory argues that people's 


326t 


Ser Sex and ^vantage A Comparative , Macro-Structural Theory of 

TfSXSZ (Ib 5 f V I i A Rowman ^ Allanheld, 1984), and "Gender Equably Toward 
Sa Ee 1989 } RaTf t'c m ri u ^ aRace ^ > Feminism and Sociological Theory (Newbury Park 
General Thenrv ^tification Socioeconomic and Sexual Inequality, and "A 

327 Chafetz, Sex and Advantage, p 21 
328 Ibid,p 68 
329 Ibid,p 52 

^Chafetz discusses this in terms of the "nature of work organization " 

ing male-female^fSS 1 ” 8117 c ° ntem P orar y gender theories for "conceptually exaggerat- 
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pay is a reflection of their skills along with employers' "tastes" or require- 
ments. If women have the skills employers want, then, according to this 
theory, they will be hired. It would be unprofitable for them not to be 
"Dual labor market" theorists reject this explanation as a conservative 
apologia for the market system They argue instead that the labor market 
falls into two parts The "primary" sector, dominated by men, has security 
and good wages Women and minority groups are forced mto the "second- 
ary" sector, marked by insecurity, short-term employment, and low 
returns 333 

However, Chafetz points out, the two theories are not really incom- 
patible 334 Many factors, including childbearing, home tasks, and "ideologi- 
cal" attitudes toward girls' education, may affect dramatically women's 
ability to offer what employers require Equally, gender stereotypes will 
affect employers' "tastes" and hiring practices, at least for as long as a 
shortage of labor does not force them to change It is also true that workers 
in high-status occupations have every incentive to protect their position by 
making it as hard as possible for them to be replaced by alternative workers 
(such as women). Structuring jobs so that it is difficult for them to be done 
by people who cannot work at any and all hours or who take a break dur- 
ing early child-reanng years, is an obvious strategy It protects one's inter- 
ests as an occupational group and keeps one's mcome level high 

Chafetz' analysis here is highly compatible with Mary Bnnton's analy- 
sis, from a rational choice perspective, of male and female participation m 
higher education m Japan 335 Rae Lesser Blumberg also offers an analysis of 
gender stratification which, while it differs from Collins' m key proposi- 
tions, shares his analytic concerns, and incorporates elements both of a 
rational choice perspective and of Marx's theory of surplus value Like 
Chafetz, Blumberg argues that "the most important of the many 
factors . . influe nc ing women's overall equality is economic," 336 and she 
also emphasizes the importance of looking at the internal organization of 
households What is key is control of economic resow ces "mere work m eco- 
nomic activities or even ownership of economic resources does not translate 
into economic power if the person derives no control of economic resources 
thereby " 337 

Such control is affected by a number of different factors, mside and 
outside the household, including ideological beliefs, and Blumberg empha- 


• ,33 See the sections on Dahrendorf's theon, abo\e pp 146-47, Bnnton's anahsis of 
Japanese education, pp 310-11, and Gerson's anahsis of women's career paths, below pp 
341-42 for further discussion of this issue 

3J4 Chafetz, Sc i and Advantage, pp 74-76 
°~ v Chapter Sl\, p 146 

^Rae Lesser Blumberg "Toward a Feminist Theon of De\ elopment, in Wallace ed 
feminism and Sociological Theory , p 163 
^“Ibid 
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sizes the effect of "macio" level variables on individual and household 
behavior For example, she points oul, "Khomeini's decrees drastically 
restricting the occupational options, dress and legal situation of Iranian 
women have apparently diminished their position 7 nillmi the household as 
well as the larger society " 33S Conveiscly, the greatei a woman's economic 


power, die more she will decide when to ha\e children (and how many), 
and the greatei hei control ovci "mairiage, divorce, sexuality, household 
authonty and various types of household decisions "' v> 


However, Blumbeig also believes that unless gender issues are con- 


fionted explicitly, existing inequalities will tend to reproduce themselves, 
even among people who consciously reject them 1 he kibhut/, she argues, 
is a clear example of this In spile of a commitment to communal childrear- 


ing which was intended to fostei equality, there has been a return towards 
traditional gender roles In Blumbeig's view, the kev point was that chil- 
dren's quarters were placed in the inner core (for safety as well as social 
reasons), the field crops at the farthest perimeter However, women still 
came m from the fields during the day to bi east-feed or because they were 
"pressured by Freudian-tinged beliefs", and so their productivity 
decreased, to the field team managers' irritation No one intended a return 
to traditional sex-stereotyping of roles indeed, at the "micro level, men and 
women enjoy full, guaranteed economic equality " However, because no 
one explicitly took action to prevent it, ov er time, women drifted away 
from the fields into traditional jobs in or near to the children's houses 
Micro-level factors were inadequate to secure equality' because macro-level 
factors worked against it 340 


Culture, Ideology, and Legitimation 

In discussing Collins' analysis of social structure, we have noted the 
importance he attaches to the creation of legitimacy This emphasis on the 
role of ideas is, of course, common to conflict theory', but Collins' distinctive 
contribution is to provide detailed discussion both of the actual process by 
which common beliefs are generated and of the general relationships 
6 P eo P e s ou tlook and the way they experience conflict situations 
ltl . c ° nti nually at pains to remind his readers that his subject is 

famatdy individual people Writers in the tradition of "social phenome- 

iiq f SUCh f S Mead Goffman , have, he believes, a great deal to tell 
about social interaction, because they focus on individual experiences 


^Ibid Italics ours 
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and recognize that these are not something given, fixed, and immutable 341 
Instead, our experiences are m large part a result of our own perceptions 
and values, so that "men live m self-constructed subjective worlds " 342 
These worlds determine whether we see a photograph, for example, as 
harmless, as a way of stealing our souls, or as a transgression of God's com- 
mandment against graven images They also affect whether we experience 
our societies as good and satisfactory or oppressive Moreover, Collins 
argues, the sorts of perceptions we have are themselves subject to regular 
and identifiable influences We can identify the sorts of individual experi- 
ences that make people view a social order as "real" and legitimate, and so 
alter the course of social conflict 

The experiences Collins identifies are first, and most important , 343 the 
giving and taking of orders, and second, the sorts of communications peo- 
ple have with others 344 He argues that because of the nature of human psy- 
chology, those who give oideis will tend to identify with the ideal of the 
organization m which they hold power and m whose name they justify 
their orders Also, because of their experiences, they will be self-assured 
and generally formal m manner By contrast, the more people receive ordeis, 
the more alienated from organizational ideals they are likely to be and the 
more fatalistic, subservient, concerned with extrinsic rewards, and distrust- 
ful of others they will be Those m the middle of the authority hierarchy, 
who give and receive commands, tend to combme subservience with orga- 
nizational identification, but they are little concerned with an organization's 
long-term objectives 

Collins' basic premise is that people wish to maximize the degree to 
which they give rattier than receive orders Hence, he argues, a mid-level 
official or bureaucrat "attempts to transform order-taking situations mto 
orders that he passes on to others ' /345 This explains the proverbial inflexi- 
bility of mid-level bureaucrats compared to their superiors, who see rules 
as a means to more distant ends On the other hand, Collins' general 
emphasis on the relationship between one's outlook and whether one gives 
or receives orders implies a world in which everyone works m large organi- 
zations In fact, if you think about people's occupations, you will find that 
many people — such as farmers, insurance salesmen, and many house- 
wives — are not much mvolved with "orders" on a day-to-day basis at all 
The types of communication that people have with others are 
extremely important, Collins argues, because they may reinforce or (and 

^See Chapters Four and Five for a full discussion of this approach 

^^Collms, Conflict Sociology, p 60 

^Ibid , p 73 

^Ibid , pp 75-76 

^Ibid ,p 74 
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this is crucial for social control) offset the effects of people's experiences of 
command They, above all, are what determine the degree to which people 
accept as "real" the ideas and norms around which their society is orga- 
nized They determine whether people see the social order as legitimate 
Collins pomts out that human beings, like all animals, have automatic emo- 
tional reactions to certam gestures, sounds, and signals, and he suggests 
that social ties are fundamentally based on shared reactions, which differ 
from those of animals because they mvolve symbols (such as flags or 
salutes) rather than genetically programmed sounds and gestures 346 The 
strength of these reactions depends on two aspects of people's communica- 
tions with each other the amount of time people spend together, or their 
"mutual surveillance," and the diversity of their contacts These, Collins 
argues, correspond to what Durkheim called "social density" m his analy- 
ses of how "society" creates loyalty and identification among its mem- 
bers 347 

Social Density Collins argues that the greater the degree of mutual 
surveillance — the more people are m the physical presence of others — the 
more they accept the culture of the group and expect precise conformity in 
others 348 Conversely, the less they are around others, the more their atti- 
tudes are explicitly individualistic and self-centered 349 This is m large part 
because bemg physically together makes it more likely that "automatic, 
mutually remforcmg nonverbal sequences" will develop These mcrease 
"emotional arousal," and "the stronger the emotional arousal, the more real 
and unquestioned the meanings of the symbols people think about during 
that experience ,,35 ° 

The diversity or cosmopolitanism of people's contacts similarly affects 
the way they think Collins argues that the more different sorts of commu- 
nication people are mvolved in, the more likely they are to start thinking in 
abstract terms and in terms of long-range consequences On the other hand, 
the less varied people's contacts, the more likely they are to think only 
about particular people and particular things and to see the world outside 
their own familiar circle as alien and threatening Thus, limited .contact will 
tend to create shared, local views of reality and a feeling of identification 
with familiar local people vis-a-vis the outside world 351 

Ritual Collins believes that mutual surveillance and lim ited commu- 
nications counteract the effects of bemg on the receiving end of orders 


^Ibid , pp 152-53 
^Ibid , p 76 
M8 Ibid , p 75 
349 Ibid , p 75 
,s °Ibid , p 153 
151 Ibid , pp 75-76 
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They create emotional ties that bmd a group together and make the way it 
is organized unquestionably "real " Thus, they strengthen the position of 
the dominant members of a group In addition, Collins argues, rituals or 
"stereotyped sequences of gestures and sounds," 352 can make people's 
emotional arousal more intense and so commit them more strongly to cer- 
tain views of reality Emotional arousal is also affected, he suggests, by the 
sheer number of people involved 353 If we look at the ceremonies to which 
groups and societies attach great importance, we can see that they generally 
combine highly stereotyped rituals with large gatherings of people 
Durkheim pointed this out in his discussion of aboriginal religious cere- 
monies and their role m "integrating" society, 354 Hitler's Nuremberg rallies, 
graduation ceremonies, and the use of particular songs and symbols at civil 
nghts or antiwar demonstrations are also good examples 

Collins' arguments here complement Schumpeter's and Habermas' 
discussions of the declining legitimacy of the modem market economy 355 
The "rational attitudes" of such a society mean that we tend to find ritual 
mcreasmgly distasteful compare a president holdmg barbecues at the 
White House with a pharaoh or a medieval kmg holding court Using 
Weber's terminology, Collins observes, "Traditional authority uses highly 
stereotyped gestures and verbal formulas, with the result that die symbols 
of authority are highly reified and emotionally compelling [Under] 
rational-legal authority little attention is paid to the surrounding postures, 
with the result that symbols are regarded as human enactments with little 
emotional compulsion " 356 

The empirical evidence gives Collins' arguments considerable but far 
from total support Politics, about which Collins says surprisingly little, 
provides useful confirmation, because party activists often occupy a posi- 
tion m the party that is quite different from their day-to-day occupations m 
breadth of communication and power — and as Collins' theory would indi- 
cate, this affects their outlook substantially Parents who are manual work- 
ers and who are active m politics and unionism tend to have upwardly 
mobile children who become managers and professionals 357 The federal 
Office of Equal Opportunity 358 was founded m the 1960s on just these 
assumptions, one of its objectives was to create, by involving poor people m 
"community action," a new set of attitudes toward the "authorities" and a 
new ability to deal with them 

^Ibid , p 153 

^Ibid 

^Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life 

^Collins, Conflict Sociology, pp 384-85 

^Ibid , p 155 

357 Bnan Jackson and Dennis Marsden, Education and the Working Class (London 
Routiedge and Kegan Paul, 1963) 

358 The federal Equal Employment Opportunity Commission has taken over responsibil- 
ity for many of the OEO's concerns 
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Melvin Kohn's surveys of attitudes and values showed that "middle- 
class parents are more likely to emphasize children's self-diiectm, and 
working-class parents to emphasize their confoimity to external authonty 1,359 
Kohn argued that this can be explained for the most part by differences m 
whether the fathers' occupations allow self-direction or require them to 
receive and obey directions from others 360 

On the other hand, evidence on working-class union militancy and the 
development of revolutionary ideologies suggests that Collins' analysis is 
too simple His account of how "ntual communities" are created would lead 
one to expect that military, revolutionary doctrines, and a commitment to 
"working-class solidarity" are most likely to develop among isolated, homo- 
geneous groups of workers with their own tight-knit communities For a 
number of years, sociologists have argued that this is indeed the case, atrng 
the study by Kerr and Siegel which argued that "isolated masses" of work- 
ers are moie militant and stnke-prone 361 More recently, however, this view 
has been challenged by a new research group interested m strikes and politi- 
cal violence and, m particular, by the work of Shorter and Tilly Their study 
of France dunng the penod 1830-1968 shows that militancy was a character- 
istic of the metropolis, not the isolated enclave — and of the relatively cos- 
mopolitan skilled worker at that 362 It is similarly true, we might add, that 
tight-knit, fanatical, revolutionary political parties of the right and left have 
been bom in heterogeneous cities, not in small, cohesive communities 

This suggests a serious imbalance m Collins' treatment of ideas In his 
emphasis on the way ideas can be used to support the r ulin g order, he 
neglects the origins of ideas and beliefs that oppose it Indeed, his argu- 
ments sometimes leave one wondering why all ruling groups have not been 
able to assure themselves of permanent legitimacy by manipulating ntual 1 
Tribal societies seem almost never to generate ideas of "revolution" (chang- 
ing the entire order) as opposed to "rebellion" against individual leaders, 3 ** 3 
but m Europe and Amenca such ideas have been a part of social life for 
many centuries, and they are held with quite as much passion and convic- 
tion of their "reality" as the beliefs of a tnbal "ntual community " A full 
account of the origins of beliefs and worldviews needs to explain this 


„ L Kohn > Class and Conformity A Study of Values (Homewood, HI The Dorsey 

Press, 1969), p 34 

^Ibid , p 163 Bourdieu makes similar points in his discussion of the "habitus," or sys- 
tem of perceptions common to a class See above pp 135-37 See also the discussion of die soci- 
ology of the emotions m Chapter Four 

^Clark Kerr and Abraham Siegel, "The Interindustry Propensity to Strike," in Arthur 
f5 r A R ° bert Dubm ' md A 1 * 111 M R oss, eds , Industrial Conflict (New York McGraw- 
Hill, 1954) Dahrendorf's arguments about mobilization are also along these lines 

^Edward Shorter and Charles Tilly, Stakes m Fiance 1830-1968 (London Cambridge 
University Press, 1974) See also David Snyder and Charles Tilly, "Hardship and Collective 
Violence in France 1830-1960," American Sociological Review, 37 (1972), 320-32 

363 Max Gluckman, Custom and Conflict, p 28 
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process/ too, and indeed, "conflict sociology" in general, needs to take more 
account of the origin and force of ideas as tools of opposition as well as 
domination 

Military Force and Geopolitics 

We noted earlier that Collins is highly sensitive to the importance of 
military technology and organization 364 His work on geopolitics 365 pays 
particular attention to such factors, and is notable for its prediction of the 
Soviet Empire's decline and internal fragmentation 

Among sociologists, the best-known work on geopolitics is 
Wallerstem's "world-system theory " 366 Wallerstem predicts the develop- 
ment of a unified world empire, as a result of economic changes and 
changes m military technology Collins disagrees There has been no basic 
change, he argues, m the principles which determine the rise and fall of 
states and empires first, size and lesources, second, geogiaphical position, and 
third, military ovei extension 

Collins argues, first, that "other things being equal, larger and wealth- 
ier states will win wars agamst smaller and poorer states, and hence will 
expand while the latter contract " 367 This may not happen all at once 
Aggressive, militarized states such as Hitler's Germany, Imperial Japan, or 
Sadam Hussem's Iraq can have the advantage of surprise In the longer 
term, however, sheer weight of numbers and wealth can and will tell 
Added to this, however, must be the key factor of geography — what Collins 
calls "positional advantage " In particular, "states with militarily capable 
neighbors m fewer directions have an advantage over states with pow- 
erful neighbors m more directions " 368 Collins calls those favored states, 
which are m a peripheral, and so relatively unthreatened, position "march- 
land" states The term was used by the English of the Middle Ages, whose 
"marcher lords," their estates backing onto the wild territories of Wales and 
Scotland, were notoriously difficult for the kmg to control, and also by 
Tolkein m descnbmg the wilder border regions of "Middle Earth " In con- 
trast to such unthreatened states, those "interior states" which are caught 
between a number of relatively secure marchland neighbors, tend to frag- 
ment, Collins argues, often m the course of "showdown" wars which mark 
a major geopolitical shift 369 

^Seep 163 

165 Randall Collins, Weberian Sociological Theory (Cambridge Cambridge Unnersiti 
Press, 1986) See especially Chapter 7 (originally published in the Journal of Political ami Military 
Sociology, Vol 9 1981, 163-177), and Chapter 8 ' 

366 See above, pp 101-102 
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^Ibid , pp 187-88 
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Both these factors remain, Collins argues, as germane as in the past 
There is also a third principle at work "Even 'world empires' with no 
equivalent rivals have undergone weakening and long-term decay," he 
pomts out "A major reason is that military overextensions beyond the 
resources of a territorial heartland results m disintegration of state 
power " 37 ° 

In predicting the imminent declme of the Russian Empire, Collins 
drew on all three principles At the time of its expansion, he notes, it had an 
advantage of population size and/or wealth over relevant neighbors and 
potential foes 371 This changed m the 1970s and 1980s In particular, it was 
caught m arms rivalry with both a stabilized and huge China and an enor- 
mously much wealthier USA Moreover, its very success had abolished its 
"marchland" benefits, "the result of its havmg eliminated virtually all weak 
buffer states [is] that it now faces powerful enemies m all directions," 372 
including China, Japan, and Western Europe (and so, by proxy, the USA) 
Its overextension was shown by the extremely high percentage of GNP 
gomg to the military budget even m peacetime The result, Collins predict- 
ed, was that the Russian empire was set for declme, and m a position where 
quite small incidents had the potential to act as a "tipping phenomenon," 
setting off a process of internal fragmentation and the breakaway of satel- 
lite states In 1994, less than ten years after Collins published his predic- 
tions, the mdependent states of Eastern Europe, the Baltic, Ukrame, 
Beloruss, and Central Asia are witnesses to their accuracy 

Summary 

Collins provides an excellent exposition of the basic assumptions of 
analytic" conflict theory His work is also important because it provides a 
large number of concrete propositions that relate institutional structure to 
the resources available to different groups Furt her , it incorporates the 
insights of microsociological" perspectives, especially in its account of 
how social experiences affect people's outlooks and hence the nature of 
social behavior, conflict, and change 

Not surprisingly, Collins' major weaknesses are the weaknesses of 
conflict theory as a whole The most important are, we would suggest, an 
overemphasis on the "zero-sum" aspects of social interaction, too mecha- 
nistic a view of ideas as an offshoot of the existing social structure, and an 
inadequate account of the nature of the state It is to these general weak- 
nesses of conflict theory, as well as its major strengths, that we now turn 
briefly m conclusion 

370 Ibid,p 190 

371 China was very poor, mired m internal strife, and not immediately concerned with 
Russian conquests in the south and west 

372 Ibid , p 195 
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CONCLUSION 

Conflict theory's major strength lies in the way it relates social and organi- 
zational structure to group interests and the balance of resources Tins ana- 
lytical framework is often very productive Moreover, whereas functional- 
ism never really identifies a mechanism of change, conflict theory does 
when it points to shifts m resource distribution and pow er Conflict theory 
insists fruitfully that values and ideas must be related to their social en\ i- 
ronment and not treated as autonomous Finally, it avoids "explaining" 
things simply m terms of their results By tracing social beha\ lor back to 
individuals' interests and the purposive way they pursue them, it shows 
how changes may actually occur 

However, conflict theory also has important weaknesses Its insistence 
that power is people's mam objective and the primary feature of social rela- 
tionships is too limited One can hardly account for the beha\ ior of the 
Pilgrim Fathers m terms of "self-interest" or the search for power, as con- 
flict theory commonly uses those terms Moreover, the way in which they 
define and discuss power leads many conflict theorists to imply that the 
whole of social life is essentially "zero-sum," that is, that one man's gain is 
by definition made up from others' equal loss 373 In fact, this is not neces- 
sanly the case 

Suppose that we take a hypothetical self-interested ruler w ho wishes 
to get as much money out of his subjects as possible He can either seize 
whatever he can find by brute force, or he can set up a well-defined tax sy s- 
tem m which people know in advance exactly how much they w ill owe — 
and that nothing more will be demanded In the latter case, it is still ulti- 
mately the ruler's ability to coerce which ensures that his subjects pay up 
However, they will also find it far more worthwhile to work hard, save, 
invest, and create economic growth than they will if anything the) produce 
is liable to arbitrary confiscation For that reason, the ruler ma\ well, ulti- 
mately, do better for himself by choosing the less arbitrary course 
Certainly, his subjects will fare much better if he does 3,4 

Of course, no ruler ever has a complete!) free hand to choose one 
alternative or the other However, societies can and do vary svstematicallv 
in how far they prov ide the sort of env ironment w hich giv es people securi- 
ty* encourages economic grow th, or create** some degree of the ' positiv e* 
s um" in their affairs Contemporary conflict theorv tends to ignore such 
important differences m how state power is exercised and in how Mr it pro- 
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vides people with a secure and predictable framework for their actions 375 
Consequently, it also tends to produce an madequate theory of the state 
and to treat laws— the product of the state — oversimplistically, as though 
they were merely a reflection of group mterest rather than systems with 
their own dynamic and influence 376 

The same oversimplification is apparent m conflict theory's treatment 
of values and ideas It is important to analyze the degree to which ideas are 
rooted in a social order and the ways laws and "ideologies" reflect people's 
mterests, but it is also important to be aware — as functionalism is — that 
they have a degree of autonomy Conflict theorists tend to treat ideas as 
though they were simply a reflection of the mterests of the powerful, but 
narrow self-interest is often not a full explanation of events Self-interest 
would have suggested the total extermination of the Native Americans 
That this did not happen was largely the result of notions of justice and 
morality which, however compromised, were universal m their application 
Similarly, conflict theory tends to emphasize how ideas maintain sta- 
bility, when m fact the ideas m a given society often criticize and under- 
mine the current order 377 For example, Christianity produced figures like 
St Francis and Luther whose teachings created massive social upheavals, 
and the Kremlin suppressed Russian dissidents brutally for decades 
because it feared their ideas so much 

Finally, although conflict theory specifies a mechanism of change, it 
does not provide an entirely satisfactory account of it This is because con- 
flict theory is far better at explaining how a group maintains power than it is 
at showing how it acquired it in the fust place Collins, for example, argues 
that educational qualifications are an important source of privilege without 
saying very much about why they are now a more significant resource than 
they were in the past Yet groups do not acquire resources and power at ran- 
dom, and we had occasion to suggest earlier m the chapter that the origins 
of a group's power can often be explained by the services they provided 
Educational qualifications may be used to protect and strengthen the past 
because education is also necessary to provide the tech nical skills on which 
modem wealth depends At a number of points we have noted the way in 
which sociologists using an essentially conflict perspective also incorporate 
arguments of this type drawn from "exchange" or "rational choice" theory 
These are discussed further in Chapter Six, and complement many of the 
arguments and analyses advanced by conflict theorists 


«*- unportant to note that none of this requires altruistic behavior "for the good of 
the people or implies that systems of law and government exist which are equally good for 
everyone 

376 By contrast, Weber pays a great deal of attention to differing legal systems See p 81 
For an elaboration of this argument, see Douglass C North, Structure and Change in Economic 
History, Chapter m (New York WW Norton, 1981) North argues that (p 21) "one cannot 
develop a useful analysis of the state divorced from property rights," and treats the state as 
essentially wealth-maximizing (on its own behalf) 

377 This is not universally true, as Schumpeter and Habermas show 
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INTRODUCTION 

The term symbolic intei actiomsm origmated with Herbert Blumer, who 
describes it as "a somewhat barbaric neologism that I corned in an offhand 
way in an article written m Man and Society The term somehow caught on 
and is now in general use 

Man and Society was designed to survey the field of the social sciences 
and to serve as an "introduction to the spirit, the methods and the subject 
matter of each of the social sciences " 2 Herbert Blumer, invited to write the 
chapter on social psychology, corned the term symbolic interactionism m an 
attempt to clarify how social psychologists differed in their views of human 
nature Blumer explained that social psychology was largely interested in 
the social development of the individual and that its central task was to 
study how the individual develops socially as a result of participating m 
group life 

To study the social development of the individual, Blumer proposed, 
it is necessary to consider the "nature of the equipment with which the 
human infant begins life " 3 First, he discussed two views of original nature 
with which he disagreed instmct psychology, which emphasizes the 
importance of unreasohed natural impulses, and the stimulus-response 
approach, which sees behavior as acquired but essentially involuntary 
responses to external stimuli 4 Blumer contrasted these with the position he 
held, explaining that his approach pictures the newborn infant as unorga- 
nized and dependent on adults for direction and survival According to his 
view 


the development of the infant into childhood and adulthood is fundamentally 
a matter of forming organized or concerted activity in place of its previous 
random activity, and of channelizing its impulses and giving them goals or 
objectives This view, then, recognizes original nature to be important, but 
not determinative of its subsequent development It emphasizes the active 
nature of the child, the plasticity of this nature, and the importance of the 
unformed impulse It is substantially the view taken by the group of social 
psychologists who may be conveniently labeled "symbolic mterachomsts " 5 

Thus the term was bom However, for all his later remarks, Blumer's 
use of the word symbolic reflects an important theoretical viewpoint, not the 


lnl cnctumsm Perspective and Method (Englewood Cliffs N J 
2 ' nc ' P ^ Copynght 1969 Repnnted by permission of Prentice-Hall, Inc 

‘Pmerson P Schmidt, ed , Man and Society (Englewood Cliffs, N J Prentice-Hall, Inc, 

Vul , pp 146-47 

«ork " c d,scus,s lhe stimuius ' r °^ onsc a pp roach m rdat,on to thc 

’9chmidt, Man and Sot tela, pp 151-52 
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offhand labeling of a perspective In Man and Society, Blumer identifies the 
cornerstone of symbolic mteractiomsm a common set of symbols and 
understanding possessed by people m a group 6 Symbolic lnteractiomsts 
assume that the key elements m children's milieus are the symbols and 
understandings that guide the individuals around them This common set 
of symbols and understandings which make a child's social environment 
symbolic are given great prominence by this perspective 

Symbolic mteractiomsm, then, is essentially a social-psychological 
perspective, its primary focuses are on the individual "with a self" and on 
the interaction between a person's internal thoughts and emotions and his 
or her social behavior Most of the analysis is of small-scale interpersonal 
relationships Individuals are viewed as active constructors of their own 
conduct who interpret, evaluate, define, and map out their own action, 
rather than as passive beings who are impinged upon by outside forces 7 
Symbolic mteractiomsm also stresses the processes by which the individual 
makes decisions and forms opinions 

According to symbolic mteractiomsts, the form interaction takes 
emerges from the particular situation concerned This is m contrast to what 
Blumer calls the "straitjacket" approach of functionalists, whose stress on 
norms implies that most interaction is fixed m advance Although symbolic 
lnterachorusts admit the influence of social rules, these are not their prima- 
ry concern, and neither are the "average" behavior and the general shape of 
institutions, which other theorists concentrate on 8 Rather, they are primari- 
ly concerned with fully explaining individuals' particular decisions and 
actions and with demonstrating the impossibility of explaining these by 
predetermined rules and external forces 


INTELLECTUAL ROOTS: THE INFLUENCE OF MAX WEBER 
AND GEORG SIMMEL 

The forerunners of and direct contributors to the symbolic mterachomst 
perspective mclude Georg Srnunel, Robert Park, William Isaac Thomas, 
Charles Horton Cooley, John Dewey, and George Herbert Mead 9 Max 
Weber should also be cited, for m his definition of sociology, he empha- 


159 

Anthony Giddens, whose work on structuration theory is discussed in Chapter Seven, 
borrows from symbolic interachomsm the role of human agency, the view that social life is an 
? pkve accomplishment of purposive, knowledgeable actors See Anthony Giddens, Central 
Problems in Social Theory (Berkeley University of California Press, 1979), p 50 

See, for example, "Conflict Theory" (Chapter Three) 

m i. ^ Edition, Blumer mentions E W Burgess, Flonan Znameda, Ellsworth Fans, James 
Mickel Williams, and William James See Blumer, Symbolic Interachomsm, p 78 
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sized the importance of verstehen (interpretive understanding or "subjective 
meaning") 


Sociology is a science which attempts the interpretive understanding of social 
action m order thereby to arrive at a causal explanation of its course and 
effects In "action" is included all human behavior when and insofar as the 
acting individual attaches a subjective meaning to it Action m this sense may be 
either overt or purely inward or subjective, it may consist of positive interven- 
tion m a situation, or of deliberately refraining from such intervention or pas- 
sively acquiescmg in the situation Action is social insofar as, by virtue of the 
subjective meaning attached to it by the acting individual (or individuals) it takes 
account of the behavior of others and is thereby oriented in its course 


Weber's action theory, with an emphasis on the mdividuars interpre- 
tation of a situation and on the importance of subjective meaning, was 
influential m the emergence of symbolic mterachomsm Earlier m the text 
we highlighted Weber's contribution to conflict theory 11 His significance to 
the symbolic mteractiomst perspective is an illustration of the breadth of his 
theoretical contributions and, m particular, his ability to "bridge" macro 
and micro perspectives 

Georg Simmel, Robert Park's intellectual mentor, was also of central 
importance to the development of this perspective We can understand 
Simmel's influence on the early symbolic mteractiomsts by examining his 
defense of many of the tenets of this approach to sociological analysis 

To confine ourselves to the large social formations resembles the older science 
of anatomy with its limitation to the major, definitely circumscribed organs 
such as heart, liver, lungs, and stomach, and with its neglect of the innumer- 
able, popularly unnamed or unknown tissues Yet without these, the more 
obvious organs could never constitute a living organism 

Similarly, Simmel says, society is pieced together by "countless minor 
syntheses " He describes some of these human linkages 

That people look at one another and are jealous of one another, that they 
exchange letters or dine together, that gratitude for altruistic acts makes 
for mseparable union, that one asks another man after a certain street, and 
that people dress and adorn themselves for one another — the whole gamut of 
relations that play from one person to another and that may be momentary or 
permanent, conscious or unconscious, ephemeral or of grave 
consequence, all these incessantly tie men together Here are the interac- 
tions among the atoms of society They account for all the toughness and elas- 


°Max Weber, The Theoiif of Social and Economic Oigamzatton, trans and eds A M 
Henderson and Talcott Parsons (New York Oxford University Press, 1964), p 88 Emphasis 
ours Copyright 1947, 1975 by Talcott Parsons Reprinted by permissions of The Free Press, a 
division of Macmillan, Inc 
* *See Chapter Three 
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tiaty, all the color and consistency of social life, that is so striking and yet so 
mysterious 12 

Simmers words are encouraging for sociologists interested m analyz- 
ing individual behavior, as contrasted with those whose mterests he m ana- 
lyzing social systems This is so not only because the details of individual 
behavior are themselves of interest, but because some crucial decisions are 
made on the individual level, among the "atoms of society," which can 
cause reverberations throughout an entire nation These decisions help us, 
as Simmel puts it, "to piece together the real life of society as we encounter 
it in our experience " One dramatic example is a decision made by Frank 
Wills, a security guard at the Watergate complex, who noticed some tape 
on the lock of a door on the evening of June 17, 1972 On his first round of 
inspection, he simply removed the tape On the second round, when he saw 
the same door taped again, he reinterpreted the situation and decided to 
phone the police Some sociologists are mterested m analyzing behavior 
like this, which triggered a series of events leading to the resignation of the 
late President Nixon and to changes m party structure, such as campaign 
financing limitations For many of them, the inspiration for such analysis is 
supplied by Georg Simmel, and Simmel's formal sociology, the "geometry 
of social space," has become a blueprint 13 

Two of Simmers key concepts are the dyad and the triad In stressing 
the significance of numbers for social life, Simmel argues that m a dyadic 
relationship, each of the two participants is confronted by one other Hence, 
neither can deny responsibility by shifting it to the group Because a dyad 
depends on only two participants, a withdrawal of one will destroy the 
whole 14 The transformation of a dyad mto a triad, however, causes a major 
qualitative change In a tnadic relationship an individual participant is con- 
fronted with the possibility of bemg outvoted by the majority Thus the 
triad can impose its will upon one member through the formation of a 
coalition by the other two Three types of strategies are open to the third 
participant playing the role of mediator between the other two and helpmg 
to keep the group mtact, turning a disagreement between the other two to 
his or her own advantage, or intentionally creating conflicts between the 
others for his or her own advantage Simmers microsociological examples 
of triadic relationships include die competition of two men for one woman 
Other examples of a triad would be the addition of a third roommate m a 


12 

Kurt H Wolff, ed and trans , The Sociology of Georg Simmel (New York The Free Press, 
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college dorm, an aged parent moving m with a married son or daughter, or 
an adult returning to live m the parents' home 

The link from Georg Simmel m Germany to a group of social psychol- 
ogists at the University of Chicago was forged when Robert Park spent one 
semester m Simmers classroom "It was from Simmel/' Park wrote, "that I 
finally gamed a fundamental pomt of view for the study of the newspaper 
and society " 15 

Simmel's conception of society as a system of interaction, his mterest 
m the geometry of social space, and his stress on social process were adopt- 
ed by Park and passed on to his students and colleagues at the University 
of Chicago, which became the birthplace of symbolic mterachomsm 

A significant theoretical contribution to symbolic mterachomsm is 
William Isaac Thomas' notion of the "definition of the situation " 
Thomas believed that individuals have the power to ignore a stimulus 
which they responded to at an earlier time and that "preliminary to any 
self-determined act of behavior there is always a stage of examination 
and deliberation which we may call the definition of the situation " 16 
Even more important is Thomas' belief that people's definitions of the 
situation have behavioral consequences Thomas' theorem was stated 
this way "If men [sic] defme situations as real, they are real m their con- 
sequences " 17 Thomas argued that unless researchers pay attention to 
subjective meanings or definitions of the situation, they cannot under- 
stand human activity 

In our own everyday life we know that women and men, younger and 
older people, upper- and lower-class workers, will often present different 
definitions of die same situation Witness the various ways people interpret 
and evaluate news items, episodes in a movie, segments of sports events, 
even common cultural objects, like a flag, a dishwasher, or a computer 
Young children, for instance, often create an imaginary playmate The play- 
mate, who is real for the child, may have consequences for other family 
members as well They may interact with the playmate, even to the pomt of 
setting an extra place at the dinner table 

Together with Thomas, Park encouraged students to study various 
aspects of the social processes m their own city Rather than examining 
social structure with a camera producing "still" pictures of social life. Park's 
students used the "moving camera" of the naturalistic approach to catch 
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life as it was happening The Chicago School produced Thomas and 
Znamecki's classic piece of research on the adjustment of first-generation 
Polish immigrants. The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, Frederick M 
Thrasher's research on juvenile delinquency. The Gang, Louis Wirth's inves- 
tigation of the densely populated district where most of Chicago's first-gen- 
eration Jews lived, The Ghetto, and Harvey W Zorbaugh's analysis of the 
juxtaposition of affluent and slum sections of Chicago, The Gold Coast and 
the Slum 18 

Charles Horton Cooley, who taught all his life at his alma mater, the 
University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, was also a forerunner of symbolic 
mteractionism One of his important contributions is his conception of the 
"looking-glass self," that is, the self you understand as a result of the 
information reflected back at you m the judgments of others with whom 
you mteract Cooley's three elements of the looking-glass self are "the 
imagination of our appearance to the other person, the imagination of his 
judgment of that appearance, ahd some sort of self-feeling, such as pnde 
or mortification " 19 

As Cooley points out, the looking glass does not suggest the imagina- 
tion of the other's judgment of our appearance, but he sees this as an essen- 
tial element In fact, Cooley states, "the imaginations which people have of 
one another are the solid facts of society, and to observe and interpret these 
must be title chief aim of sociology " 20 In other words, both the larger social 
structure and such constructs as "industrial organizations" and "political 
parties" ultimately rest on these "solid facts " 

However, symbolic mteractionism was systematized not by these 
forerunners but by two major theorists, George Herbert Mead and Herbert 
Blumer Although Blumer is viewed as the intellectual leader of symbolic 
mteractionism among social theorists, he owes a great deal to his teacher, 
George Herbert Mead Most of the elements of symbolic mteractionism are 
Meadian m origin, and Blumer acknowledged Mead as the most important 
influence on his thinking 
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PART ONE 

George Herbert Mead: The Self 


It has been said of George Herbert Mead (1863-1931) that "he may now 
well be reckoned as one among a handful of American thinkers who have 
helped to shape the character of modem social science " 21 Mead's father 
was a Puritan clergyman who taught homiletics at Oberlin, where Mead 
received a B A in 1883 His mother was president of Mount Holyoke 
College after her husband's death After one year of additional study in 
philosophy and Greek, Mead received a second B A at Harvard in 1888 22 
While at Harvard, Mead studied under Josiah Royce and was converted to 
pragmatic philosophy In Europe, he did graduate studies under Wilhelm 
Wundt at Leipzig, where he also met G Stanley Hall; he later studied at 
Berlm, but never completed his doctorate On returning home. Mead taught 
for two years at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, where he met and 
became friends with John Dewey and Charles Horton Cooley When Dewey 
moved to the University of Chicago, Mead decided to follow him, and he 
taught in the philosophy department there until his death m 1931 

Mead published over eighty articles in his lifetime More than half of his 
writing concerned reform issues, such as immigrants, settlement houses, 
women's suffrage, labor, education, and democracy On many of these issues 
he was deeply influenced by his friend and colleague, Jane Addams Deegan 
reveals that Mead spoke at a suffrage meeting m 1912, and a few years later 
"he marched down Michigan Avenue m the company of John Dewey, Jane 
Addams, and other distinguished Chicago citizens, for the same cause " B 
But Mead's most famous book was published posthumously, taken 
from the lecture notes of his students who gathered them for publication 
This book, Mind, Self and Society, will be one of our chief sources for the 
basic components of Mead's theory The four elements we have chosen to 
highlight are the self, self-interaction, the development of the self, and sym- 
bolic meaning 


THE SELF 

Mead's view of the self is central to symbolic interactionism He sees the 
self as an acting organism, not as a passive receptacle that simply receives 
and responds to stimuli Blumer explains 

21 
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FIGURE 4-1 Blumer’s View of the Individual 

For Mead, the self is far more than an "internalization of components of social 
structure and culture " It is more centrally a social process, a process of self- 
mterachon in which the human actor indicates to himself matters that con- 
front him m the situation m which he acts, and organizes his action through 
his interpretation of such matters The actor engages in this social interaction 
with himself, according to Mead, by taking the roles of others, addressmg 
himself through these roles, and responding to these approaches This concep- 
tion of self-interaction m which the actor is pointing out things to himself lies 
at the basis of Mead's scheme of social psychology a 

The self, then, is active and creative, there are no such ingredients as 
social, cultural, or psychological variables that "determine" the actions of 
the self Blumer often depicted social scientists' different views of the self in 
his own classroom teaching by means of a drawing like Figure 4rl, as he 
enthusiastically transmitted Mead's ideas to his students Here one can see 
what the symbolic mterachomsts are rejecting m the functionalists' view of 
the individual Functionalists like Parsons tend to look at human bemgs as 
passive agents impinged upon by social and psychological forces 
According to Blumer, "the process of self-mdication by means of which 
human action is formed cannot be accounted for by factors which precede 
the act w25 In Blumer's estimation, social exchange theorists like George 
Homans share this passive view of human bemgs Blumer writes 

The self, or indeed human bemg, is not brought into the picture merely by 
introducing psychological elements, such as motives and interests, alongside 
of societal elements Such additions merely compound the error of the omis- 
sion This is the flaw in George Homans' presidential address on "Bringing 
Men Back In " 26 
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In contrast to this passive view of the individual. Mead stresses peo- 
ple's ability, through the mechanism of self-mterachon, to form and guide 
their own conduct. Mead's position is that individuals act on their own 
environment, and in so doing they create the objects that people it He dis- 
tinguishes between "things," or stimuli that exist pnor to and mdependent 
of the individual, and "objects," which exist only m relation to acts 
"Things" are converted to "objects" through the acts of individuals 27 A 
tomato, for instance, serves as an object of nutrition when it is eaten and as 
an object of an expression of anger when it is thrown The individual, by 
acting on it, designates the tomato as food m one instance and as a weapon 
in another The tomato is not intrinsically either of these, it is simply a 
"thing" before the individual acts on it Thus, Mead's "person" is more 
active and more creative than is social exchange and functional theonsts' 
person or ego 

Symbolic interactionism avoids a deterministic stance by refusing to 
treat the self as something that is undifferentiated. Specifically, Mead out- 
lines two "phases" of the self One phase is the "I," which Mead sees as the 
unorganized response of the organism to the attitudes of others, the sponta- 
neous disposition or impulse to act The other is the "me," a set of orga- 
nized attitudes of others that the individual herself assumes in turn, that is, 
those perspectives on oneself that the individual has learned from others 28 
Mead says, "The attitudes of the others constitute the organized 'me,' and 
then one reacts toward that as an 'I " ,29 The "me" guides the behavior of 
the socialized person, and this aspect of the self brings the influence of oth- 
ers into the individual's consciousness. On the other hand, the incalculable 
spontaneity of the "I" allows for a certain degree of innovation and creativi- 
ty as well as a degree of freedom from control by others 30 As Mead puts it 

The "I," then, in this relation of the "I" and the "me," is something that is, so 
to speak, responding to a social situation which is within the experience of the 
mdi\ idual It is the answer which the individual makes to the attitude which 
others take toward him \\ hen he assumes an attitude toward them Now , the 
attitudes he is taking toward them will contain a novel element The "I" gw es 
the sense of freedom, of initiative 31 
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The self, then consists of the acting "I" when the self is the subject, and 
of the acted upon "me" when the self is the object Mead concludes 

The self is essentially a social process going on with these two distinguishable 
phases If it did not have these two phases there could not be conscious 
responsibility, and there would be nothing novel in expenence 32 


SELF-INTERACTION 

Because he makes room for what is "novel m experience," Mead offers 
social scientists a perspective that enables them to analyze behavior that is 
"unstructured" and not affected by previously established conventions For 
instance, symbolic interactionists would be interested in analyzing 
Roentgen's accidental discovery of X-rays According to Thomas Kuhn 

The physicist Roentgen interrupted a normal investigation of cathode rays 
because he had noticed that a barium platmocyamde screen at some distance 
from his shielded apparatus glowed when the discharge was in process 
Further investigations — they required seven hectic weeks durmg which 
Roentgen rarely left the laboratory — indicated that the cause of the glow came 
m straight lines from the cathode ray tube,that the radiation cast shadows, 
could not be deflected by magnet, and much else besides Before announcing 
his discovery, Roentgen had convinced himself that his effect was not due to 
cathode rays but to an agent with at least some similarity to light 33 

Kuhn adds that this discovery was greeted with surprise and shock, princi- 
pally because X-rays violated deeply entrenched expectations 34 

As Kuhn explains it, a discovery like Roentgen's necessitates "para- 
digm change" and changes m expectations and laboratory procedures He 
defines paradigms as "universally recognized scientific achievements that 
for a time provide model problems and solutions to a community of practi- 
tioners," and he stresses that changes meet considerable resistance at all 
tunes 35 

Why is it so rare for an investigator like Roentgen to make such an 
accidental discovery — to perceive that something has happened that his 
paradigm has not prepared him to perceive and cannot explain 7 According 
to Kuhn, such a discovery goes against the idea of normal science, which 
does not aim at novelties of fact or theory Rather than abandon the theories 


32 Ibid,p 178 
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and ideas they use to perceive and "understand" the world, people will try 
to explain away anomalous findings, to show that they do not really dis- 
prove the current paradigm So Kuhn suggests that a discovery that com- 
mences with an awareness of anomaly must continue with a more or less 
extended exploration of the area of the anomaly, which then results m an 
adjustment of paradigm theory 36 

In analyzing why Roentgen continued investigating and discovered X- 
rays instead of explaining them away. Mead would emphasize Roentgen's 
self-interaction What did Roentgen "say to himself" during those fateful 
days before he was finally convinced that he had made a discovery? First of 
all, he had to persuade himself that in spite of the existing paradigm he had 
mdeed seen the glow, that it was not a figment of his imagination, a mirage 
caused by his own fatigue, or an inconsequential oddity During those seven 
weeks m the laboratory, Roentgen must have been asking himself, over and 
over again, how the phenomenon happened, where it came from, what pro- 
duced the glow, under what conditions, and why it occurred Throu gh this 
kind of self-interaction, combmed with repeated experimentation, Roentgen 
finally convinced himself of his discovery, and the nature of this dialogue 
determined whether or not he did so 

The "internal conversations" one has with oneself are an essential part 
of the Meadian perspective, because they are the means by which human 
beings take things mto account and organize themselves for action Self- 
interaction is also the basis for role-taking, which is at the heart of Mead's 
conception of the human act 

Mead explains that communication is a process whereby each person 
"takes the role of the other", that is, each person "assumes the attitude of 
the other individual as well as calling it out in the other," which would be 
impossible without self-interaction Mead's description of role-taking 
underlines the importance of individuals' "putting themselves m the 
other's shoes " As he puts it 

He himself is m the role of the other person whom he is so exciting and mflu- 
enang It is through taking this role of the other that he is able to come back 
on himself and so direct his own process of communication This taking the 
role of the other, an expression I have so often used, is not simply of passing 
importance The immediate effect of such role-taking lies in the control 
which the individual is able to exercise over his own response 37 

One of the attractions of the Meadian conception of self-interaction is 
that it makes sense in terms of one's daily experiences If you think back 
to the last time you walked somewhere by yourself (on the way to class for 
example), there are probably things you can remember "talking to yourself' 

36 Ibid,pp 52-53 

37 Mead, Mmd, Self and Society, p 254 
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about — reminding yourself to do or to refrain from domg something, mak- 
ing a phone call, stoppmg at the grocery store, gomg to the library Again, 
people need not think back very far to find a time when they "talked to 
themselves" about how to approach a certam situation or whether or not to 
confront someone and how to do it In such a situation you are, m a sense, 
"rehearsing" for future action and organizing yourself by an internal con- 
versation, which prepares you to "take the role" of others For mstance, 
people who have been through the anxiety of preparing themselves for an 
encounter with a friend who has recently lost a loved one will recognize 
that the more they "talked to themselves" about what to say and how to 
approach their friend, the more able they were to "take the role of the 
other" and the more effective the interaction was If we assess the resulting 
action and ask ourselves whether or not the "internal conversation" affect- 
ed the interaction, we can see that Mead's conception of the human act 
probably does make sense 

Blumer summarizes Mead's idea of the human act like this 

The human act is formed through self-interaction, m the course of which the 
actor may note and assess any feature of the situation, or any feature of his 
involvement m the act The act is constructed through this process of self- 
mterachon, irrespective of whether the construction is done intelligently or 
stupidly The subjection of the act to the process of self-interaction imparts 
a career to the act— -the act may be stopped, restrained, abandoned, resurrect- 
ed, postponed, intensified, concealed, transformed or redirected 38 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SELF 

Mead outlines the three stages by which the self develops in his writings on 
the play, the game, and the generalized other The first stage of self-devel- 
opment, the "preplay" stage at about age two, is marked by meaningless, 
imitative acts In Meadian vocabulary, the word meaning appears regularly 
and has a unique connotation 

Meaning as such, i e , the object of thought, arises in expenence through the 
individual stimulating himself to take the attitude of the other in his reaction 
toward the object Meaning is that which can be mdicated to others while it is 
by the same process mdicated to the indicating individual 39 

In other words, when individuals share symbolic interpretations, the 
act is meaningful to them The are "speaking the same language" or "look- 
ing through the same eyeglasses " Meanmg is, then, the wedding of differ- 


38 

Blumer, "Comments on 'Parsons as a Sj mbolic Interactiomst/" p 60 
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ent attitudes and the use of significant symbols that have the same import 
for all concerned 

The reason Mead labels acts m the preplay state "meaningless" is that 
the child at that age lacks the ability to "take die attitude of the other " As 
Mead outlines it, this ability gradually evolves as the child develops a self 
The second stage, the "play" stage, which appears later m childhood, is the 
stage when the child can put himself m the position of another person but 
cannot relate to the roles of the other players The connection between play, 
on the one hand, and the development of the "me" and the ability to take 
the role of the other, on the other hand, is particularly apparent when small 
children scold their toys for being bad or warn them that they are getting 
dirty or domg something dangerous Similarly, children at this stage act out 
others' parts m simple role-taking, such as "playing teacher," and games, 
such as hide-and-seek or bc-tac-toe, that involve only one or two roles and 
participants At the play stage, the player has only one alternative role m 
mind at a tune Nevertheless, this is the time, according to Mead, when the 
child begins to form a self by taking the roles of other people 

At the game stage, several players are m action together This happens 
in complex, organized games m which the team member must anticipate all 
the attitudes and roles of all the other players The person playing first base 
m a baseball game, for instance, must have a generalized knowledge of 
what the other team members will do m a given situation At the game 
stage, the relevant "other" is an organization of the attitudes of all involved 
m the game, so that what the person on first base does is controlled by 
everyone else on the team In a wider context, this generalized other 
mdudes the organized attitudes of the whole community Mead explains, 
"The mature self arises when a generalized other is internalized so that the 
community exercises control over the conduct of its individuals The 
structure, then, on which the self is built is this response which is common 
to all, for one has to be a member of a community to be a self " 40 

Critics of Mead have reevaluated the concept "generalized other" and 
argue that it is somewhat like Parsons' definition of socialization, because it 
means that individuals internalize the norms and values generated by the 
dominant institutions Feminists pomt out that the generalized other incor- 
porates the existing distribution of power in society within the individual 41 
In short, it is the people m power — males, upper classes, educational 
elites — who define the generalized other 

In a study of sex differences in children's games, Janet Lever found 
that boys played outdoors more, played more m larger groups, played in 
more age-heterogeneous groups, and played more often in competitive 


^ld,? 163 

41 Kathy E Ferguson, Self, Society, and Womankind (Westport, Conn Greenwood Press, 
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games than girls 42 Lever suggests that boys' games teach them to take the 
role of the generalized other, thus preparmg them for successful perfor- 
mance m a wide variety of work settings By contrast, girls learn the role of 
the "particular" other m their play groups, preparmg them for their roles as 
wives and mothers in the private sphere of the home Thus, the way chil- 
dren's play is organized serves to protect the traditional gender-role divi- 
sion m our society 

Lever reports that boys, who were more mvolved m playing competi- 
tive games, learned that emotional discipline and self-control were neces- 
sary for team goals Girls, who were more mvolved m play that mvolved 
turn-taking rather than competition, also showed affection to their best 
fnends more often Lever states 

Most girls interviewed said they had a single "best" friend with whom they 
played nearly every day They learn to know that person and her moods so 
well that through non-verbal cues alone, a girl understands whether her play- 
mate is hurt, sad, happy, bored, and so on There is usually an open show of 
affection between these little girls 43 


SYMBOLIC MEANING 

The meaning of symbol is derived from Mead's definition of gesture, which 
is not only the first element of an act but also a sign for a whole act For 
instance, when a smoker reaches for a pack of cigarettes, that gesture can be 
enough to prompt a nonsmoker to leave the room, to open windows, to 
request that smoking be prohibited, or to engage m other kinds of behavior 
to avoid what the nonsmoker knows will follow In this situation the ges- 
ture, the first component of the act, can be enough for the nonsmoker, who 
does not have to wait to see the rest of the act Thus, reaching for a pack of 
cigarettes is not only a gesture, it becomes a significant symbol, because the 
gesture calls out in the nonsmoker the meaning of the entire act and signals 
the beginning of his or her adjustments to it As Mead puts it, "Gestures 
thus internalized are significant symbols because they have the same mean- 
ing for all individual members of a given society or social group, i e , they 
respectively arouse the same attitudes m the individuals making them that 
they arouse m the individuals responding to them ,/44 

Mead defines a symbol as "the stimulus whose response is given m 
advance " Consider the situation m which a person threatens you and you 
knock him down Mead says that m dong this you are taking the attitude of 

^Janet Lever, "Sex Differences m the Games Children Play," Social Problems, 24 (April, 
1976), 478-87 

43 Ibid , p 484 

44 Mead, Mind, Self and Society, p 47 
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the community and respondmg to it m a conversation of gestures Mead 
explains how an insulting word is a symbol 

There is a word, and a blow The blow is the historical antecedent of the word, 
but if the word means an insult, the response is one now involved in the 
word, something given in the very stimulus itself That is all that is meant by a 
symbol Now, if that response can be given m terms of an attitude utilized for 
the further control of action, then the relation of that stimulus and attitude is 
what we mean by a significant symbol 

Our thinking that goes on, as we say, inside of us, is a play of symbols in 
the above sense Through gestures responses are called out m our own atti- 
tudes, and as soon as they are called out they evoke, in turn, other attitudes ^ 

A key element is the meaning of the word (m this case, an insult) It 
becomes "the stimulus whose response is given in advance," because m the 
community m question, the connotations of that word and the intentions 
implied by its use evoke a blow as the "appropriate" response from the per- 
son so addressed Another crucial element is the self-mteraction that is 
occurring in this process, the "conversation of gestures" that is going on m 
the mind of the individual Mead explains 

We often act with reference to objects m what we call an intelligent fashion, 
although we can act without the meaning of the object bemg present m our 
expenence One can start to dress for dinner, as they tell of the absent-minded 
college professor, and find himself in his pajamas in bed A certam process of 
undressing was started and earned out mechanically, he did not recognize the 
meaning of what he was doing He intended to go to dinner and found he had 
gone to bed The meaning involved m his action was not present The steps in 
this case were all intelligent steps which controlled his conduct with refer- 
ences to later action, but he did not think about what he was domg The later 
action was not a stimulus to his response, but just carried itself out when it 
was once started 46 

Why was this not a case of symbolic interaction 7 Obviously, some cru- 
cial elements are missing The individual did not recognize the meaning of 
what he was domg The act does not mclude, m Mead's words, "the adjus- 
bve response of one organism to the gesture of another " 47 Since the profes- 
sor was not interpreting his gestures (he was not gomg to bed because it 
was late or because he was sick), there was no meaning m the gestures of 
the act 

In addition, the professor did not think about what he was domg, he 
was not "talking to himself" about what he was domg Significant symbols, 
according to Mead, are gestures (such as the smoker reaching for the pack 

^Ibid , p 181 
46 Ibid , p 72 
47 Ibid,p 78 
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of cigarettes) that possess meaning A significant symbol is that part of the 
act that calls out the response of the other Hus assumes interpretation of 
the symbol, as m the case of the insult 

The relationship between significant symbols and the self becomes 
clearer when Mead considers die case of Helen Keller, who recognized that it 
was "not until she could get into communication with other persons through 
symbols which could arouse m herself the responses they arouse m other 
people that she could get what we term a mental content, or a self //4S Let us 
recall flie scene in Helen Keller's life m which her teacher and friend, Annie 
Sullivan, is pumping water, and Helen, feeling the running water, realizes 
that water has a name, the very name Annie is finger-spelling m the palm of 
her hand She finally understands what the gesture for "water" means The 
water episode is a dramatic example of the beginning of the process of sym- 
bolic meaning through communication For Keller, this moment marked the 
beginning of her acquisition of a set of common symbols 49 

The Keller case is an illustration of all the components of George 
Herbert Mead's theory, for once Helen Keller was capable of symbolic 
interaction, she not only possessed a "me" as well as an "I," but she could 
also "take the role of the other" and could internalize tire "generalized 
other " This means that she could possess a social self 



PAST TWO 

Herbert Blumer: Interpretation and Methodology 


Herbert Blumer (1900-1987) was on the sociology faculty at the University 
of Chicago from 1927 to 1952, having finished his doctoral dissertation m 
1928 under the direction of Ellsworth Fans, whom Blumer describes as a 
"profound and faithful disciple" of George Herbert Mead Blumer studied 
under Mead as a regular student and auditor m several of his graduate 
courses 50 Mead manifested his confidence in Blumer's interpretation of his 
thought shortly after the beginning of Mead's last quarter of instruction at 
the University of Chicago, when he had to withdraw because of illness On 
that occasion Mead asked Blumer to take over his major course, "Advanced 
Social Psychology." 51 


4S Ibid,p 149 

49 

See Helen Keller, The Story of My life (New York Doubleday and Company, 1902) 
^Blumer has stated that he was "tremendously influenced at the University of Chicago 
by George H Mead " He also "worked closely with Professor Robert E Park," whom he 
regards as "the best sociological research scholar produced in the United States " (Personal 
communication, 1976 ) 

, ^See Herbert Blumer, "Going Astray with a Logical Scheme," Symbolic Interaction, 6 
(19S3), 127-37 
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Blumer carried on Mead's tradition for twenty-five years at the 
University of Chicago and for another twenty-five years at the University of 
California at Berkeley, where he taught until his retirement. During his 
"Chicago era," Blumer -was involved in such diverse activities as plaving 
professional football, serving as a mediator m labor disputes, and inter- 
viewing underworld figures from the A1 Capone gang. Blumer's stature in 
the profession and the profound respect he commands are indicated by his 
editorship of the Amencan Journal of Sociologif from 1941 to 1952, his presi- 
denq 7 of the Amencan Sociological Association m 1956; the festschrift m his 
honor, 32 and several memonal sessions at professional meetings after his 
death on April 15, 1987 

Blumer's chief contnbutions to the s 3 Thbolic interadionist perspective 
are his work on interpretation, the three basic premises of symbolic rnterac- 
tionism, structure and process, and methodology. We will discuss each of 
these contnbutions m turn. 


INTERPRETATION 

Blumer's discussion of interpretation is an elaboration of Mead's argument 
against Watsoman behavionsm or any mechanical "stimulus-response" 
approach 33 Like Mead, Blumer argues for the necessity of including subjec- 
tive expenence, or covert behavior, as well as observable behavior in scien- 
tific explanations of human interaction This argument logically follows 
from the importance S3 r mbolic interactionism places on understanding 
things from the pomt of view of the actor. 

In Blumer's estimation, interaction involves something more than simple 
stimulus-response Blumer explains that S 3 Tnbolic interactionism inserts a mid- 
dle term into the stimulus-response couplet so that it becomes stimulus-inter- 
pretabon-response "Thus," he sa}'s, "A acts; B perceives this action and seeks 
to ascertain its meaning, that is, seeks to ascertain A's intention; B responds 
according to what meaning or interpretation he has attached to A's act, in turn, 
A responds according to the meaning which he sees m B's response." 3 * Thus, 
the stimulus alone cannot account for B's action or A's response to it 

As Figure 4-1 shows, S3mbolic interactionism views the process of 
self-indication as essential to interpretation Blumer rejects behaviorism 
because it leaves out interpretation and thus reduces the individual to 
responding to environmental stimuli 


'-See Tamotsu Shibutani, ed , Human Nature and Collective Behavior Pa/ur? tu Honor o c 
Htrhrl Blunter (Englewood Cliffs, NJ Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1970) This festschrift include? 
papers b\ mam of Blumer's termer students, as well as a complete bibliography of Blumer s 
work up to 1970 

33 See Mead, Mind, Self and Society, pp 4-5 Also see Chapter Six, where we di'cu?« 
Skinner's beha\ lonsm in relation to exchange theory 

^ln Schmidt, Man and Society, p 171 
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Blumer explains that in the process of self-indication, individuals point 
out certain stimuli to themselves and then interpret the appearance of the stim- 
uli to themselves For instance, people may note that certain social demands 
are being made on them, that they are hungry, that they want to purchase 
something, that they are eating with people they despise. In all these examples, 
Blumer pictures people as acting, not being acted upon He concludes 


By virtue of indicating such things to himself, he places himself over against 
Stem and is able to act back against them, accepting them, rejecting therm or 
transforming them m accordance mth how he defines or interprets them ” 


Comic strip artists frequently employ self-indication m their depictions of 
their characters Sometimes they differentiate the conversation between two 
individuals from the conversation an individual is having with himself by 
drawing a different link or boundary between the character and the words; 
for instance. 



is often used to illustrate self-mdicahons, as opposed to 



Gestures are a key element m the interpretation process Ear her we 
discussed Mead's definition of gestures, which are significant symbols 
because they have the same meaning for all concerned, such as the smoker 
reaching for a pack of cigarettes To interpret and understand the meaning 
of the interaction, each of the parties must "take the role of the other"; m 
other words, each must "get into the other's shoes " Instead of merely react- 
ing to each other's action in an automatic way, human beings interpret or 
define each other's action, and they perform this interpretation on the basis 
of symbols Thus the stimulus-interpretation-response process could be 
translated as a process of "meaningful interaction." 

When people from different societies lvish to understand and commu- 
nicate ivith each other, the process of interpretation can be a doubtful and 
difficult one. Indeed, governments employ full-time experts to help them 
interpret the meaning of other societies' gestures and symbols 

A study by two symbolic interactiomsts that illustrates the process of 
interpretation is Awareness of Dying, by Glaser and Strauss They have docu- 


~ , ‘ 5 Blumer, Symiofrc Interaction, p 81 
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merited some rather painful and moving examples of a situation in which 
the ability to pick up on even very subtle cues is crucial, namely, the inter- 
action between nurse and dying patients at the time when mutual pretense 
about the patients' true conditions changes to open awareness. The follow- 
ing describes an actual conversation between a dying patient, in great pain 
and obvious bodily deterioration, and her nurse, Mary 

There was a long silence Then the patient asked, "After I get home from the 
nursing home will you visit me’" I asked if she wanted me to "Yes, Man 7 , 
you know we could go on long drives together . " She had a far-away look 
in her eyes as if daydreaming about all the things we could do together Hus 
continued for some time Then I asked, "Do you think you will be able to 
drive your car again 7 " She looked at me, "Mary, I know I am daydreaming, I 
know I am going to die " Then she cned, and said, "This is terrible, I never 
thought I would be this way " 56 

The nurse in this scene recognized a gesture that was a significant 
symbol, she correctly interpreted die patient's daydreaming gesture, the 
"far-away look m her eyes " One could speculate that the nurse's second 
question precipitated the breaking of the pretense From that moment on, 
the patient was no longer hanging onto a semblance of her former physical- 
ly healthy self; she was admitting that she was a dying person This is a 
good illustration of the relationship between the interpretation of symbolic 
gestures and the change m the patient's self-image. 

By contrast, nonsymbolic interaction occurs when an individual 
responds directly to die action of another without interpreting that action 
An example of nonsymbolic interaction would be a dog fight, in which the 
gestures" of one dog have no "meaning" for the other angry participants 
but are simply attacks to be beaten off in the cause of survival If the dog 
were interpreting the meaning of the action, then it would be devising all 
sorts of different responses Similarly, h uman beings in a moment of anger 
or in self-defense are engaging m nonsymbolic interaction 

Now that we have looked at Blumer's elaboration of the interpretative 
process m symbolic interaction, let us examine his synthesis of the perspec- 
tive, what he calls the three basic premises of symbolic interactionism 


THE THREE BASIC PREMISES 

Blumer s three premises address the importance of meaning in human 
action, the source of meaning, and the role of meaning in interpretation 

1 Human beings act toward things on the basis of the meanings that the 
things have for them. 

56 Bamev G Glaser and Anselm L Strauss, Anareness of Dying (Chicago Aldine, 1965), 
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As Blumer explains it, consciousness is a key element m understand- 
ing meaningful action 

Anything of which a human bemg is conscious is something which he is indi- 
cating to himself — the ticking of a dock, a knock at the door, the appearance 
of a friend, the remark made by a companion, a recognition that he has a 
cold To indicate something is to extricate it from its setting, to hold it 
apart, to give it a meaning In any of his countless acts — whether minor, 
like dressing himself, or major, like organizing himself for a professional 
career — the individual is designating different objects to himself, giving them 
meaning, judging their suitability to his action, and making decisions on the 
basis of the judgment This is what is meant by interpretation or acting on the 
basis of symbols 57 

An illustration of Blumer's first premise was provided by one of our 
students, who was traveling by plane and talking to himself When 
observed by another passenger, the student explamed that he was "boning 
up" on aspects of the termite control business, attempting to memorize the 
essentials and putting himself m the "shoes" of potential customers, so that 
he would be successful m selling people on termite control His greatest 
anxiety, he explamed, was the health of his older brother, who had two 
small children and was the new owner and manager of a termite control 
business This older brother lay gravely ill m the intensive care unit of a 
hospital The younger brother had been enlisted to "fill in" and aid the 
floundering busmess, he had just taken a semester's leave from college, and 
was frantically trying to "learn the ropes" of a busmess that heretofore had 
been almost totally unfamiliar to him 

The student m the above illustration, aware that he had a formidable 
task ahead of him, was so conscious of every aspect of the termite busmess, 
which now had considerable meaning for him, that he was not even con- 
scious that his internal conversation was bemg "overheard" until he was so 
informed by his fellow passenger Everything he had been indicating to 
himself was related to his success in keeping the busmess going, thus, he 
was guiding his future behavior He was enabling himself to act toward 
things (aspects of termite control) on the basis of the meanings that the 
things had for him, because m this process he was giving meaning to, or 
making himself conscious of, the essential aspects of the busmess 

Another example, this time from Glaser and Strauss, will also illus- 
trate Blumer's first premise In the study of the situation of dying, the 
researchers observed various strategies nurses used to avoid the later stages 
of the dymg scene, avoiding the night shift on wards where many patients 
die, taking vacation time, or getting sick themselves at the crucial moment 
They explam the avoidance strategies thus "Nurses find the death scene 
upsetting, the threat to the sentimental order of the ward increases w ith the 

57 
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number of deaths and the number of nurses who must witness them " 58 
Through interviews with these nurses, the researchers discovered the , 
meaning that the death scene had for them. Because they defmed it as 
upsetting, some of the nurses "act toward" the death scene by avoiding it if 
at all possible 

2. The meaning of things arises out of the social interaction one has with one's 
fellows. 

Meaning is a social product, it is created, not "inherent m things", it is 
not a given Blumer elaborates, "The meaning of a thing for a person grows 
out of the ways m which other persons act toward the person with regard 
to the thing Their actions operate to define the thmg for the person " 59 
An example of this would be the meaning of a baseball bat to an 
American teenager as compared to its meaning to a member of a pygmy 
tribe m Africa, who has never seen a baseball game 60 Another example is 
the meaning of the molimo, an instrument for song, to a member of the 
pygmy tribe as compared to its meaning for an American Through interac- 
tion with others of their culture, individuals learn the very different uses of 
the implements, one for the purpose of sport and the other for religious fes- 
tivals The baseball bat would be no more puzzling to the pygmy youth 
than the molimo would be to the American, who has never witnessed the 
sacred ritual of which it is an integral part Both are important cultural 
implements, and the meaning of both arises out of interaction with others 
m the society 

In his study of a boys' grammar school m an industrial town in 
England, Colm Lacey found two striking examples of meaning in interac- 
tion processes 61 On the one hand, he observed the first-year boys m the 
process of becoming committed to the school, so much so that they would 
engage in rivalry among themselves For instance 

First-year boys adhere rigidly to school uniforms, caps and blazers are proud- 
ly displayed, and they attend school functions and clubs in disproportionate 
numbers Their behavior in the classroom is characterized by eagerness, coop - 
eration with the teacher and competition among themselves "Please sir, Willy 
Brown is copying my sums" is a remark that could only come from a first- 
year boy 62 

eo 

ao Glaser and Strauss, Time foi Dying, p 202 
59 Blumer, Symbolic Interachomsm, p 4 

60 See the excellent anthropological study of the BaMbuti by Colm Turnbull, The Forest 
People (New York Doubleday, 1962) 

61 Colin Lacey, Higlitown Gianmiai The School as a Social System (Manchester Manchester 
University Press, 1970) A "grammar school" is an academic high school 
62 Lacey, Higlitown Giammar, p 5 
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On the other hand, Lacey found that the teachers stereotyped work- 
ing-class children as a "bad lot" or "lazy " Their consequent estimation of 
them as "harder to teach and more difficult to control within the classroom 
situation" resulted m a situation wherem working-class children would 
"escalate downward" or drop out 63 

In both examples, the meaning of things for the students, whether 
school loyalty or a negative label, arose out of the social interaction among 
students and school staff In the case of the working-class children, the 
interaction with teachers, how they interpreted each other's words and 
actions, and the way they behaved on the basis of these interpretations, 
were crucial because they tended to result in students' failure or their drop- 
ping out of the system 

3 The meanings of things are handled in and modified through an interpreta- 
tive process used by the person m dealing with things he encounters 

How does this work 7 Blumer says that a person communicates and 
handles meanings through a process of "talking to himself " Someone who 
gives an account of personal worries and anxieties is interpreting what is 
disturbing to him or her, and Blumer says that it is m the process of "mak- 
ing indications to oneself" that someone arrives at such an account 

Blumer uses the example of a situation m which a checker at a grocery 
store is confronted by a (student) customer who tries to bar gam for a lower 
price 64 In examining and explaining what takes place, symbolic interac- 
honists would focus on the indications the clerk is making to herself, or 
what she is "saying to herself" as she comes to a decision about how to 
interact with this customer 

Suppose, for instance, that the clerk rejected the idea of asking the 
manager for help m dealing with the customer To explain why she did so, 
one would have to understand the "world" of the clerk This particular 
clerk may have had an argument with the manager recently and may there- 
fore avoid asking for help The clerk's decision may also have depended on 
whether she could afford the time to bargam with the customer, and this, 
too, must enter the explanation Indeed, die answer depends on a number 
of things — the size and physical strength of both parties, for example, and 
the financial resources of the clerk, who may decide that the simplest thing 
to do is to let the customer have the item for the lower price and make up 
the rest out of her own pocket 

The interpretative process, Blumer would point out, would also 
include indications the clerk is making to herself about the other people 

63 Ibid,p 181 

^This is the same example used by Garfmkel m his student experiments See Chapter 
Five Blumer used this example m a personal interview, 1975 
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who are touched by this situation, thus to understand what goes on, we 
must know the "history" of the particular clerk concerned Has this ever 
happened to her before 7 If so, what solutions did she come up with then 7 
Were these solutions successful 7 Together, the basic premises of symbolic 
interactionism stress the ways human interaction emerges from an individ- 
ual's ability to confer meaning to a situation 


STRUCTURE AND PROCESS 

Blumer often refers to structure as a "straitjacket " Like Mead, he views 
people as ever active, ever striving, ever adjustable beings, and he sees a 
"drastic" difference between Mead's conception of society and the "wide- 
spread sociological conception of it as a structure " On the other hand, 
Blumer explains that Mead's view does not mvolve a rejection of the exis- 
tence of structure m society In fact, Blumer points to the importance of 
such structures as "social roles, status positions, rank orders, bureaucratic 
organizations, relations between institutions, differential authority rela- 
tions, and the like " Though admitting that such structures are very impor- 
tant, Blumer argues that they do not determine behavior 

It is ndiculous, for instance, to assert, as a number of eminent sociologists have 
done, that social interaction is an interaction between social roles Social inter- 
action is obviously an interaction between people and not between roles, the 
needs of the participants are to interpret and handle what confronts them— 
such as a topic of conversation or a problem — and not give expression to their 
roles It is only m highly ritualistic relations that the direction and content of 
conduct can be explained by roles Usually, the direction and content are fash- 
ioned out of what people in interaction have to deal with That roles affect in 
varying degree phases of the direction and content of action is true but is a 
matter of determination in given cases This is a far cry from asserting action to 
be a product of roles The observation I have made m this brief discussion of 
social roles applies with equal validity to all other structural matters ® 

For further clarification, consider the difference between "interactive 
roles and ' social roles," as discussed by McCall and Simmons When sym- 
bolic mteractionists speak of "role," they do not mean a social role that is 
specified by the culture, rather they mean something more flexible and 
capable of improvisation What they call an "interactive role" is "a plausible 
line of action characteristic and expressive of the particular personality that 
happens to occupy the given position and represents that person's mode of 
coming to grips with the general expectations held toward someone in his 
position " 66 

^Blumer, Symbolic Intel actiomsm, p 75 

^McCall and Simmons, Identities and Interactions, p 67 
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Ervmg Goffman, an important contnbutor to the symbolic mteraction- 
1st perspective , 67 illustrates the meaning of interactive role m his work on 
role distance, which he defines as "denying not the role but the virtual self 
that is implied m the role for all accepting performers", that is, "actions 
which effectively convey some disdainful detachment of the performer 
from a role he is performing " 68 

Usmg a merry-go-round as the situation, Goffman shows that riders 
on the merry-go-round at age three of four throw themselves into the role 
in a senous way and play the role with verve and an admitted engagement 
of all their faculties But this is changed at age five, when the nders exhibit 
a detachment from the role Goffman describes the resulting role distance 

To be a merry-go-round horse nder is now apparently not enough, and this 
fact must be demonstrated out of dutiful regard for one's own character 
Parents are not likely to be allowed to nde along, and the strap for preventing 
falls is often disdained One nder may keep time to the music by clapping his 
feet or a hand against the horse, an early sign of utter control Another may 
make a wary stab at standing on the saddle or changing horses without touch- 
ing the platform Still another may hold onto the post with one hand and lean 
back as far as possible while looking up to the sky m a challenge to dizzi- 
ness 69 

To Goffman, the five-year-old nder is apologizing for the entire role 
and withdrawing from it by actively manipulating the situation As chil- 
dren grow older, they increase the distance between themselves and the 
role, at ages seven and eight they dissociate themselves self-consciously by 
nding no-hands, and at ages eleven and twelve they "define the whole 
undertaking as a lark, a situation for mockery " 70 

The important pomt here is that the clues to role distance are the 
immediate audience as well as the age of the nder Smce the strategies of 
the merry-go-round riders were directly influenced by the immediate audi- 
ence, one could say that the nders were "taking them mto account " One 
could, for mstance, expect a considerable amount of role distance to be 
exhibited by teenagers if their peers were m the audience At the same time, 
the concept "interactive role" allows for many improvisations in the execu- 
tion of role distance, smce it takes mto account one's particular personality 


67 

In Part Three, we discuss Goffman's contributions in more detail See other important 
contributors to this perspective m the following Jerome G Mams and Bernard N Meltzer, 
cds , Symbolic Interaction A Reader in Social Psychology (Boston Allyn and Bacon, 1972), 
Nicholas C Mullins, Theories and Theory Groups in Contemporary American Sociology (New York 
Harper and Row, 1973), and the festschrift by Shibutam mentioned previously. Human Nature 
and Collective Behavior 


68 

Goffman, Encounters, pp 108-10 
69 Ibid,p 107 
*>Ibid ,pp 108-09 
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Blumer does not deny the existence of structure, what he decnes is the 
overemphasis on the importance of structural matters in determining peo- 
ple's conduct In their view of human nature, symbolic interactionists 
believe the human being possesses a self, which is an object to itself This 
means that the individual can act toward himself as he confronts the world 
Action is pieced together as the individual takes the setting of the act into 
account in making decisions As acting human beings, people do not sim- 
ply respond to others in a structured manner Blumer says that human 
action is preceded by the individual briefly sketching out plans and inten- 
tions Human action, for the most part, is constructed by people making 
indications to themselves of what confronts them 

"For the most part" is an important qualifier, however We have seen 
that neither Blumer nor Mead totally denies structured action or defined 
situations After all, human behavior would be far too complicated and 
would have too many potentially disastrous opportunities for mutual mis- 
understanding if every activity had to be defined from scratch 1 What the 
symbolic mterachonist perspective points out is that there are many 
unstructured or undefined situations m which human beings must dense 
their own conduct Further, even situations m which much is defined in 
advance mclude action that is not 

Problematic situations or situations that demand new interpretations 
are the foa of analysis for symbolic interactionism, whereas some other per- 
spectives tend to deny, sidestep, acknowledge them without elaboration 
or substantive analysis Blumer cites specific examples of such situations 
For instance, he points to playful situations where sentiments play a major 
role — highly personal and informal situations, such as infectious humor or 
dancing crowds, and adversary relations, such as quarrels and conflicts 

This last category of problematic situations, adversary relations, is fee 
one Blumer uses most often, and he suggests that only symbolic interaction- 
ism has the tools for analyzing it Blumer often brings in the example of a 
football game, m which the emphasis is placed on ingenuity at winning or 
gaming the advantage 71 Although most football plays can be predefined 
and precharted, when the ball is intercepted the situation becomes unde- 
fined, and self-indication and interpretation are necessary. 

Other adversary relations involving undefined situations are crises, 
dilemmas, droughts, fires, earthquakes, wars, riots, lynchmgs, and panics 
How, asks Blumer, could fee social scientist analyze such situations with* 
out examining self-indication and interpretation? 

It is precisely because Blumer sees cultural structure and social struc- 
ture as constraints or "straitjackets" feat he chooses to focus on process m 
his analysis He is especially adamant regar din g fee inability of structural 


*One ^u<pects that this example stems from Bliuner's o\\ n experience as a professional 
football pln\ er 
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analysis to explain anything about problematic situations For instance, he 
acknowledges that Parsons' use of the pattern variables does assume some 
degree of self-interaction, but Blumer sees this as a very restricting form of 
self-interaction, smce the "either-or" choice has been decided beforehand 
We will recall that each pattern variable represents a dilemma that 
must be solved by the actor before action can take place As an illustration 
for one of the pattern variables, we presented the case of the employer who 
is expected to choose achievement over ascription when making a decision 
about a potential employee 72 Parsons' position is that there is an appropri- 
ate choice to be made by the actor, the decision is not arbitrary but related 
to the norms and values of the employer's society Blumer, on the other 
hand, likes to pomt out that many situations are unprecedented, and appro- 
priate behavior cannot be spelled out beforehand He has also recently 
remarked, with respect to the pattern variables 


If human beings had to stop and choose between each of the alternatives m 
each of the five variables before they could interpret and act m each and every 
one of their 
would come 


situations, they would become paralyzed and human group life 
to a halt 73 


The more unstructured the situation, Blumer argues, the more likely it 
is that symbolic interachomst analysis is indispensable to its understanding 
Given his position on structure, how does Blumer move from an 
analysis of the individual with a self to the group 7 Translating Mead's term 
social act mto pint action, Blumer describes it as 

the larger collective form of action that is constituted by the fitting together of 
the lines of behavior of die separate participants Illustrations of joint action 
are a trading transaction, a family dinner, a marriage ceremony, a shoppmg 
expedition, a game, a convivial party, a debate, a court trial, or a war Each 

hat position, 
of these acts 

Blumer then states that each jomt action has a career, or history, which is 
"orderly, fixed and repetitious" because of its common definition by the 
participants 

Such common definitions serve, above everything else, to account for the reg- 
ularity, stability and repetitiveness of joint action in vast areas of group life, 
they are the sources of the established and regulated social behavior that are 
envisioned in the concept of culture 73 

72 See Chapter Two 

Blumer, "Comments on Tarsons as a Symbolic Interacbomst/" p 59 
^Blumer, Symbolic Interachomsm, p 70 
^ld,? 71 


participant necessarily occupies a different position, acts from t 
and engages m a separate and distinct act It is a fitting together 
and not their commonality that constitutes jomt action 74 
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At this point it seems that Blumer may be admitting that there is a 
great deal of "structured" social action However, he quickly points to 
"many possibilities of uncertainty" in the career of joint actions First, joint 
actions, like picketing by striking workers, have to be initiated, then, once 
started, they may be interrupted, abandoned, or transformed, the partici- 
pants may not make a common definition of the jomt action, and, finally, 
new situations may arise m the jomt act As we would expect, Blumer's 
emphasis is on the "uncertainty, contingency and transformation," which 
are "part and parcel of the process of jomt action " 76 

Blumer contrasts himself with those sociologists (functionalists or con- 
flict theorists) who stress the importance of social structure m explaining 
behavior His discussion of jomt action does include some references to 
rather structured role interaction, and if we examine his examples of joint 
action, we can find some m which (although far from bemg highly ntuafis- 
tic) much can be explained by roles For instance, a "trading transaction" 
could be the grocery clerk who is confronted by the bartermg customer 
Blumer would have to admit that her role as a grocery derk could explain at 
least some of her behavior Nevertheless, the importance of roles in deter- 
mining behavior is never central to his mode of analysis, rattier, he sees 

the joint act as primarily an "organizing" action instead of an "organization" 
of action, it is an "organization" only in retrospect A jomt act represents the 
effort of the participants to work out their fines of action m the fight of what 
they observe each other to be doing or about to do Thus, the coordination of 
lines of action (which is the mark of social organization) is something to be 
achieved m and through the interaction instead of bemg merely an expression 
of systemic factors underlying such interaction 77 

The statement graphically illustrates how Blumer uses a quite different 
kind of lens from the one a structural theorist such as Parsons would use 
when looking at the social world hi contrast to that of a camera that pro- 
duces a still picture taken from a distance, Blumer's lens is similar to a cam- 
corder, which he uses because he wants a close-up view where he can see 
and hear what is gomg on in the interaction process between individuals 
During the rallies of the Free Speech Movement at Berkeley, for exam- 
ple, Blumer could be observed mingling with the crowds, observing from 
an upper-level window, and later talking at length with students involved 
As a symbolic interactionist, his approach to explaining students' involve- 
ment was to find out how individuals perceived and interpreted events and 
how they had made the decision to become involved An illuminating con- 
trast can be found m the work of sociologists such as Etzioni, who are more 
concerned with "social structure " They approach such an event not bv 


^’Ibid , p 72 

' ' Blumer, ' Common!* on 'Parsons as a S\ mbolic Interactionist/" p 59-60 
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looking at individual decisions and action that went into making up the 
Free Speech Movement, but by looking for general social phenomena that 
explain why the sixties was a period of campus turmoil Etziom, for exam- 
ple, emphasizes the fact that young people were more numerous and were 
a higher proportion of the population than before or since In contrast, 
Biumer's "camcorder lens" gives us a "close-up" of the action, so that we 
can see and hear what the individuals involved are domg and saying while 
"organizing" it 


METHODOLOGY 

One of Herbert Biumer's chief contributions to symbolic interactionism has 
been his elaboration on the methodology of this perspective In 1983, 
Blumer received the American Sociological Association Award for a Career 
of Distinguished Scholarship The citation stated that Biumer's discussion 
of methodological issues deeply affected "the adoption and diffusion of 
field methods, ethnography and qualitative sociology " 78 As early as 1937, 
Blumer discussed the techmques researchers used m analyzing die "inner 
career of action " He said 

One would expect that starting from such a view, actual study and research 
would use methods and techmques that aim to penetrate into the area of inner 
experience Such is the case We find that much use is made, m social psychol- 
ogy, of such devices as the life history, the interview, the autobiography, the 
case method, dianes, and letters These devices are employed for three pur- 
poses First, to gam a picture of the inner and pnvate experience of the indi- 
vidual that seems to constitute the background for the emergence and exis- 
tence of a given form of conduct Thus the account given by a delinquent of 
his life history is held to reveal die texture of personal happenings, which pre- 
sumably has given nse to, and which sustains, his delinquency Second, to 
show the nature of the individual's subjective slant on life — the world as he 
views it, the values and meanings which different objects have for him, his 
"definitions" with which he seems to meet situations, his stock of attitudes, 
and the way m which he views himself Thud, to throw light on the life and 
operation of the imaginative process fantasvmg, evading, planning, deciding, 
and the different ways in which, m his imagination, he meets difficulties, frus- 
trations, and problematic situations 79 

Inductive Approach 

In a statement made thirty-eight years later, Blumer reveals the consis- 
tency of his position when he explains that symbolic interactionism is com- 
mitted to an inductive approach to the understanding of human beha\ lor. 


^American Sociological Association, Fco'noh 2, no S (October 1 
‘ In Schmidt Man and Siva/w, pp 193- Q 4 
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in which understanding or explanations are "induced" from data with 
which the investigator has become thoroughly familiar Again, he compares 
his position to functionalism He explains that the scientific approach of 
symbolic interactionism starts with a problem regardmg the empirical 
world, and it seeks to clarify the problem by examining that empmcal 
world He concludes 

The isolation of relations, the development of propositions, the formulation of 
typologies, and the construction of theones are viewed as emerging out of 
what is found through constant observation of that world instead of being 
formed manit pi ion fashion through deductive reasoning from a set of theo- 
retical premises 80 


Blumer shows that unlike functionalism, symbolic mterachomsm is 
not a deductive theory that begins with a set of hypotheses Because this 
methodological approach precludes much of what is considered to be 
"proper research activity," symbolic interactiomsts run into difficulty when 
it comes to funding and/or publishing their research 81 

Blumer discusses this problem m his major explication of symbolic 
mterachomsm 


See how far one gets in submitting proposals for exploratory studies to fund- 
granting agencies with their professional boards of consultants, or as doctoral 
dissertations in our advanced graduate departments of sociology and psy- 
chology 1 Witness the barrage of questions that anse Where is your research 
design 7 What is your model 7 What is your guiding hypothesis 7 How are you 
operationalizing the hypothesis 7 What are your independent and dependent 
variables 7 What standard instruments are you going to use to get the data for 
your variables 7 What is your sample 7 What is your control group 7 And so on 
Such questions presume in advance that the student has the first-hand knowl- 
edge that the exploratory study seeks to secure Since he doesn't have it the 
protocolized research procedure becomes the substitute for getting it’ 

By contrast, the method advocated by symbolic interactionism is to 
look at the processes by which individuals define the world from the inside 
and at the same time identify their world of objects 

How this works in practice can be illustrated by those aspects of a 
lawyer's role that demand the use of a symbolic lnteracborast perspective 
For instance, a criminal lawyer m the process of defending a client is likely 
to utilize many of Mead's insights When Clarence Darrow defended 
Thomas Massie on charges of fatally shooting the man who had beaten and 


QA 

w BIumer, "Comments on Tarsons as a Symbolic Interachorust,'" p 62 
8 ^Some new journals ha\ e emerged to help solve this problem, like Symbolic Interaction 
and Journal of Contemporary Ethnography 

82 Blumer, Symbolic Interactionism, p 37 
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raped Massie's wife, central to Darrow's defense was the jury's ability to 
"take the role" of Massie Darrow is speaking to the jury 

We contend that for months Massie's mind had been affected by all that was 
borne upon him gnef, sorrow, trouble, day after day, week after week, and 
month after month What do you think would have happened to any one of 
you under the same condition 7 We measure other people by ourselves We 
place ourselves m their place and say, "How would we have acted 7 " We have 
no further way of telling, except perhaps from the conditions of the life in 
which we live 

No man can judge another unless he places himself m the posihon of 
the other before he pronounces the verdict 

If you can put yourself m his place, if you can think of his raped wife, of 
his months of suffering and mental anguish, if you can confront the unjust, 
cruel fate that unrolled before him, then you can judge — but you cannot judge 
any man otherwise 

If you put yourself m Tommy Massie's place, what would you have done 7 
I don't know about you, or you, or you, or you — but at least ten out of twelve 
men would have done just what poor Tommy Massie did The thing for which 
you are asked to send him to prison for the rest of his life 83 

Darrow thus eloquently communicates his client's definition of the sit- 
uation to the members of the jury, and he cleverly attempts to get the jury 
to take the role of the other when he pleads with them to "put yourself in 
his place " Without identifying it as such, Darrow adopts the methodology 
of symbolic interactiomsm 84 

Modes of Inquiry 

For social scientists who attempt to gather data from this perspective, 
Blumer had clarified its methodology He sketches the two modes of 
inquiry by means of which the researcher will be able to get "close to the 
empirical social world and dig deeply mto it " Blumer refers to these modes 
as the "direct naturalistic examination of the empirical social world," and 
he terms one "exploration" and the other "inspection " 

Exploration The exploratory phase has a twofold purpose first, to 
provide the researcher with a "close and comprehensive acquaintance with 
a sphere of social life which is unfamiliar and hence unknown to him", and 
second, to develop, focus, and sharpen the researcher's investigation so that 
the research problem — what is noticed and what is ignored, what arc recog- 
nized as data, and the way the data are interpreted and analyzed — \\ ill be 
grounded in the empirical world 

83 

See Arthur Weinberg, cd , Atlontcv for tlu Datum d (New York Simon .ind ixhusUr 
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Blumer defines exploration as a flexible procedure 

in which the scholar shifts from one to another line of inquiry, adopts new 
points of observation as his study progresses, moves m new directions previ- 
ously unthought of, and changes his recognition of what are relevant data as 
he acquires more information and better understanding In these respects, 
exploratory study stands in contrast to the prescribed and orcumscnbed pro- 
cedure demanded by current scientific protocol The flexibility of exploratory 
procedure does not mean that there is no direction to the inquiry, it means 
that the focus is originally broad but becomes progressively sharpened as die 
inquiry proceeds 85 

The various techniques utilized m this phase are directly observing, 
interviewing people, listening to conversations and to radio and television, 
reading local newspapers and journals, securing life-history accounts, read- 
ing letters and diaries, and consulting public records 

For example, m her study of skid-row alcoholics, Jacqueline Wiseman 
combined direct observation, both participant and nonpartiapant, with the 
examination of records and unstructured depth interviews to attain a dose 
and full familiarity with the world she was examining 86 Her developmen- 
tal stages are a good illustration of the flexibility of this approach, because 
she was able to shift the lines of inquiry during the exploratory phase. 
When words like, "I never worry when a friend of mine is missing [from 
skid row], I know he's out making the loop and will be back," kept recur- 
ring in the interviews, she discovered the importance of "making the loop " 
Although it had not occurred to her before she began interviewing, she 
soon found that "making the loop" — gomg to one or more institutions or 
stations in the skid-row environment to "make it better" — was a means of 
survival for homeless men on skid row The analysis of these "stations" in 
the loop became the mam focus of her study 

Blumer also urges the researcher to find experts or "participants in the 
sphere of life who are acute observers and who are well informed" in the 
exploratory phase Arranging discussion groups of a small number of these 
experts is another technique that Blumer feels is "more valuable many 
times over than any representative sample " 87 Blumer consistently used the 
"panel of experts" in his own research efforts For instance, m his study of a 
drug rehabilitation program in Oakland, California, Blumer and his associ- 
ates sought to "form a core of youthful drug users, enjoying prestige and 
respect among then peers " 88 Over a period of time, Blumer dauns that his 

or 

'■’Blumer, Symbolic Interactionism, p 40 

86 For an excellent explanation of symbolic mterachoiust research methods, as well as a 
frank discussion of decisions made in the field, see Wiseman's "Methodology Appendix w 
her Stations of the Lost (Englewood Cliffs, N J Prentice-Hall, Inc , 1970) 

87 Blumer, Symbolic Interactionism, p 41 

88 Blumer, "The World of Youthful Drug Use" (Manuscript, University of California, 
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staff "established excellent rapport with these central figures, gaining their 
confidence and respect and working in close relation with them " In the fol- 
lowing excerpt, Blumer explains how these central figures influenced him 
in his decision to change the focus of the study 

We were able to have continuing group meetings with them [the central fig- 
ures], as well as close personal association — and we sought through both of 
these channels to form a nucleus group committed to abstinence Our line of 
attack was to have full and hank discussions of their drug use and to seek and 
make them aware of the hazards to their careers that were set by drug use 89 

However, the tables were turned on the research staff when they dis- 
covered that the central figures "were so well anchored m drug use and 
well fortified in their beliefs against all the 'dangers 7 of drug use" that a 
program of abstinence was impossible The research staff, thus faced with 
such opposition, decided to shift from the proposed abstinence program to 
a study of the world of youthful drug use, which would enable the 
researchers to "see how it was woven into the life style of drug usmg 
youths " The staff's reasoning was that if they were to hope to do anything 
effective regarding juvenile drug use, they would first have to "understand 
realistically the world of such drug use " 90 

Although this mcident illustrates one of the advantages of the 
exploratory phase — namely, a flexibility that allows the researcher to shift 
the focus of the study — it also reveals a possible drawback of the use of a 
panel of experts The experts can give the researcher an overconfidence that 
he or she has an edge on the "truth" about the phenomenon under study 

Inspection If, as Blumer predicts, the exploratory phase succeeds m 
providing a comprehensive and accurate picture of the area of study, then 
the researcher is ready to move to the next procedure, inspection 91 

By "inspection" I mean an intensive focused examination of the empirical con- 
tent of whatever analytical elements are used for purposes of analysis, and 
this same land of examination of the empirical nature of the relations between 
such elements 92 

To elaborate, Blumer introduces the term sensitizing concepts In his 
■view, the progression from the exploratory phase to the inspection stage is 
a movement from description to analysis, when sensitizing concepts are 
crucial Blumer contrasts a sensitizing concept with a definitive concept, a 
clear definition of attributes which identifies the individual mstance of a 

^Ibid , pp l—u 

90 Ibid,pll 
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class of objects A sensitizing concept, on the other hand, lacks such a speci- 
fication of attributes, and it "does not enable the user to move directly to 
the instance and its relevant content " It does give the user "a general sense 
of reference and guidance m approaching empirical instances " In summing 
up this discussion, Blumer says, "Whereas definitive concepts provide pre- 
scriptions of what to see, sensitizing concepts merely suggest directions 
along which to look ' ,93 

In developmg their theory of the awareness of dying, Glaser and 
Strauss employed sensitizing concepts, which, they reported, enabled med- 
ical and nursing personnel to grasp the theory m terms of their own experi- 
ence As they explain it 

For example, our categories of "death expectations," "nothing more to do," 
"lingering," and "social loss" designate general properties of dying patients 
that unquestionably are vividly sensitizing or meaningful to hospital person- 
nel, at the same time, they are abstract enough to designate properties of con- 
crete entities, not entities themselves Further, these concepts provide a neces- 
sary bridge between the theoretical thinking of sociologists and the practical 
thinking of people concerned with the substantive area, so that both may 
understand and apply the theory The sociologist finds that he has "a feeling 
for" the everyday realities of the situation, while the person m the situation 
finds he can master and manage the theory 94 

Another illustration of the inspection stage is provided by Howard 
Becker's "Becoming a Marihuana User," which has become a classic exam- 
ple of symbolic mteractionist research From the data he obtained in per- 
sonal interviews with fifty individuals, Becker arrived at a career model of 
marihuana users This model, which was composed of sequences of 
changes m attitudes and experiences, guided Becker's analysis He 
describes the career model thus 

In summary, an individual will be able to use marihuana for pleasure only 
when he goes through a process of learning to conceive of it as an object 
which can be used in this way No one becomes a user without (1) learning to 
smoke the drug in a way which will produce real effects, (2) learning to recog- 
nize die effects and connect them with drug use (learning, m other words, to 
get high), and (3) learning to enjoy the sensations he perceives hi the course 
of this process he develops a disposition or motivation to use marihuana 
which was not and could not have been present when he began use, for it 
mvolves and depends on conceptions of the drug which could only grow out 
of the kind of actual experience detailed above On completion of this process 
he is willing and able to use marihuana for pleasure 93 

93 Ibid,pp 148-49 

94 Bamey G Glaser and Anselm L Strauss, The Discovery of Grounded Theory Strategies 
for Qualitative Research {Chicago Aldine, 1967), pp 240-41 
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Qualitative Analysis Becker's study illuminates the analytic proce- 
dure involved in the inspection stage, but it would be a mistake to assume 
that the two stages, exploration and inspection, are mutually exclusive 
Qualitative researchers, who believe that the two phases overlap, use the 
term naturalistic inquiry to embrace both phases Wiseman, for instance, 
describes the interconnections of the stages as a "web" m her article "The 
Research Web" 

This constant interplay of data gathering and analysis is at the heart of quali- 
tative research It is therefore difficult mdeed to discuss coding, processing, 
analysis, and writing without also discussing planning and data gathering, for 
in no other approach is the interrelatedness of all portions of the research act 
quite so obvious For me, with the possible exception of the early planning 
stages, all aspects of the research act are going on almost simultaneously 
Early fragments of analysis and of conceptual insights make their appearance 
both in die organization or coding of material and in the most current deci- 
sions I make about what field material to gather m the future 96 

As Wiseman explains, when the researcher makes a decision about 
which data will be the primary foa of the study and which will serve as back- 
ground, this decision paves the way for the next consideration That consid- 
eration, the general design or model, becomes the "organizing scheme of the 
analysis " Even at this pomt, exploration and inspection are gomg on simulta- 
neously, for the model "comes out of the data already gathered" and it also 
aids in the "collecting and categorization of data yet to come " 

Wiseman describes several models of behavior used by qualitative 
researchers These are 

1 the time order or career model, m which everything has a natural history with 
a beginning, a middle, and an end, like Becker's career model, 

2 the cyclical model, which suggests a "constant renewal and replay of the phe- 
nomenon, often resulting m acceleration," like Wiseman's "loops", 

3 the social types model, "a description of the vanous types of people that pop- 
ulate a setting and interact within it," like Blumer's different types of drug 
users, 

4 the social actions and interactions model, used in comparing behavioral varia- 
tions, such as the awareness contexts used by Glaser and Strauss, and 

5 the social settings or scenes model, which focuses on behavior settings and 
mcludes descriptions of the special culture and activities that take place m 
these social "subscenes " 97 


Blumer rates naturalistic inquiry superior to other modes of inquiry 
because it directly examines the empirical world and its natural, ongoing 


96 These excerpts from "The Research Web" by Jacqueline P Wiseman are reprinted 
from Urban Life and Culture, 3, no 3 (Oct 1974), 317 and 321 By permission of the publisher. 
Sage Publications, Inc 

97 Ibid,p 321 
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activity, rather than abstracted and quantified data Nonetheless, Blumer 
recognizes that his call for a direct examination of the empirical social 
world is not likely to make sense to most social scientists, who are commit- 
ted to quantitative analysis He says 

They would hold that they are examining the empirical world directly when 
they do such things as collect and analyze various lands of census data, make 
social surveys, secure declarations from people through questionnaires, use 
polls, undertake discriminating clinical exammation, employ scales and 
refined measuring instruments, bring social action into controlled laboratory 
situations, undertake careful computer simulation of social life, and use cru- 
cial empirical data to test hypotheses 98 

Obviously, this is not what Blumer sees as a direct exammation of the 
empirical social world What Blumer wants is a "close and reasonably full 
familiarity with the area of life under study "" This mvolves none of the 
above-mentioned techniques, but rather a free exploration m the area, "get- 
ting dose to the people mvolved m it, seemg it m a variety of situations they 
meet, noting their problems and observing how they handle them, bemg 
party to their conversations, and watching their life as it flows along " 
Blumer's position puts him at variance with the social scientists he mentions, 
who advocate collecting "hard" rather than what they term "soft" data 

In one of his most graphic arguments against the quantitative 
approach, Blumer attacks the I Q test He asks how a given intelligence test 
can yield a satisfactory picture of intelligence, which is present m such var- 
ied forms as 

the ingenious exploitation of a market situation by a business entrepreneur, 
effective methods of survival by a disadvantaged slum dweller, the clever 
meeting of the problems of his world by a peasant or a primitive 
tribesman, and the construction of a telling verse by a poet 100 

Blumer's objection to the I Q test is that such formal, out-of-context 
instruments cannot measure satisfactorily the kind of contextually rooted 
behavior he describes He questions the value of the quantitative approach 

The basic cnticism usually made of the experimental approach, and of the 
objective, quantitative approach in the form of questionnaires, schedules, and 
tests, is that they fail to catch the "meanings" which mediate and determine 
the way m which the individuals respond to objects and situations The items 
on a questionnaire, on a schedule and on a test may be clear and precise, and, 
the individual may answer in the categorical and d efin ite way that is needed 
for the quantitative treatment of the responses But the point is made that the 


98 Blumer, Symbolic Intel acttomsm, p 34 
"ibid , p 87 
100 Ibid,p 30 
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responses to these items do not tell what is the meaning of these item*; to the 
individual, hence, the investigator is not m a position to state what are the 
individuals' attitudes or to know what would be his likely behavior if he n ere 
actually to act toward the objects to which the items refer 101 

For example, a female-headed family of six with an annual income of 
$7,500 may correctly be classified as m the "under $10,000 a year" category 
of families For many researchers, interested m (for example) the statistical 
relationship between the percentage of poor homes m an area and the a\ cr- 
age achievement of schoolchildren, these data are enough Researchers like 
Blumer, however, are mterested m different questions They want to know 
what that $7,500 mcome means to the mother in terms of how she beha\ es 
toward her children or makes decisions about her work schedule, or how 
creative she is m stretching her budget m order to put food on the table 
three times a day Symbolic mteracbomsts do not deny the usefulness of a 
quantitative national census, but for the research questions they u r ant to 
ask, census questions and responses are madequate Their approach and 
emphasis on meaning are simply not conducive to quantitative methods 
However, to us it seems unnecessary to select one approach at the 
expense of another Qualitative research can contribute to quantitatn c 
research It can generate fruitful hypotheses and uncover heretofore 
unknown areas of needed research, and it can provide necessary typolo- 
gies We want to argue that these two research approaches should cooper- 
ate rather than compete with each other 

Microsociology 

In speaking of the limitations of the symbolic mteractionists' microso- 
ciological approach, Skidmore says, "Research with this perspective tends 
to be the elaboration of ever-different situations and activities, with a conse- 
quent lack of emphasis on relating these works into a coherent \ leu of 
whole societies " 102 

However, m a response to Jonathan Turner's article "Parsons as a 
Symbolic Interactionist," Blumer denies the charge that the methodology of 
the symbolic mteractionists "emphasizes micromteractn e processes " 
Blumer argues that the symbolic interactionist approach is capable of 
studying large organizations, and he refers the reader to his article, 
"Sociological Theory in Industrial Relations " 10? 

101 ln Schmidt, Man and SpcilIu, p 194 
1 02 1 

William Skidmore, T/northcal Thmltug n, Stu wlofj (\i« "\or* t ’re'-u v« 
^ Press, 1975), p 236 

Blumer, "Commons on 'Parsons .is a S\mbolic InlerMiom*.* t»i '•■*! . 

'Sociological Theon in Industrial Relations' »* < ' •>•'*» . ' ’2 •'»*" 

1-76 
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A perusal of Blumer's article is a little disconcerting, for it fails to set 
forth a dear and complete methodology Blumer states 

The observations necessary to sharpen and fill m this vague perspective must 
meet the two requirements of intimate familiarity and broad imaginative 
grasp It is unfortunate that observation in the field of industrial relations 
has to be made m the form of large intricate patterns— but it has to be, in 
order to be realistic In a way, the necessities of observation m mdustnal rela- 
tions are quite similar to those required in modem warfare The individual 
soldier m his smgle observation post, regardless of how competent he may be 
as an observer, can understand little of what is taking place over the broad 
area of a campaign A sociological investigator making observations m a sm- 
gle factory suffers, I believe, from a corresponding limitation Effective obser- 
vation requires the observer to sense the movement in the field, to take many 
varied roles, to size up a variety of different situations and m domg so to per- 
form the difficult task of fitting such things mto somewhat of an integrated 
pattern This type of observation, whether we like it or not, requires a high 
degree of imaginative judgment in order to be accurate 104 

As he concludes the article, Blumer says that we need a scheme of 
treatment that is suited to the analysis of collective and mass interaction— 
but that sociologists have not begun this task Thus, what Blumer calls an 
article that will clarify symbolic interactiomsm's capability of studying the 
interaction among macro organizations is not that at all Though he sets 
forth some "blurred outlines," readers are left not much further along in 
their understanding of how symbolic mterachomsts go about the study of 
groups at the macro level 105 Microsoaology is, after all, "home base" for 
symbolic interactionists We turn now to Blumer's student, Ervmg 
Goffman, who specialized m face-to-face interaction 



PART THREE 

Erving Goffman: Dramaturgy 
and the Interaction Order 


BACKGROUND 


In this section we will take a systematic look at Goffman's theoretical con- 
tributions His work has influenced several theorists outside the symbolic 
mterachomst perspective Peter Blau, for instance, applied Goffman's con- 
cepts of impression management and role distance to his social exchange 

104 Blumer, "Soaological Theory m Industrial Relations," p 277 

105 For a well-documented argument to the contrary. See David Maines, "Myth, Text, 
and Interachorust Complicity in the Neglect of Blumer's Macrosoaology," Symbolic Interaction, 
XI (1988), pp 43-57 Maines argues that the analysis of society-wide organizations was a major 
concern of Blumer's 
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theory Goffman's work has also been an inspiration for ethnomethodolo- 
gists, 106 and Randall Collins incorporated many of Goffman's ideas into his 
book Conflict Sociology 10/ In fact, it was Collins who paid the highest tribute 
to Goffman when he argued that Robert Merton was "the best known fig- 
ure m professional American sociology during the middle of the tw entieth 
century," C Wright Mills had "the greatest political impact," and Talcott 
Parsons was the "major comprehensive theorist," but Erving Goffman was 
the sociologist who "contributed most to intellectual progress " los 

Bom m Mannville, Alberta, m 1922, Goffman earned his B A at the 
University of Toronto m 1945 and his M A and Ph D at the Unn ersity of 
Chicago in 1949 and 1953 Shortly after completing his dissertation, 
Goffman joined his former teacher Herbert Blumer at the Unn ersity of 
California, Berkeley, where he taught until 1969 109 He then accepted a posi- 
tion as Benjamin Franklin Professor of Anthropology and Sociology at the 
University of Pennsylvania, where he taught until his untimely death in 
1982 110 

Like Blumer, Goffman was most influenced by Mead, and this is evi- 
dent in his focus on the self, particularly in his first book. The Presentation of 
Self in Everyday Life, which informed much of his later work In true 
Meadian fashion, Goffman treats human bemgs as active and know ledge- 
able In Stigma, he illumines for us the creativity of deviants or stigmatized 
persons who manage to preserve a sense of self when the cards are stacked 
against them His keen observations m a mental institution in Asylums led 
him to create the concept total institution, "a place of residence and work 
where a large number of like-situated individuals, cut off from the wider 
society for an appreciable penod of time, together lead an enclosed, formal- 
ly administered round of life " in He found that inmates m\ ented many 
ingenious strategies to preserve their own selfhood rather than surrender to 
an acceptance of the role and the self that the mstihibon prescribed — and 
this takes place m a very "structured" institution He gives mam examples 
in his discussion of "secondary adjustments," which he defines as "am 
habitual arrangement by which a member of an organization emploj. s 
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unauthorized means, or obtams unauthorized ends, or both, thus getting 
around the organization's assumptions as to what he should do and get and 
hence what he should be " 112 

Some of the secondary adjustments were "make-do's" (converting a 
bathroom sink and radiator to a private laundry system) and "free places" 
(a patch of woods behind the hospital used as a cover for drinking or the 
shade of a large tree near the center of the hospital grounds used as a cover 
for poker games) These secondary adjustments illustrate ways m which 
human bemgs meet situations and devise their own conduct Furthermore, 
Goffman says 

The practice of reserving something of oneself from the clutch of an institution 
is very visible in mental hospitals and prisons but can be found m more 
benign and less totakstic institutions, too I want to argue that this recalci- 
trance is not an incidental mechanism of defense but rattier an essential con- 
stituent of the self Our sense of bemg a person can come from bemg 
drawn mto a wider social unit, our sense of selfhood can rise through the little 
ways we resist the pull Our status is backed by the solid buildings of the 
world, while our sense of personal identity often resides m the cracks™ 

Goffman' s research revealed an underlife m a mental hospital where 
inmates resisted every effort to strip away the "old self " His work, which is 
informed to a large extent by Mead's "I," is replete with analyses of situations 
in which individuals are "resisting the pull" and "residing in the cracks " 

In his work, Goffman combined several methods used by symbolic 
mterachomsts participant observation supplemented by data from case his- 
tones, autobiographies, and letters He describes his approach m Asylums as 
a "symbolic-interaction framework for considering the fate of the self " 114 
Mead's concept of the self is, m fact, a central theme m much of Goffman's 
work 115 

Durkheim's writings, m particular his analysis of ritual in The 
Elemental y Foims of the Religious Life, fascmated Goffman Not only did he 
publish a book on the topic (Intel action Ritual), but the theme of ritual 
appears m several of his works For example, he cites Durkheim in Asylums 
when he discusses the ceremonial practices m a total institution like shows, 
sports events, and dances As Goffman puts it, "These ceremonial practices 
are well suited to a Durkheimian analysis a society dangerously split into 
inmates and staff can through these ceremonies hold itself together " 116 

112 Ibid,p 189 
113 Ibid,pp 319-20 
** 4 Ibid,p 47 

™Goffman did not approve of classifying scholars by their membership in "schools of 
thought He called this practice "a case of guilt by pigeonholing " See Ervmg Goffman, 
"Reply," Contcmpormy Sociology, X (January 1981), 61 
116 Ibid,p 109 
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While it may be true that Goffman self-consciously adopted a 
Durkhemuan perspective m some of his early works , 117 this was neither 
permanent nor all-inclusive The aerial view of large social structures was 
not for Goffman, his focus was on the "countless minor syntheses" of 
Simmel which we described at the beginning of this chapter, the human 
linkages which Simmel labeled the "atoms of society " Goffman's great 
interest m the forms of interaction and his ingenuity m fleshing out socio- 
logical concepts m his descriptions of face-to-face interaction were mdeed 
reminiscent of Georg Simmel 

However, some of Goffman's later work, m particular Fiame Analysts 
represented a shift toward a variant of structuralism We turn now to a dis- 
cussion of two of Goffman's chief contributions to the symbolic mteraction- 
1st perspective, his dramaturgical ideas and what he calls the "interaction 
order" 


DRAMATURGY AND EVERYDAY LIFE 

Webster defines dramaturgy as "the art of dramatic composition and the- 
atrical representation " 118 In his early and often-cited work The Presentation 
of Self in Everyday Life, Goffman takes the familiar sociological concept, role, 
and puts it "back on stage" by placing the analysis of human behavior m a 
theatrical setting He takes the dramatic situation of actors and actresses on 
stage and applies this theatrical representation to the everyday fives of ordi- 
nary women and men who are acting out their roles m the real world 

Goffman looks at the ways individuals in their everyday fives present 
themselves and their activities to others, m particular, he focuses on impies- 
sion management, the ways m which the mchvidual guides and controls the 
impressions others form of him or her. Two additional dramaturgical con- 
cepts are tine front and back regions The front is "that part of the individuals' 
performance which reg ular ly functions in a general and fixed fashion to 
define the situation for those who observe the performance " 119 Front 
includes setting (furniture and other items supplying the scenery and stage 
props) and "personal front" — items of "expressive equipment," like 
insignia of office or rank, clothing, sex, age, racial characteristics, size, pos- 
ture, speech patterns, facial expressions, and body gestures 120 

Goffman makes the pomt that the standards which women are oblig- 

117 

Whitney Pope and Barclay D Johnson, "Inside Organic Solidarity," American 
Sociological Revieio, 48 (October 1983), 691 

^Webster's Neio Collegiate Dictionary (Springfield, Mass Memam, 1961), p 250 
119 Ervmg Goffman, The Presentation of Self m Everyday Life (Garden Citv, New. York 

Doubleday, 1959), p 22 

120 Ibid,p 24 
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ed to maintain regarding a disarray of personal front (clothing and appear- 
ance) are stricter than for men "After all," Goffman says, "for a woman to 
appear m public with her costume disarrayed can be taken as a sign of 
accessibility and looseness of morals ' ,121 

Ask yourself, for instance, when you last earned a bnefcase. You may 
have needed it to carry your books, but you may also have used it to 
impress a job interviewer, the dean of your college, or even your sociology 
professor You maj' also recall how, in that situation, you carefully articu- 
lated each sentence and how you used other aspects of your personal front, 
like your clothing, posture, facial expressions, and body gestures, to present 
yourself m the best light The front region, then, includes anything 
observed by the audience while the actor is on front stage which makes for 
a successful performance The front region is the place where the actor is 
seriously playing out the script of impression management. In the front 
region die actor avoids anything that is inappropriate according to the 
script. Such behavior brings to mind Parsons' pattern variables where die 
actor also carefully makes the appropriate choices Goffrnan's actors are not 
improvising when they are on front stage 

What happens m the front region, then, is an attempt to manipulate 
the audience. An article in a London newspaper concerning a "scripted sys- 
tem" of selling cars describes this manipulation as it occurs in die automo- 
bile industry The article explains that salespersons are taught a script 
which they must follow "like an actor has to learn his part m a play." One 
of the best scripts dted is entitled "Playing Hams" (Speaking to customer) 
"I've got Mr Hams on the phone wanting to know if die car has been sold 
Shall I say yes 7 " 122 

The front stage performance above would work best if the telephone 
rang at the strategic moment (prop) and if the script were delivered in a 
convincing tone of voice (personal front) The front would then have a bet- 
ter chance of defining the situation for the potential customer, who then 
quickly would answer, "Yes " 

The back region, by contrast, is the place closed to and hidden from 
the audience where the techniques of impression management are prac- 
ticed. Many forms of assistance to the actors are given in the backstage 
region, for example, adjustment of costumes and prompting It is also a 
place where the performer can relax As Goffman puts it, "He can drop his 

121 Emng Goffman, "The Arrangement Between the Sexes," Theory and Society, 4 (Fall 
1977), 329 Guldens applauds Goffrnan's analysis of spatial divisions, a major feature of dass 
differentiation The front/back region contrast demonstrates how the setting is controlled, and 
Giddens argues that the capability to control settings is one of the major prerogatives of 
power See Anthony Giddens, Central Problems m Social Theory (Berkeley Urm ersitv of 
California Press, 1983), pp 206-9 

122 77jc Daily Telegraph (London), April 5, 1984, p 7 
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front, forego speaking his lines, and step out of character " 123 Backstage is 
where the actors do not need to engage in impression management, they 
can be themselves 

In a study of social interaction at the laundromat, Kenen used 
Goffman's concept of the front region to analyze some of the activity she 
was observing She found customers engaged m "behind the scenes work" 
m a front stage setting as they attempted to conceal some of the items they 
were washing As she put it, "Padded bras, tom underwear, stained gar- 
ments, and even designer bedsheets can reveal too much about one's habits 
and tastes to a stranger, and may contradict the intended presentation of 
self " 12i While laundromats and automobile salesrooms may seem to be a 
far cry from the theater, keep m mind that Goffman's dramaturgy is con- 
cerned with the lives of ordinary women and men as they act out their 
daily roles on the stage of life 

By drawing our attention to the backstage region, Goffman helps us 
to understand all of the hidden work mvolved m accomplishing successful 
presentation of self m public He shows us how, m the drama of everyday 
life, individuals manage to look good when they present themselves to 
others at home, school, work, neighborhood, and m other micromteractive 
settings 

Randall Collins uses Goffman's dramaturgical concepts to analyze 
organizational politics, which at lower levels mvolve "presenting a united 
front to the supervisor, appealing to comply with the supervisor's demands 
while giving the workers a breathing space m which to control their own 
work pace " These encounters with authority are front stage The workers 
on their own are backstage, engaging m conversation about such things as 
"how the boss was fooled, how a member of the team almost blew its cover, 
jokes are made and anecdotes are exchanged, creating an entire conversa- 
tional culture of a particular backstage world " 125 

Here Collins, a sociologist, is consciously applying Goffman's ideas to 
an organizational structure How does a nonsociologist use them 7 In a 
newspaper article on the on- and off-the-record statements of politicians, a 
journalist writes "What we call the record often tends to be the precise 
opposite of a record It is, rather, the artifice, the cooked-up part, the image 
that the politician, with our connivance, hopes to convey and generally 
does The off-the-record part is where the reality and the authenticity are to 
be found and where they are generally supposed to remain forever 
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obscure " 126 This journalist is alerting the reader to two important dra- 
maturgical points first, that on-the-record is, for the politician, front stage, 
where, as she puts it, "little tncks and big deceptions are being practiced" 
Second, the real record is m the backstage region, where the politicians 
speak candidly about what they really think She is alerting us, the audi- 
ence, to the attempt on the part of politicians to define the situation for us 
by then 1 front-stage performances 

What happens when front and backstage activities are not well coordi- 
nated is that the actor does not perform well, and the performance is less 
successful, m varying degrees In some cases the "goof" may be relatively 
minor, as when a prompter fails to act quickly enough to supply a forgotten 
line or when a portion of the costume or other props come crashing down 
on the stage Such minor "hitches" can be covered up, and the performance 
completed But what happens when backstage becomes front stage, when 
the audience suddenly sees all the hitherto hidden backstage activity 7 
Goffman's analysis of fatefulness is lllummatmg on this pomt In Intel action 
Ritual, he argues that m situations where coordination and concealment are 
vital, "a whole range of minor unanticipated hitches lose their usual quality 
of correctabihty and become fateful " He presents the following story as an 
illustration 

Three robbers who completely botched what was supposed to be a simple lit- 
tle bank robbery m Rodeo were sentenced in Federal Court here 
yesterday 

All three were nabbed by some 40 police officers Jan 7 as they struggled to 
make off with $7,710 stuffed into a laundry sack they had just taken out of the 
United California Bank, the only bank m Rodeo 

Pugh walked in with a sawed-off shotgun and lined up the 13 employees 
and two customers, while Fleming, carrying a pistol, went to the vault and 
started filling the laundry bag with currency and, alas, coins 

"The coins can't be traced," he said cleverly He kept piling in coins until 
the bag weighed about 200 pounds Then he dragged the bag across the floor 
to the door — and the frayed rope snapped 

Both men then lugged the bag through the door, but it caught and npped a 
hole, letting corns trail behind them as they dragged the bag to the get-away 
car, with Duren at the wheel 

Duren, though, had parked too close to the high curb, so the three could 
not open the door to get the loot inside Finally, they did, by movmg the car, 
and raced away— around the comer There the car stopped when the three 
saw the clutter of sheriff. Highway Patrol and police cars ^ 

Here a strategic prop (laundry sack) breaks down, and backstage 

126 Meg Greenfield, "Must Reality be off the Record’" Washington Post, Apnl 11, 1984, p 
A21 Thanks to William Sandmeyer for drawing our attention to this article 

12/ S(7ii Francisco Chronicle, March 10, 1966, in Erving Goffman, Interaction Ritual (Garden 
Cih, New York Doubledaj, , 1967), pp 165-66 
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assistance fails to come through on time As Goffman explains, this is fate- 
ful for the individuals mvolved because the criminal enterprise has a much 
narrower reserve for correctability A high price must be paid for bad 
breaks or goofs, situations in which backstage assistance is madequate 
Here the tables are turned, as the actors have the situation defined for them 
by the audience 

Goffman's dramaturgical ideas help us to examine those countless 
mstances when we have used all the equipment of our front and back 
regions to create the best possible impressions of ourselves His basic ques- 
tion to us is, "Aren't we all con artists after all ? " There is no doubt that we 
use impression management m our own everyday lives when we, for exam- 
ple, succeed m "acrng" a job interview, when we regale a group of strangers 
at a social gathering, when we convince the person we love to be our 
spouse, or when we do our best to be the "Rock of Gibraltar" for other fam- 
ily members at the funeral of a close relative In each of these examples we 
want to be the one who defines the situation for the other individuals pre- 
sent, and Goffman's ideas show how this is possible 

In a more recent book, Goffman presents five hundred magazme 
advertisements and analyzes the often unspoken social assumptions about 
gender conveyed by these pictures Assuming that the ads represent adver- 
tisers' views of how women and men can be profitably pictured, Goffman's 
analysis could be described as focusmg on the "front stage " 

One of the themes emerging from Goffman's analysis, for instance, 
was "function ranking," the male performing the executive role both within 
and outside occupational specialization Goffman asks the reader to exam- 
ine how males are 

pictured when in the domains of the traditional authority and competency of 
females — the kitchen, the nursery and the living room when it is being 
cleaned One answer, borrowed from life and possibly underrepresented, is to 
picture the male engaged m no contributing role at all, in this way avoidmg 
either subordination or contamination with a "female" task Another answer, 
I think, is to present the man as ludicrous and child-like, unrealistically so, as 
if perhaps m making him candidly unreal the competency image of real males 
could be preserved A subtler technique is to allow the male to pursue the 
alien activity under the direct scrutiny of she who can do the deed properly, 
as though the doing were itself by way of bemg a lark or a dare, a smile on die 
face of die doer or the watcher attesting to the essentially unsenous essayed 
character of the undertaking 128 

In the next section we turn to Goffman's analysis of the interaction 
order, his final legacy to sociology 
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THE INTERACTION ORDER 

When Ervrng Goffman developed cancer in the summer of 1982, he was 
preparmg the address he was scheduled to deliver as president of the 
American Sociological Association at the annual meetmg m September 
Although he was not able to present the address orally, he completed the 
paper before his death on November 19, 1982 The title of this final work, 
"The Interaction Order," which was published m the Ameiican Sociological 
Review, is the label Goffman gives to his focus over his entire career, the 
domain of face-to-face social interaction, "where two or more individuals 
are physically in one another's presence " 129 As John Lofland explains, "He 
showed us with a detail and poignancy no one had before how our sense of 
ourselves, of what is real, and how we feel is bound up m — is inextncably 
knotted to — the ever-moving microdynamics of the immediate interaction 
order m endlessly complicated ways of which we are not aware " Goffman 
was fascinated with discrepancies between appearances and realities and 
with "deception and manipulation " 13 ° 

Goffman's presidential address, which sums up his life's work, is his 
attempt to make the case that the interaction order should be treated as a 
substantive domain m its own right It outlines some of the basic units and 
recurrent structures and processes of the interaction order, from the small- 
est to the largest (1) peisons, whether smgle, couples, files, processions, or 
queues, (2) contacts, either through physical co-presence, telephone conver- 
sation, or letter exchange, (3) encounters, or arrangements m which persons 
come together into a small physical circle as participants m a consciously 
shared, interdependent undertaking (for example, card games, meals, love- 
making, and service transactions), (4) platfbim peiformances, where activity is 
set before an audience (for instance, a talk, a context, a formal meetmg, a 
play, a musical offering); (5) celebiative social occasions, gatherings of individ- 
uals m honor of some jointly appreciated circumstance where participants 
arrive and leave in a coordinated way This last unit is the largest interac- 
tional one Goffman mentions, one which can be engineered to extend over 
a number of days 

Although the persons, contacts, encounters, performances, and cele- 
brations outlined above are essentially microscopic units, Goffman argues 
that the interaction order has direct bearing on the macroscopic order We 
presented an instance of such a repercussion earlier in this chapter in the 
Watergate example, where the phone call to the police made by Frank 
Wills led to the resignation of President Nixon Goffman states that a 

^Ervmg Goffman, "The Interaction Order," American Sociological Revieio, 48 (Februarj 
1983), 8 

^ 3 ®John Lofland, "Erving Goffman's Sociological Legacies," Urban Life, 13 (April 1984), 
7 and 22 
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good deal of organizational work is done face-to-face, and he suggests, for 
example, that complex organizations are so dependent on particular per- 
sonnel, especially those m governing roles, that they are extremely vul- 
nerable when key personnel are abducted or injured At such a time an 
organization may make every effort to conceal the absence of the adminis- 
trator m order to keep the system operating The question "Who is m 
charge 7 " raised at the time of serious illnesses of heads of state, like that 
of Yuri Andropov in the USSR or Woodrow Wilson m the U S , are 
cases m pomt Another example is the disorder experienced (or created) 
by elementary school students when a substitute teacher takes over dur- 
ing the illness of the regular teacher Reverberations reach beyond the 
classroom to other parts of the school, including supervision of play- 
ground and lunchroom activities and the policing of bus lines and hall- 
way traffic 

Another element of the interaction order which has a direct effect on a 
person's life chances is what Goffman labels "processing encounters " 
These include mterviews conducted by school counselors, personnel 
department staff m busmess organizations, psychologists, and courtroom 
officials These processmg encounters can affect the relevant social institu- 
tion as well as the person mvolved How an individual performs on a job 
interview, for instance, affects her or his occupational future For example, 
Shirley Hartley, who earned a doctorate at the University of California, 
Berkeley m 1969, describes her experience m the early 1960s when she was 
being interviewed by a faculty member at Stanford University soon after 
applying to their Ph D program m sociology She explains, "The faculty 
member made it dear that 'Stanford doesn't accept middle-aged women (I 
was thirty-three) who just happen to live m the area We expect our Ph D's 
to teach at Harvard and Columbia '" 131 

On the other hand, the type of people who are processed successfully 
can change the face of the institution itself, as is evidenced m the increasing 
diversity among both graduate students and faculty For instance, while 
Shirley Hartley was a graduate student at Berkeley, there were no women 
full-time faculty members m the Sociology Department, by 1991, seven of 
twenty-nine faculty members (24 percent) were women 132 

Goffman also points to the importance of first impressions for friend- 
ship relationships and marital bonds In fact, he suggests that such dose 
bonds often "can be traced back to an occasion in which something more 
was made of an incidental contact than need have been made 7,133 One need 

131 Shirley F Hartley, "Multiple Roles, Multiple Selves," pp 113-124 in Kathryn P 
Meadow Orlans and Ruth A Wallace, eds , Gender mid the Academic Experience Berkeley Women 
sociologists (Lincoln University of Nebraska Press, 1994) 

^ 2 See Orlans and Wallace, eds , p 249 
33 Goffrnan, "The Interaction Order," p 8 
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only read the February 14 (Valentine's Day) issue of a newspaper for some 
"love at first sight" stones to illustrate Goffman's point here 

In his final article, Goffman also attempted to synthesize symbolic 
mteractiomsm His examples of the small-scale linkages recommended to 
our attention by Simmel are found m the interaction order, which consists 
of persons, contacts, encounters, platform performances, and celebrations 
Goffman also claims that forms of face-to-face life, because they are con- 
stantly repeated, are more open to systematic analysis than many macro- 
scopic entities This article represents his final argument for the significance 
of die microinteractional level for sociology 

However, Goffman's analysis, for the most part, leaves out an impor- 
tant ingredient of the symbolic mterachorust perspective, that is, self-inter- 
action He pays lip service to it when he states that these face-to-face forms 
are "anchored m subjective feelings and thus allow an appreciable role for 
empathy " 134 Here he is reiterating the value of taking the role of the other, 
which is at the core of symbolic mteractiomsm Goffman's own work, 
nonetheless, reveals much more about face-to-face interaction than about 
subjective feelings He obviously believes m the central premise of symbolic 
mteractiomsm, that actors interpret, map out, evaluate, and then act, that is, 
that human bemgs are active, not passive However, while Goffman has 
enriched sociology with a number of important concepts based on his keen 
observations, his chief mterest is not m what actors are saying to them- 
selves as they map out their actions, but m how they succeed m manipulat- 
ing the definition of the situation Though his data do include sources for 
subjective meaning, for example, letters and autobiographies, these data are 
not central to his analysis He has chosen a narrower focus than that of 
Blumer, but the depth of his analysis compensates for this 

Goffman's legacy to sociology emerged at the conclusion of his presi- 
dential address m the form of advocating a new direction for research on 
the interaction order He who spent a substantial part of his career studying 
the underdog," focusmg on people m subordinate positions and on disen- 
franchised or discredited groups, recommends something different 
Goffman suggests that sociologists pursue "unsponsored analyses of the 
social arrangements enjoyed by those with institutional authonty— police, 
generals, government leaders, parents, males, whites, nationals, media 
operators, and all those well-placed persons who are m a position to give 
official imprint to versions of reality " 135 

Here we see Goffman address the re alm of power m the social order 
and the management of social reality In order to understand the recurrent 
patterns of interaction between subordinate and dominant individuals, 
Goffman directs the attention of sociologists to the world of the latter In his 

134 Ibid,p 9 

135 Ibid,p 17 
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recommendation for an all-out effort to examme people m positions of 
power m our society, he is forcmg microsociological researchers to deal 
with a key concept of conflict theorists, power relationships In the last 
analysis this could be an important effort toward bridging the micro and 
macro levels of sociological analysis 



PART FOUR 

Arlie Russell Hochschild 
and Patricia Hill Collins: 
Expanding the Horizons 
of Symbolic Interactionism 


When it turned the spotlight on gender and women's concerns, the contem- 
porary women's movement encouraged sociologists to uncover new 
research topics and new concepts, thus enlarging the horizons of sociological 
theory In die previous chapter, we introduced feminist theorists influenced 
by Marx and Engels Zillah Eisenstem, Janet Chafetz, and Rae Lesser 
Blumberg In the next chapter, we will look at that portion of Dorothy E 
Smith's work that emerged from phenomenology Here we examme the 
work of two feminists who have expanded the horizons of symbolic rnterac- 
honism Arlie Russell Hochschild's work on the sociology of emotions has 
introduced a new micro-level perspective Patricia Hill Collins analyzes the 
intersection of race, class, and gender as they affect African-American 
women, using concepts such as self-definition which make her work quite 
distinct from older conflict theorists' discussion of power and oppression 136 


background 

Many social theorists tend to overlook, ignore, or dismiss people's emotions 
as irrelevant 137 "What," they ask, "do individual feelings have to do with 
explaining the social world 7 " However, because symbolic mteractionists 
focus on subjective meaning, we should expect that they will also take the 
emotions more senously than any other theorists and supply us with many 
of the ingredients for a social theory of emotion As we briefly review the 
material presented thus far m this chapter, we can detect a number of refer- 
ences to emotions, some explicit and some implicit 


13 ®See also MJ Deegan and M Hill, eds. Women and Svmlvbc IrUruil v. (fk^vn 
Allen and Unwin, 1987) 

13 'As w e pointed out m the pre\ ious chapter. Lew is Co<er i*s an exception in ihi«- reord 
among conflict theorists See Chapter Three, p 155 
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Weber's discussion of the importance of subjective meaning m his def- 
inition of sociology allows for the relationship between individual emotions 
and social interaction, without making it explicit We would argue that the 
subjective meaning that an active individual ascribes to a situation includes 
an emotional element The feelings people have toward those with whom 
they come m contact is a factor which can and does enter mto the individ- 
ual's definition of the situation, and this, m turn, influences people's deci- 
sions about whether to interact, to withdraw, or, as Weber puts it, to "pas- 
sively acquiesce" in the situation " 138 

Taking another look at Simmel's description of human linkages, we 
discover that he explicitly includes two emotions — jealousy and gratitude — 
as examples of the "countless minor syntheses" that incessantly tie people 
together 139 Likewise Cooley, defining the looking-glass self, explicitly men- 
tions "self-feeling, such as pride or mortification," which results from how 
we imagine the other to be judging our appearance 140 

Blumer's discussion of the process of self-mdication whereby individ- 
uals point out certain stimuli to themselves and then interpret the appear- 
ance of the stimuli to themselves includes implicit mention of the 
emotions 141 For instance, his example of a person who notes that he or she 
is eating with someone they despise includes an emotional element As we 
explained earlier , 142 someone who gives an account of personal womes and 
anxieties is interpreting what is disturbing to him or her 143 Examples of 
emotional self-interactions range from a young child who tplis himself "I'm 
scared 1 " when he experiences a thunderstorm for the first time, to the adult 
who says to herself "I can hardly wait to see him 1 " as her tram pulls into the 
station Worries, anxieties, jealousy, pnde, love, contempt — a whole array 
of emotions — are often mcluded m the conversations people have with 
themselves Thus what people are feeling and their self-indications about 
those feelings help them to devise or "map out" their conduct In short, 
human beings often choose one behavior over another because it "feels 
good " 

Two other major theorists who include emotional elements are Ervmg 
Goffman and Randall Collins Goffman's "impression management" is 
essentially a strategy for avoiding embarrassment or shame and is inspired 
by pnde, a desire to "look good " When Goffman asks, "Aren't we all con 

138 Seep 184 m this text 
139 Ibid 

140 Ibid,p 187 

141 See Part Two of ttus chapter, p 199 
142 Ibid,p 203 

In a personal interview (1975) Blumer suggested, as a teaching device which might 
help students to understand the importance of the symbolic mteractiorust perspective, that one 
might ask students about their own immediate womes, anxieties, and fears, and how those 
feelings, m turn, affect their behavior 
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artists, after all 7 " this points to one of the reasons why we want to control 
others' impressions of us — to avoid bemg embarrassed 

Randall Collins discusses how rituals can intensify emotional arousal 
and commit participants more strongly to certam views, and how, as a con- 
sequence, these rituals tend to strengthen and legitimize a given social 
order 144 More recently, Collins, mfluenced by Goffman as well as by 
Durkheim's work on rituals, has inserted emotional energy as an essential 
ingredient m his model of "the interaction ritual chain " He argues that the 
most basic ingredient in interactions is "a minimal tone of positive senti- 
ment toward the other " Thus the individual who is accepted mto a conver- 
sation, for instance, not only acquires an mcrement of positive emotional 
energy from that experience, but also additional emotional resources (confi- 
dence, warmth, enthusiasm) with which to negotiate successfully m the 
next interaction Such chains, Collins argues, "extend throughout every per- 
son's lifetime " 145 


ARLIE RUSSELL HOCHSCHILD: EMOTIONAL LABOR 

Among sociologists who have done serious theoretical work on emotions, 
Arlie Russell Hochschild is a dominant figure In fact she is considered the 
founder of a new sub-field m sociology die sociology of emotions Bom m 
1940, she received degrees from Swarthmore (B A ) and the University of 
California at Berkeley (M A and Ph D ) After two years at the University of 
California at Santa Cruz, she began teaching at the Berkeley campus, where 
she is now professor of sociology Her book The Managed Heait 
Comma cialization of Human Feeling is the pioneering work, and she 
describes her most recent book, The Second Shift Woiking Patents and the 
Revolution at Home, as an extension of the former As Hochschild explains in 
a recent autobiographical piece, "The idea of taking the world of emotions 
and feelings seriously went along with taking women's experiences and 
public perceptions of that experience senously " 146 

Although neither Mead nor Blumer developed a theory of emotions, 
this new social theory is, m part, an expansion of the symbolic interactionist 
perspective Hochschild draws from a number of theorists, including 
Dewey, Goffman, and Freud Hochschild makes the point that Goffman 
and Freud each provide a limited view of the emotions, for Goffman spe- 
cialized m studying embarrassment and shame, while Freud specialized in 

^See Chapter Three, p 175 

^Randall Collins, Sociology Since Midcentury Ecviv* in Theory Cumulation (New 'lorl 

Academic Press, 1981), pp 276-81 ‘ 

^ Arlie Russell Hochschild, " Inside the Clockwork of Male Career*,' in Kathnn V 
Meadow Orlans and Ruth A Wallace, eds , Gender and the Academic Exf\r.erce B tu'cj 5*. • v 
Sociologists , (Lincoln Um\ ersity of Nebraska Press, 1994), p 137 
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analyzing anxiety 147 By contrast, Hochschild's theory encompasses a whole 
range of emotions, including grief, depression, frustiahon, anger, fear, con- 
tempt, guilt, anguish, envy, jealousy, love, compassion, embarrassment, 
shame, and anxiety 

Hochschild focuses specifically on emotional laboi, which she defines 

thus 


I use the teim emotional laboi to mean the management of feelmg to create a 
publicly obseivable facial and bodily display, emotional labor is sold for a 
wage and therefore has exchange value I use the synonymous terms emotion 
woi k or emotional management to refer to these same acts done in a private con- 
text where they have use value 148 

Jobs calling for emotional labor shaie three characteristics (1) the 
worker must have face-to-face or voice-to-voice contact with the public, (2) 
the woiker is required to produce an emotional state in another person, e g., 
gratitude oi feai, and (3) the employer is allowed to exerase a degree of 
control over the emotional activities of employees 

Hochschild researched die emotional labor required by two occupa- 
tions flight attendants (mostly women) and bill collectors (mostly men) 
She found that the flight attendants were asked to "feel sympathy, trust, 
and good will," whereas the bill collectors were asked to "feel distrust and 
sometimes positive bad will " 149 

The following is an illustration from an interview with a flight atten- 
dant 


Even though I'm a very honest person, I have learned not to allow my face to 
mirror my alarm or fnght I feel very protective of my passengers Above all, I 
don't want them to be frightened If we were going down, if we weie going to 
make a ditching m water, the diances of our surviving are slim, even though 
we (the flight attendants) know exactly what to do But 1 think I would 
ptobnblif — and I think I can say this for most of my fellow flight attendants be 
able to keep them fiom being too woi i ted about it I mean my voice might quiver a 
little during the announcements, but somehow I feel we could get them to 
believe the best 150 

Hochschild learned that the struggle to maintain a difference between 
feeling and feigning led to a strain for the people m occupations calling for 
emotional labor, a strain which she labeled "emotive dissonance " She 
states, "We try to reduce this strain by changing what we feel or by chang" 

147 Arhe Russell Hochschild, The Managed Hcait Comma ciahzation of Human Feelmg 
(Berkeley University of California Press, 1983), p 216 See also her more recent book, Vie 
Second Ship Wotkmg Patents and the Revolution at Home (New York Viking Penguin, 1989) 
148 Ibid,p7 
149 Ibid,p 137 
150 Ibid,p 107 
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mg what we feign " 151 The emotive dissonance mvolved m the manage- 
ment of feelings which Hochschild discovered m her research resulted m a 
recasting of the theory of cognitive dissonance, extending its margins to 
include emotive dissonance as well 152 

In addition to studies on the "emotional geography" of the workplace, 
Hochschild argues for an extension of research efforts She writes, "I believe 
we can apply the sociology of emotions perspective to a variety of issues of 
the day— both to try to press the theoretical frontiers of sociology, and to 
clarify the human story beneath social policy " 153 


OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOCIOLOGY OF EMOTIONS 

Another feminist who has made an important contribution to the sociology 
of the emotions is Nancy Chodorow In her book The Reproduction of 
Mothering, Chodorow, drawing on and expanding Freud's psychoanalytic 
theory, argues that male children see themselves as unlike the mothers with 
whom they have had their first emotional relationship, and they learn to 
repress and deny female qualities m order to accomplish their individuated 
male identity Thus males grow up with an underdeveloped relational 
capacity, and they tend to see the feminine as inferior Female children, on 
the other hand, strongly and continuously identify with the mother, accept 
their emotions, and develop a high relational capacity 154 

In her participant-observation study of boys and girls m a grammar 
school environment, Raphaela Best found many examples of how children 
learn the meaning of gender through interaction She observed the girls 
bustling around the classroom, busy with helpmg and housekeepmg 
chores, while the boys were typically the passive recipients of this help On 
occasion, the boys would defy the teacher (a woman), insisting on repeated- 
ly gomg to the bathroom or claiming to have turned work m when they 
hadn't Both in the classroom and outside, the girls would openly express 


hbid , p 90 See Chapter Six for a discussion of Leon Feshnger's theory of cognitive 
dissonance, a situation in which either some of the facts that someone faces are in conflict with 
others, or someone's experiences are not m line with what "ought" to be happening 

^ 2 See Robert K Merton, On Theoretical Sociology (New York Free Press, 1967), in 
Chapter Five, "The Bearing of Empirical Research on Sociological Theory," where he discusses 
the recasting of theory as a consequence of new data exerting pressure for the elaboration of a 
conceptual scheme, pp 162-165 
153 * 

Arlie Russell Hochschild, "A Sociology of Emotions Approach to the Workplace," 
Sociology of Emotions Neiosletter, 6 (February 1994), p 3 An illustration that the process of 
pressing theoretical frontiers has already begun can be found in the April 1993 issue of 
Rationality and Society, devoted entirely to the special topic of "Emotions and Rational Choice " 
l54 See Nancy Chodorow, The Reproduction of Mothering (Berkeley University of 
California Press, 1978), and her Feminism and Psychoanalysis (New Haven Yale University 
Press, 1989) 
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emotions, crying, hugging/ and comforting each other, whereas the boys 
kept a tight lid on emotions and expressed affection only m rough play 
Younger boys were often engaged m creating various "dubs," from whidi 
boys perceived as sissies, crybabies, mama's boys, and teacher's helpers 
were excluded 155 

One would expect that the sociology of the emotions would be an 
appropriate topic for symbolic mteractiomsts who take self-interaction and 
subjective interpretation very seriously, or for critical conflict theorists, who 
are mterested m the relationship between personality and social structure 
and who often draw heavily on Freudian theory Yet theorists m these tra- 
ditions tend to pay little attention to the emotions It is primarily women 
sociologists who, in the past two decades, have expanded our awareness of 
how important emotions are to an understanding of social interaction 

Meisenhelder's recent analysis of Habermas and feminism can shed 
some light on this question He argues that although Habermas, like other 
critical theorists, holds that a core characteristic of the human bemg is the 
potential to reason, it does not occur to him to investigate human expen- 
ences of emotionality— such as the caring, affect, and solidarity within the 
private sphere of the family Meisenhelder states 

Habermas admits moral aesthetic values mto the totality of human reason but 
not feelings In the end he never frees himself from the presumptive dualities 
of patriarchal thought His conception of reason remains formal and fells 
to adequately represent the experience of really existing men and women 1 

Lillian Rubm, m her study of working-class families, quotes from one 
of her interviews which reveals the male denial of feelings and a husband's 
view of his wife's emotionality 

She's like a kid sometimes, so emotional I'm always having to reason with 
her, to explain things to her If it weren't for me, nothing would happen very 
rational around here 157 

Rubm then presents her analysis 

This equation of emotional with nonrational, this i nab ility to apprehend the 
logic of emotions lies at the root of much of the discontent between the sexes, 
and helps to make marriage the most difficult of all relationships 


155 Raphaela Best, We've All Got Scars What Boys and Girls Learn in Elementary School 
(Bloomington University of Indiana Press, 1983) See also Bame Thome, Gender Play Girls ana 
Boys in School (New Brunswick Rutgers University Press, 1993) 

156 See Thomas Meisenhelder, "Habermas and Femmism The Future of Critical 
Theory," m Wallace, Feminism and Social Theory, p 125 

157 Lillian Breslow Rubm, Worlds of Pam Life in the Working Class Family (New York 
Basic Books, 1976), p 117 
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Her lifetime training prepares her to handle the affective, expressive side in 
human affairs; his, to handle the nonaffective, instrumental side Tears, he has 
been taught, are for sissies, feelings, for women A real man is the strong, 
silent type of the folklore — a guy who needs nothing from anyone, who 
ignores feelings and pain, who can take it on the dun without a whimper For 
a lifetime, much of his energy has gone into molding himself m that image — 
into denying his feelings, refusing to admit they exist Without warning or 
preparation, he finds himself facing a wife who pleads, "Tell me your feel- 
ings ' He responds with bewilderment. ''What is there to telP" 15s 

The work of Hochs child and others 159 on the emotions has enormous 
implications for what Goffman described as the "interaction order," for 
when "two or more individuals are physically m another's presence" the 
feelings they have toward each other will have consequences for the behav- 
ior that ensues. 


PATRICIA HILL COLLINS: BLACK FEMINIST THOUGHT 

Patricia Hill Collins presses for a reconceptualization of social theory m 
which analysis starts from the distinctive visions of "outsider" groups, 
and m which conventional concepts of race, class, and gender are 
informed and changed by including the concrete experiences and defini- 
tions of subordinate groups While she was growing up, Collins was sur- 
rounded by children like herself — daughters and sons of laborers, domes- 
tic workers, secretaries and factory workers — whose families affirmed her 
She presents an example of this affirmation on the occasion of her perfor- 
mance in a play when she was five years old’ "Their words and hugs 
made me feel that I was important and that what I thought, and felt, and 
accomplished mattered." 

Later, as she became "one of the few" or die "only" African-American 
workmg-dass woman in her schools, communities, and work settings, the 
daily assaults she experienced left her with the feeling that she was grow- 
ing smaller in a world where she was not only different, but considered less 
important. As a result, she became quieter and was virtually silenced 

Collins earned her B A at Brandeis (1969), her M A. at Harvard (1970), 
and her Ph.D. m Sociology at Brandeis (1984) She is presently associate 
professor of African American studies at the University of Cincinnati Her 
book. Black Feminist Thought Knozvledge, Consciousness , and the Politics of 


15S Ibid,p 117 

150 r 

*See also Norman Denzm, On Understanding Emotion (San Francisco Josse\-Bass, 
Theodore Kemper, A Soctil Interaction'll Theory of tin Emotions (New York John Wile\ , 
1 Theodore Kemper, ed , Research Agendas in thi Sociology of Emotions (Albam State 
j-nnersity of New lork Press, 1990), Irwin Deutscher, Fred P Pestello, H Francis, and G 
es *elIo, Sentiments and Acts (New York Aldine de Gruvter, 1993) 
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Empowerment, represents, as she explains it, "one stage m my ongoing 
struggle to regam my voice " 16 ° The American Sociological Association pre- 
sented the Jessie Bernard Award to Patricia Hill Collins and Dorothy E 
Smith m 1993 m recognition of their scholarly work that "has enlarged the 
horizons of sociology to encompass fully the role of women m society " 161 
Collins' book is an attempt to capture the interconnections of race, 
social class, and gender, based on the experiences of African-American 
women horn the literature both about them and by them She argues that 
white male mterests pervade the thematic content of traditional scholar- 
ship, and "As a result Black women's experiences with work, family, moth- 
erhood, political activism and sexual politics have been routinely distorted 
in or excluded from traditional academic discourse " Therefore, she states, 
"To support my analysis, I ate few statistics and instead rely on the voices 
of Black women from all walks of life " 162 

A related objective, Collins states, is "to develop an epistemological 
framewoik that can be used both to assess existing Black feminist thought 
and to clarify some of the underlying assumptions that impede the devel- 
opment of Black feminist thought " The definition of epistemology includes 
the study of the nature and grounds of knowledge, especially with refer- 
ence to its limits and validity Included among the four dimensions of 
Collins' Afrocentnc feminist epistemology are (1) concrete experience as a 
criterion of meaning, (2) the use of dialogue in assessmg knowledge claims, 
(3) the ethic of caring, and (4) the ethic of personal accountability 

Like Goffman, Collins draws from a variety of sources, mcludmg 
autobiographies and novels to illustrate her concepts For example, she uses 
traditional Black church services to illustrate the interactive nature of all 
four dimensions She cites the widespread use of the call-and-response dis- 
course mode m these services as an illustration of the importance of dia- 
logue, and descnbes it thus 

Composed of spontaneous verbal and nonverbal interaction between speaker 
and listener in winch all of the speaker's statements, or "calls," are punctuated 
by expressions, or "responses," from the listener, this Black discourse mode per- 
vades African- American culture The fundamental req uiremen t of this interac- 
tive network is active participation of all individuals For ideas to be tested and 
validated, everyone in the group must participate To refuse to join in, especial- 
ly if one really disagrees with what has been said, is seen as "cheating 

She argues that these church services represent "more than dialogues 
between the rationality used in examining biblical texts and stones and the 

160 Patnaa Hill Collins, Black Feminist Thought Knowledge, Consciousness, and the Politics 
of Empowerment (Boston Unwin Hyman, 1990), p xi 

* 61 See the following chapter, p 270 for the wording of the award citation 
62 Collms, Black Feminist Thought, pp 201-202 
163 Ibid,p 213 
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emotion inherent in the use of reason for this purpose " The rahonale for 
such dialogues, she explains, "involves the task of examining concrete 
experiences for the presence of an ethic of caring " Collins concludes that 
emotion, ethics, and reason are used as interconnected and essential com- 
ponents m assessmg knowledge claims m these services 164 

This illustration sheds some light on the limitations of Habermas' 
"ideal speech situation" discussed m the previous chapter 165 In the 
Afncan-American dialogue mode, the listener's responses are not limited to 
the realm of the rational, instead the whole gamut of emotions, from love to 
gnef to hatred are mcluded as well 

Patncia Hill Collins makes it clear that she is not grounding her analy- 
sis m any smgle theoretical tradition However, one can readily detect 
Blumer's classic three premises as she records African-American women 
acting on the basis of meanings, discovering meaning m mteracbons with 
others, and engaging m the interpretative process m their daily encounters 

A key concept m Patncia Hill Collins' work that is central to the sym- 
bolic mterachomst perspective is Afncan-Amencan women's self-definition 
The elements of this self-definition mdude self-reliance, self-esteem, and 
independence Collins links the emergence of this self-definition to their 
rejection of the controlling images of Afncan-Amencan women that origi- 
nated during the era of slavary mammies, matriarchs, welfare mothers, 
and sexually denigrated women 

She argues that the controlling images of Black womanhood "are 
designed to make racism, sexism, and poverty appear to be natural, normal, 
and an inevitable part of everyday life Such images not only keep 
Black women oppressed but are key m maintaining interlocking systems of 
race, class, and gender oppression " 

Collins discusses three factors that led to the rejection of these control- 
ling images Black women's relationships with one another, the Black 
women's blues tradition, and the emerging influence of Black women writ- 
ers who offer alternative definitions Collins presents an example of the 
rejection of the mammy role from Bonnie Thornton Dill's research on child- 
rearing patterns among Black domestics The participants m Dill's study 
encouraged their children to avoid domestic work, and "discouraged them 
from believing that they should be deferent to whites " 166 

Like Simmel, Collins' work mcludes elements of both symbolic mter- 
actaonism and conflict theory For instance, the concepts of dommahon and 
subordination are central to Collins' analysis of the oppression of African- 
American women She states, "I approached Afrocentnc femmist thought 
as situated m a context of domination and not as a system of ideas divorced 

164 Ibid,p 219 

° See Chapter Three, pp 127-28 
““Collins, Blnck Feminist Thought, p 73 
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from political and economic reality I examined the situated, subjugated 
standpoint of Afncan-Amencan women m order to understand Blade femi- 
nist thought as a partial perspective on domination " 167 

Collins states, "Afncan-Amencan women have overtly rejected theo- 
nes of power based on domination in order to embrace an alternative vision 
of power based on a humanist vision of self-actualization, self-definition, 
and self-determination " 16S She pomts to the recent resurgence of Black 
feminist thought within such social institutions as schools, churches, and 
the media, and the outpouring of Black feminist thought m history and lit- 
erature that "directly challenges the Eurocentric masculimst thought per- 
vading these institutions " 169 

Collins' work pomts to the distinctive angle of vision provided by 
those who have been prevented from becoming full insiders m mainstream 
academic discourse, "outsiders within," like Black women intellectuals, 
who call mto question either/or dichotomous thinking. 170 However, she 
admits that there has never been a uniformity of experience among Afncan- 
Amencan women, and challenges Black feminist scholars to "rearticulate 
these new and emerging patterns of institutional oppression that differen- 
tially affect middle-class and working-class Black women " 171 

Other people of color, Jews, Catholics, the poor, white women, and 
gays and lesbians can also provide distinctive angles of vision Collins 
argues, "Placing Afncan-Amencan women and other excluded groups in 
the center of analysis opens up possibilities for a both/ and conceptual 
stance, one in which all groups possess varying amounts of penalty and 
pnvilege m one histoncally created system " 172 


CONCLUSION 

In this diapter we have discussed the basic premises and assumptions of 
the symbolic interactiomst perspective as introduced by George Herbert 
Mead and his forerunners, elaboiated by Herbert Blumer and Erving 
Goffman, and expanded recently by Arlie Ru ss ell Hochschild and Patnaa 
Hill Collins The perspective's \iews of the self, espe cially Mead's stress on 
the "I," and discussions of self-interaction, taking the role of the other, 


167 Ibid,p 236 
16S Ibid , p 224 

169 Ibid , p 229 This definition of power is similar to some of the elements of critical con 
flict theory exemplified in the Port Huron Statement quoted m Chapter Three, p 142 
170 Ibid,p 12 
171 Ibid,p 66 

172 Ibid , p 225 In Chapter Two we raised the problem of generalization with respect to 
Parsons AGIL model, which emerged from research on small groups made up of white upper 
class male Harvard undergraduates 
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INTRODUCTION 

Compared to the other sociological perspectives we discuss in this book, 
phenomenology is one of the more recent The term phenomenological sociolo- 
gy, like conflict theory, encompasses several types of sociological analysis, 
however, we will limit ourselves to a discussion of the three most promi- 
nent, Harold GarfmkeTs ethnomethodology, Peter Berger's social reality 
construction, and Dorothy E Smith's feminist standpoint theory 

The word phenomenon derives from the Greek meaning "appearance " 
The Encyclopedia of Sociology defines phenomenology as "a method m philos- 
ophy that begins with the individual and his [sic ] own conscious experi- 
ence and tries to avoid prior assumptions, prejudices and philosophical 
dogmas Phenomenology thus examines phenomena as they are appre- 
hended m their 'immediacy' by the social actor " x Suppose someone walked 
over to you now as you are reading this book and asked you how the object 
which you are reading appears to you You would most likely label it an 
absurd question, because everyone knows what a book looks like We 
arrive at the notion of a book through socialization, the process whereby we 
learn how to perceive and how to interpret the world, or as phenomenolo- 
gists put it, "how to he m the world " If the person who asked you the 
absurd question had just arrived from outer space, you would probably 
take the question seriously and proceed to explain clearly the meaning of 
the term book Why would you respond m tins way 7 You would do so 
because you would know that the visitor's social world differed from yours 
and you would want to help such a person learn how to be m your world 
Phenomenology asks us not to take the notions we have learned for 
granted, but to question them instead, to question our way of looking at 
and our way of bemg m the world In short, this perspective asks us to 
assume the role of the stranger, like a visitor from a foreign country, or our 
extraterrestrial visitor mentioned above Phenomenological sociologists 
study how people define their social situations once they have suspended 
or "bracketed" their learned cultural notions The basic proposition states 
that everyday reality is a socially constructed system of ideas which has 
accumulated over tune and is taken for granted by group members This 
perspective takes a critical stance with regard to the social order, and, in 
contrast to functionalism, it challenges our culturally learned ideas 

For example, phenomenologists would view the realities of woman's 
nature, needs, role, and place m society as systems of ideas constructed m 
past interactions and sustained by present ongoing interaction 1 2 

1 The Encyclopedia of Sociology (Guilford, Connecticut Duskm Publishing, 1974), p 210 

See Patricia M Lengermann, Katherine M Marconi, and Ruth A Wallace, 
Sociological Theory in Teaching Sex Roles Marxism, Functionalism and Phenomenology," 
omen's Studies International Quarterly, 1, no 4 (1978), 375-85 
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Phenomenologists would ask, "Is it 'natural' that women, m addition to 
bearmg children, also take sole responsibility for nurturmg and rearmg 
them 7 " "Do they have an innate 'need' to be rooted m the private sphere of 
the home while men's 'needs' are in the public sphere of wage work 7 " 
Contemporary feminists not only challenged these taken-for-granted ideas, 
but also interject alternative definitions of female identity and propose 
other "realities" for women 3 People who question the way their world is 
ordered or who are members of a subordmate group, like racial, ethnic, and 
religious minorities, the poor, women, gays and lesbians, will acquire many 
insights mto their situation if they put on the "lens" of this perspective 


INTELLECTUAL ROOTS: THE INFLUENCE 
OF EDMUND HUSSERL AND ALFRED SCHUTZ 

The roots of phenomenological sociology are primarily m European phe- 
nomenological philosophy, especially m the work of the German philoso- 
pher Edmund Husserl (1859-1938), who was the first to use the term phe- 
nomenology Husserl defined phenomenology as mterest m those dungs that 
can be directly apprehended by one's senses This is the essential point 
about phenomenology It demes that we can ever know more about dungs 
than what we experience directly through our senses All our knowledge 
comes directly from these sensory "phenomena " Anything else is specula- 
tion, and Husserl argued that we should not even try to speculate 

Phenomenological sociologists consequently see the task of sociology 
as describing precisely how we see the world, although they emphasize 
that our perceptions are molded intrinsically by our concepts They also 
examine the ways we come to have similar perceptions to those of others— 
how we put together the phenomena we experience m such a way that we 
all construct a similar or shared "everyday world " The most important 
influence on their approach, however, is less Husserl's work directly than 
Alfred Schutz's (1899-1959) developments of his arguments Schutz was a 
social philosopher who left Germany m 1939 to escape the Nazis, took a 
daytime position m a New York bank to support himself, and began to 
teach evemng courses m social philosophy at the New School for Social 
Research in 1943 4 He became professor of sociology and philosophy in 


3 See Dorothy E Smith, The Everyday World as Pioblematic A Feminist Sociology (Boston 
Northeastern University Press, 1987) Smith's approach, a sociology based on women's experi- 
ence, combines the materialist method developed by Marx and Engels with Garfmkel's etn- 
nomethodology We discuss Smith's contribution to phenomenological sociology m Part Three 
of this chapter 

4 See Nicholas C Mullins, Theories and Theory Gioups m Contemporary American Sociology 
(New York Harper and Row, 1973), p 186 
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1952 and taught at the New School until his death in 1959 Schutz intro- 
duced phenomenology to American sociology 

What precipitated die emergence of phenomenology 7 As we have 
seen, Edmund Husserl wrote m the shadow of Nazism in Germany and 
Alfred Schutz came to the United States in order to escape the Nazi regime 
Subsequently, the contemporary sociological theorists, Harold Garfmkel, 
Peter Berger, and Dorothy E Smith, began to write their major works during 
a period of social unrest in the 1960s, m the wake of the American civil rights 
movement, the antiwar movement, and the contemporary women's move- 
ment It is not surprising that a great deal of questioning about our way of 
looking at the world would coincide with these events The "bracketing" or 
suspending of taken-for-gr anted assumptions by oppressed groups makes 
sense m such situations, and the time was npe for the emergence of a new 
perspective with the conceptual tools to analyze these situations 

In his attempt to adapt Husserl's philosophy to sociology, Schutz 
incorporated Weber's concept of verstehen (subjective understanding) 5 For 
Schutz, the meaning that the individual imparts to situations m everyday 
life is of prime importance, he puts the spotlight on the individual's own 
definition of toe situation 

For Schutz, the definition of the situation mdudes the assumption that 
individuals draw on a common "stock of knowledge," that is, social reapes 
or conceptions of appropriate behavior which enable them to think of the 
world as made up of "types" of things like books, cars, houses, clothing, 
etc Schutz' idea of toe stock of knowledge is similar to Mead's "generalized 
other " Schutz thus mews individuals as constructing a world by usmg the 
typifrcahons (or ideal types) passed on to them by them soaal group 

Schutz illustrates the typification process m his discussion of the 
assumptions involved in mailing a letter 6 He explains that in the mailing of 
a letter one takes for granted that there will be types of persons mvolved m 
processing toe letter, like postal earners, sorters, and deliverers People who 
mail letters, by means of a process of self-typification, see themselves coop- 
erating with postal workers, even though they do not know them personal- 
ly By usmg such "reapes," individuals are able to see toe work of their 
everyday world as orderly, espeaally when the process is successful, as, for 
example, when toe letter reaches toe desired destination 

In addition, Schutz believes that toe meaning one imparts to toe inter- 
action situation may be shared by the person with whom one is interacting, 
he calls this toe "reaproaty of perspectives " For example, because toe 


Seep 184 for a discussion of verstehen 

® Alfred Schutz, Collected Papers The Problem of Soaal Reality (The Hague Marhnus 
Nijhoff, 1962), p 17 Schutz also corresponded with Talcott Parsons on their different points of 
on a number of topics, inc l udin g subjectivity These letters pro\ ide an insight into the 
divergence between functionalism and phenomenology See Richard Grathoff, ed , The Theory 
°f Social Action (Bloomington Indiana University Press, 1978) 
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musicians m an orchestra share their meanings of the situation with the 
conductor, the musicians could exchange positions with the conductor and 
experience the situation in the way the conductor did In Schutz's scheme, 
then, shared meanings may be both assumed and experienced in the inter- 
action situation 

Schutz says that m these situations, people are acting on the basis of 
taken-for-granted assumptions about reality They suspend doubts that 
things might be otherwise, and interaction proceeds on the assumption of 
the reciprocity of perspectives Here we can detect some similarity to 
Mead's concept of "taking the role of the other," which Schutz also incorpo- 
rated mto his framework 7 Thus, Schutz's thinking was heavily influenced 
by Husserl, but he was also responsible for introducing some of Weber's 
and Mead's ideas mto phenomenological sociology 

In this chapter, we will introduce three types of phenomenological 
sociology The first is Harold Garfinkel's ethnomethodology, the second is 
Peter Berger's social construction of reality theory, and the third is Dorothy 
Smith's feminist standpoint theory 



PART ONE 

Harold Garfinkel: 

The Founder 
of Ethnomethodology 


Harold Garfinkel is recognized as the founder of ethnomethodology and its 
leading figure since the publication in 1967 of his book Studies in 
Ethnomethodology Since then, we have seen a proliferation in the number of 
sociologists who consider themselves ethnomethodologists 8 Although it 
can by no means be considered a "mainstream" perspective, ethnomethod- 
ology has been influential enough to be the subject of attack in a presiden- 
tial address of the American Sociological Association, another reason we 
should attempt to understand the perspective better 9 


7 See Chapter Four 

8 We are aware that there are other interpretations of this perspective by ethnomethod- 
ologists, but we have decided to sidestep a discussion of the various directions and controver- 
sies among ethnomethodologists and to restrict our attention to an explication of Harol 
Garfinkel's ethnomethodology See Harold Garfinkel, Studies m Ethnomethodology (Englewood 
Cliffs, N J Prentice-Hall, Inc , 1967) 

9 Lewis Coser, "Presidential Address Two Methods in Search of a Substance," American 
Sociological Review, 40, no 6 (December 1975) 
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BACKGROUND 

Bom in 1917, Garfmkel completed his Ph D at Harvard in 1952 Aside from 
two years of teachmg at Ohio State and a brief interim on a research project 
at the University of Chicago (the jury deliberation project mentioned later), 
Garfmkel has spent his entire career at the University of California at 1 os 
Angeles, where he currently holds the title of professor emeritus Because 
of Garfinkel's leadership, UCLA became a training center for cthnomethod- 
ologists Both the University of California at Santa Barbara and the 
University of California at San Diego were seen as its "branches" because of 
the presence of such ethnomethodologists as Aaron Cicourel, an important 
student of Garfmkel who was at UCSB from 1966 to 1971 and has been at 
UCSD since 1971 Garfmkel spent 1975-76 at the Center for Advanced 
Studies m the Behavioral Sciences near Stanford University, where he put 
together a manual of ethnomethodological studies that hav e been pub- 
lished since 1967, w'hen his Studtes in Ethnonicthodologif appeared 10 

Garfmkel names four persons whose "u ritmgs hav c prov ided me 
with inexhaustible directives into the world of cveiyday activ ities " n I’hev 
are Talcott Parsons, under whom he studied at Harvard, Alfred Schut/, 
whom he visited and studied under at the New School for Social Research, 
and the phenomenological philosophers Aron Gurwitsch and Edmund 
Husserl 12 Studies m Etlmomethodology is replete with references to Scluit/ 
and Garfmkel says that his own work is heavily indebted to him 

Garfmkel wanted to construct a perspective that would fill m one 
aspect of Parsons' theory of action, the motivated actor He w anted to "rem- 
edv the sketchy treatment of the actor's knowledge and understanding 
within the voluntaristic theory' " 13 Garfmkel himself attests to Pardons' 
influence, stating that etlmomethodology had its origins in Pardons’ four- 
volume Stuictuie of Social Action, and that ethnomcthodologv 's "earliest ini- 
tiatives were taken from these texts " 14 Parsons' influence relates to a point 
that is fundamental to both functionalism and ethnomethodologv an 
underlying trust as the basis of human behav lor As we w ill see in the fol- 
lowing section, Garfmkel wants to break the taboo on questioning the mvi, 1 ! 


^Personal intcn icu , September l* 1 " Hus bix>l l * 
l‘ Sennit^ was published in l°s7 (I o idea KoT>« i, « 
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order and uncover the "taken-for-granted assumptions" or "myths" that 
are operating m the interaction situation 15 


ETHNOMETHODOLOGY DEFINED 

The beginnings of "ethnomethodology" can be traced to Harold Garfmkers 
analysis of tapes of jury deliberations, which he conducted m 1945 It was 
when he was writing up the materials on these deliberations that he 
"dreamed up the notion underlying the term 'ethnomethodology '" 16 What 
interested Garfinkel about the data was "how the jurors knew what they 
were doing m domg the work of jurors", m other words, he was interested 
m "such things as jurors' use of some kind of knowledge of the way m 
which die organized affairs of the society operated — knowledge that they 
drew on easily, that they required of each other" 17 m domg the work of 
jurors This is the concern underlying the practice of ethnomethodology 
The term itself was corned when, working with the Yale cross-cultural 
files, Garfinkel came to a section entitled "ethnobotany, ethnophysiology, 
ethnophysics " It occurred to him that on the jury deliberation project he 
was "faced with jurors who were domg methodology," and he decided that 
the label that seemed adequate to convey the notion was ethnomethodology , 
because "ethno" refers to the "availability to a member of common-sense 
knowledge of his society as common-sense knowledge of the 'whatever '" 1S 
In the case of the jurors, it was their use of available common-sense (as 
opposed to scientific) knowledge of what was expected of jurors, as a result 
of which they were able to be jurors, that interested Garfinkel 

If we translate the "ethno" part of the term as "members" (of a group) 
or "folk" or "people," then ethnomethodology can be defined as members' 
(or people's) methods of making sense of their social world 
Ethnomethodology's interest is m how people make sense of everyday 
activities Obviously, a lot of everyday activity is normally taken for grant- 
ed, so the question of "making sense" of it is not even raised Indeed, if peo- 
ple take reality for granted, why should they attempt to make sense of it 7 
Garfinkel's approach, by contrast, is to treat as problematic what is taken 
for granted in order to understand the common-sense everyday world 

Suppose you were sitting in a classroom in the middle of a semester, 
waiting for class to begin as usual The professor entered the room and, 
without speaking, proceeded to perform some seemingly nonsensical 
action, such as placing sheets of newspaper on the floor, drawing obscure 


^ “*Sce Collins, Conflict Sociology, pp 106-7 for a discussion of Parsons and Garfinkel 

16 See Ro\ Turner, ed , Elhiwmcihodolow Silcclcd Readmes (Baltimore Penguin Books 
1974), p 16 
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symbols on the blackboard, raising and lowering the window shades 
repeatedly and unnecessarily, and the like 19 How would you and other 
students describe the professor's actions? No doubt many students would 
attempt to "make sense of" this highly unusual situation hi other words, 
students would look for ways to describe this behavior as an unusual exam- 
ple of behavior that is recognized as normal and familiar to Americans, m 
the way that placmg pieces of paper on desks is quickly mterpreted as 
meaning that a test is on the way 

In fact, this was the result m a number of experiments conducted by 
one of the authors Some students suggested that die professor was "doing 
free form" or "attempting to evoke reactions", one student said the profes- 
sor was "performing mysterious rituals " 

What the professor was domg was making the taken-for-gr anted situ- 
ation of coming mto class very obviously problematic, she was shattering 
the social world of students What the students were domg was "assem- 
bling the appearance of social order" m that situation, they were attempting 
to "put it all back together " It is to this process that ethnomethodology 
directs its attention It puts the taken-for-gr anted everyday world on center 
stage and asks, "How do people present to others an orderly social scene?" 
or "How do people render scenes or situations intelligible or reasonable?" 

From the classroom experiment we can see that the students mterpret- 
ed the rather bizarre behavior of the professor m ways that gave meaning to 
the situation for them They devised interpretations that illustrated some 
underlying order, interpretations that made it clear to themselves and oth- 
ers that what they experienced was comprehensible and m line with the 
underlying rules and conventions they shared with each other about a pro- 
fessor's behavior Ethnomethodology examines the methods by which peo- 
ple do this By "making sense" of events m terms of a preconceived order 
for society, people create a world that is mdeed ordered 

Ethnomethodology is not simply a new methodology that can solve 
problems raised by traditional theoretical perspectives It is a theoretical 
perspective that focuses on a completely different set of problems from 
those of most sociological inquiry In setting out to understand these prob- 
lems, ethnomethodologists use some methods that are similar to those used 
by other perspectives and some that are different 

Garfmkel disagrees with Durkheim's view that social facts, the subject 
matter of sociology for Durkheim, have objective reality, are sui genet is, and 
are "out there somewhere " Instead, Garfmkel says, ethnomethodology sees 
the objective reality of social facts as an "ongoing accomplishment of the 
concerned activities of everyday life " 20 By this he means that m everyday 
situations individuals invoke or recognize social facts, such as taken-for- 


19, 


20 


We are indebted to Robert Moran for this idea 


Garfmkel, Studies in Ethnomethodology, p vn See also Warren Handel, 
nnomethodology How People Make Sense (Englewood Cliffs, N J Prenbce-Hall, Inc , 1982) 
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granted norms or values, that interpret the meaning of the situation for 
them When they "make sense" of the situation by recognizing implicit 
social norms, individuals are constructing the social reality In other words, 
they are ordering their experiences so that they are m Ime with what we 
consider the everyday social world to be like Garfinkel proclaims that eth- 
nomethodological studies "analyze everyday activities as members' meth- 
ods for making those same activities visibfy-rafional-and-reportable-for-all- 
prachcal-purposes, that is, 'accountable' as organizations of commonplace 
everyday activities " 21 

What Garfinkel is saying, essentially, is that ethnomethodology denies 
the functionalists' suggestion that social facts have a reality of their own 
that impinges on the individual Suppose we take as an example the "role 
expectations" of a professor Functionalists believe these include preparing 
and giving lectures, reading and grading exams and papers, engaging in 
research, and publishing books and articles These expectations "impinge 
on" the professor 

By contrast, ethnomethodologists do not treat order as "out there 
somewhere," created by society independently of the individuals experi- 
encing and living within it Neither does ethnomethodology study how role 
expectations are created m the interaction process, as does symbolic mterac- 
tiomsm Instead, ethnomethodology studies the process by which people 
invoke certam taken-for-granted rules about behavior with which they 
interpret an interaction situation and make it meaningful To ethnomethod- 
ology, m fact, the interpretive process itself is a phenomenon for investiga- 
tion In the professor's case, ethnomethodology would be concerned with 
which rules professors mvoke as they go about domg the work of profes- 
sors Thus, for functionalists, norms and values are explicit and "out there" 
acting on the individual, for symbolic mterachomsts, norms and values 
emerge from the interaction process, but for ethnomethodologists, the on- 
grn of norms and values is not of primary interest Instead, their interest is 
m the process by which human bemgs interact and prove to each other that 
they are following norms and values 

Schutz's essay on the "stranger" may help to clarify the area of social 
life that is of interest for ethnomethodology Schutz discusses 

the typical situation in which a stranger finds himself in his attempt to inter- 
pret the cultural pattern of a social group which he approaches and to orient 
himself within it For our present purposes the term "stranger" shall mean an 
adult individual of our times and civilization who tries to be permanently 
accepted or at least tolerated by the group which he approaches The out- 
standing example for the social situation under scrutiny is that of the immi- 
grant, and the following analyses are, as a matter of convenience, worked out 
with this instance in view But by no means is their validity restricted to this 
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special case The applicant for membership in a closed club, the prospectw e 
bridegroom who wants to be admitted to the girl's family, the farmer's son 
who enters college, the city-dweller who settles in a rural en\ ironmenl, the 
"selectee" who joins the army, the family of the war worker w ho mm cs into a 
boom town — all are strangers accordmg to the definition just given, although 
in these cases the typical "crisis" that the immigrant undergoes ma\ assume 
milder forms or even be entirely absent 22 

Later, Schutz says that the stranger becomes "essentially the man who 
has to place in question nearly everything that seems to be unquestionable 
to the members of the approached group " Thus the situation of the 
stranger is one that is npe for ethnomethodological analysis, it is the perfect 
"problematic" situation 23 

Schutz's work on the existence of "seen but unnoticed background 
experiences" or the "taken-for-granted world" is, as we have noted, the 
cornerstone of ethnomethodology He wondered how these background 
expectancies, or implicit rules, could be brought to light His suggestion 
was that somehow one must take the role of a stranger, a foreigner, some- 
one who is unfamiliar with the "taken-for-granted" aspects of everyday 
life, so that those aspects become problemahc Similarly, Garfinkel's aim is 
to understand common-sense everyday situations by treating them as 
problematic Following Schutz, he argues that a "special motive" is neces- 
sary if the "world known in common and taken for granted" is to be 
brought m question 24 Only when sociologists can estrange themseh es 
from the "attitudes of everyday life," as Schutz puts it, can they discox er 
the expectancies that give commonplace scenes their familiar, life-as-usunl 
character As we will see later, the "special motive" is exemplified m 
Garfinkel's experiments, m which he attempts to "make trouble" or "\ lo- 
cate the scene," as the professor did in the example at the beginning of this 
section 

It should be clear by now that ethnomethodology does not aim to 
"explain" human behavior or to show, for example, why places and genera- 
tions vary in their suicide and divorce rates or why religion "reallv" exist*. 
The emphasis in this perspective is on description, and the subject matter — 
people's methods of making sense of their social world — poses different 
questions from those asked by traditional sociology 

Ethnomethodologists are interested in the interpretations people use 
to make sense of social settings Hugh Mehan pro\ ides us w ith a graphic 
^lustration of the mcorrect assessments made about students In teachers 

““See Alfred Schutz, "The Stranger An ns»,n in S.'vnl Pswholo ip 
A Sociological Render (London Routledgc and hegan Pml in v>m» n*,i • *’ i* 

Unnersitj Press, 1971), p 32 See also Simmel *. e*.sa\ on the ‘•tr’in i r >n ku'* 

“if Sociology of Giorg SimnitJ (Glencoe, III The Tree Pn>*> p ! >2 
^Ibid, P 34 

“ Garfinkel, Slutho in Elhnotm tholo'ogv. p V 
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who interpret test results without examining the children's own percep- 
tions and understandings of the testing materials As Mehan describes 

The California Reading Test consists of a number of words, sentences and 
paragraphs along the left side of the page contamed m an arrow which points 
to a series of three pictures arrayed along the right side of the page The child 
is told to "mark the picture that goes best with the words m the arrow " 

One question has the word "fly" m the arrow pointing to pictures of an ele- 
phant, a bud, and a dog The correct answer to this (obviously) is "the bird " 
The answer sheets of many of the first grade children showed that they had 
chosen the elephant alone or along with the bird as a response to that ques- 
tion When Mehan asked them why they chose that answer, they replied 
"That's Dumbo " Dumbo, of course, is Walt Disney's flying elephant, well 
known as an animal that flies, to children who watch television and read chil- 
dren's books 25 

Mehan concludes that when children apply the word fly to an ele- 
phant, this may be "evidence to the tester that this child cannot abstract the 
similar features of objects and has 'impoverished' conceptual abilities But 
this conclusion denies the actual complexity and richness of the child's day 
to day lived life " According to the way the tester views and interprets the 
test, die child has shown an inability to use some of the background skills 
of conceptual thought But the children, who do not yet necessarily know 
the "right way" to answer the test, may have made sense of it— differently, 
yes, but on the basis of conceptual skills nonetheless Incorrect answers, 
therefore, can result from a discrepancy between adult and student views 
of the world Rather than take the question and the responses on the test 
sheet at their "face value," as the teachers did, Mehan probed for the way 
the student interpreted the question and the answer The child's response 
told Mehan what meaning that particular student got out of die situation; m 
a real sense, the student was "accounting for" a previous action by showing 
how she or he had made sense of the task This notion of "accounting" is 
one to which Garfinkel has devoted considerable attention 


ACCOUNTING 

Accounting is people's ability to announce to themselves and odiers die mean- 
ing they are getting out of a situation Accounting involves both language and 
meaning, people are constantly giving linguistic or verbal accounts as they 
explain their actions Garfinkel urges ethnomethodologists to call attention to 
reflexive practices "by his accounting practices the member makes familiar, 


“^Ihgh Mehan. "Clhnomethodologv and Education," in D O'Shea, cd , Sp<. lologil ofd 
and bihevhns (Washington, D C National Institute of Education, 1974), p 20 See a,sl ’ 
1 high Mehan, "Structuring School Structure," Hannrd Educational Review, 18 (1978), 50-M 
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commonplace activities of everyday life recognizable as familiar common- 
place activities, on each occasion that an account of human activities is 
used they [should] be recognized for 'another first time 7 7,26 

For instance, when a child is asked to "tell about" his or her own cre- 
ative production and then proceeds to interpret the figures, shapes, and col- 
ors m the drawing to another person, the child is giving an "account 77 If an 
art teacher is truly mterested in the student's own interpretation of a draw- 
ing, that teacher will not bluntly ask, "What is it 7 " and embarrass the stu- 
dent, but instead will carefully phrase the request something like, "Tell me 
about it" rather than "What is it 7 " so as to invite an interpretation from the 
student's own world of meaning From the "account" will emerge the stu- 
dent's meaning 27 

Much of the accounting that people "make" to each other about their 
behavior is done m an abbreviated form, because commonplace conversa- 
tion assumes a "common understanding" of many things that are "left out" 
of the conversation Terms that require mutual understanding and that are 
not explicated verbally are what Garfinkel calls indexical expressions One of 
the assignments Garfinkel gives to his students is to "report common con- 
versations by writing on the left side of a sheet what the parties actually 
said and on the right side what they and their partners (m the conversation) 
understand that they were talking about 28 The result is that much more is 
wntten on the right-hand side than the left-hand side What is "left out" on 
the left-hand side is related, as Garfinkel states, to "the previous course of 
the conversation, or the particular relationship of actual or potential interac- 
tion that exists between user and auditor 7,29 Garfinkel refers to this practice 
of "filling in" the meanings to talk as the "et cetera" principle, it is a "short- 
hand" way of talking 

Accounts and meanings m any situation are largely dependent on the 
nature of the situation Garfinkel points out that the meanings two people 
attach to any interaction are linked to its location and time, the persons pre- 
sent, the purpose or intention of the actors, then knowledge of each other's 
intentions — all of which are aspects of indexicality Garfinkel is saying that 
social interaction is explicable only in context, and contextual relevance is at 
the heart of ethnomethodology's concerns 

Garfinkel mentions a related issue, the "sanctioned properties of com- 
mon discourse " 30 This refers to people's expectation that there will be no 


^Garfinkel, Studies in Ethnomethodology, p 9 See also John Heritage's excellent chapter 
entitled "Accounts and Accounting," in his Garfinkel and Ethnomethodology (Cambridge, 
England Polity, 1984) 

27 See Marvin B Scott and Stanford M Lyman's much cited article, "Accounts," 
Amenam Sociological Review, 33 (February 1968), 46-62 

Garfinkel, Studies in Ethnomethodology, p 38 
29 Ibid,p40 
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interference with the conduct of everyday affairs in the form of questions 
about what is "really said " In other words it is expected and required that 
people will understand plain, everyday talk so that common conversational 
affairs can be conducted without mterference To illustrate the "sanctioned 
character" of these properties, Garfinkel presents the following experiment 
"Students were instructed to engage an acquaintance or a friend m an ordi- 
nary conversation and, without indicating that what the experimenter was 
asking was m any way unusual, to insist that the person clarify the sense of 
his [sic ] commonplace remarks " 31 

Below is one student's account of this experiment 

The subject was telling the experimenter, a member of the subject's car pool, 
about having had a flat tire while going to work the previous day 

(S) I had a flat fare 

(E) What do you mean, you had a flat tire 7 

She appeared momentarily stunned Then she answered in a hostile way 
"What do you mean, 'What do you mean 7 ' A flat tire is a flat tire That is what 
I meant Nothing special What a crazy question " 32 

This account is a good illustration of "sanctioned character" because 
the subject actually became hostile Also, she attempted to "make sense" 
of the situation by treating it as a "crazy question " Obviously, there are 
many occasions when the question "What do you mean 7 " is perfectly 
acceptable and, in fact, is expected for purposes of clarification But there 
are other occasions, like the one just described, when the question 
becomes a "violation of the scene" for the subject The student actually 
"made trouble" by questionmg mdexical expressions based on mutual 
understanding, and the question introduced a sense of distrust into the 
situation The subject attempted to make order of a disorderly scene Her 
announcement that it was a "crazy question" was her way of assembling 
an orderly scene 

It is important to study how people build "accounts" of social action 
while doing that action, because making sense of a situation is involved in 
giving linguistic accounts of social interaction (As Garfinkel puts it, "To do 
interaction is to tell interaction ") It is not surprising, therefore, that many 
ethnomethodologists are engaged m conversational analysis, for these 
endeavors are at the heart of ethnomethodology's concerns 

For instance, Fishman analyzed conversational activities of couples in 
their homes from the perspective of the socially structured power relation - 
ships between men and women She found several general patterns For 
instance, both men and women regarded topics introduced by women as 
tentative, and many of these were quickly dropped By contrast, topics 


31 Ibid , p 42 
32 Ibid 
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introduced by men were treated as topics to be pursued, and they were sel- 
dom rejected 33 

Roy Turner has made the point that exchanges of utterances can be 
regarded as "doing things with words " As examples, he cites the "I do" 
of a weddmg ceremony, the "I apologize" after stepping on someone's 
toe, and the "I'll bet you five dollars that Chris Evert will win " Turner 
argues that these utterances are clearly activities 34 Because accounts are 
m the form of "talk," descriptive sentences of actual conversations and 
respondents' own mterpretation of conversations, word-for-word, are 
important data for ethnomethodologists This is illustrated by the meth- 
ods used by sociologists who are "doing ethnomethodology," to which 
we now turn 


DOING ETHNOMETHODOLOGY 

The various methods that have been used by ethnomethodologists to gath- 
er data for analysis mclude open-ended, or depth, interviews, participant 
observation, videotaping, the documentary method of mterpretation, and 
ethnomethodological "experiments," often called "breaching experi- 
ments " The meaning that the individual imparts to everyday life situa- 
tions is of prime importance to ethnomethodologists Therefore, we can 
expect to see them conducting open-ended depth interviews with people, 
because this is an excellent way of gathering data that convey subjective 
meaning Two projects employing this methodology were Garfmkel's jury 
deliberation study and Mehan's school testing study Garfinkel had taped 
sessions of the actual jury deliberations, but the personal interviews with 
the jurors revealed the sources of the knowledge that they drew on m 
order to do the work of jurors Thus, Garfmkel's interviews with jurors 
revealed the following about how the jurors knew what they were domg m 
doing the work of jurors 

Jurors learned the official line from vanous places from the juror's handbook, 
from the instructions they received from the court, from the procedure of the 
voir dire when jurors were invited by the court to disqualify themselves if they 
could find for themselves reasons why they could not act in this fashion They 
learned it from court personnel, they learned it from what jurors told each 
other, from TV, and from the movies Several jurors got a quick tutoring by 
their high school children who had taken courses in civics 33 


_ ^Pamela M Fishman, "Interaction The Work Women Do," Social Problems, 25 (1978), 
397-406 

34 Roy Turner, in Jack D Douglas, ed , Understanding Everyday Life (Chicago Aldine, 


1970), p 170 
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In like manner, Mehan used personal interviews with students who 
had been tested to get at their own interpretations of the test questions as 
well as their own meaning of their responses to the test questions Another 
example is the case study of a transsexual reported by Garfinkel m "Passing 
and die Managed Achievement of Sex Status m an Intersexed Person " 36 
Most of the data presented there were gleaned from thirty-five hours of 
tape-recorded conversations with Agnes, a nineteen-year-old girl raised as 
a boy, who was constantly experiencmg the risks and uncertainties 
involved m learning to act and feel like a woman Agnes learned from her 
fiance's direct admonitions to her and from his critiques of other women 
that she should not insist on having things her way and that she should not 
offer her opinions or claim equality with men From her roommates and 
other women friends Agnes learned "the value of passive acceptance as a 
desirable female trait " 37 

Depth interviewing combined with participant observation can high- 
light the problematic areas of an individual's everyday life, areas that might 
otherwise have never been brought to light For instance, m his study 
Passing on, David Sudnow says that his ethnomethodological perspective 
enabled him to spot the ambiguity of the bereaved status and thus to high- 
light the "essentially troublesome character of the normative elements in 
gnef " 38 Sudnow notes 

Bereaved persons apparently have considerable difficulty m their manage- 
ment of the properties of their own situation They frequently don't know at 
what pomt they should undertake activities typically engaged in prior to 
death, and a large part of their difficulty derives from the sheer fact of their 
known status as a bereaved, which leaves them open to being treated sorrow- 
fully no matter how they might conduct themselves It is felt that only with 
time do they lose their status as bereaved in the eyes of others and cease to 
encounter treatments as a grievous person, and that time can often come long 
after they have ceased regarding themselves m that fashion 39 

Functionalists like Parsons, for instance, maintain that gnef is func- 
tional for the release and reduction of tension, and they assume that the 
roles of the bereaved and those around the bereaved are soaetally clear-cut 
Ethnomethodologists like Sudnow may be revealing to us the limits of the 
culturally created role There are wide gaps in the cultural prescription, and 
individuals experience the gaps very sharply For example, Sudnow's 
research shows that the bereaved person may be anxiously asking, "How 
am I supposed to act here 7 " 

^Ibid , pp 116-85 
37 Ibid,p 147 

David Sudnow , Passing On The Social Organization of Dvtng (Enelewood Cliffs, N J 
Prentice-Hall, Inc , 1967), p 140 

39 Ibid,p 137 
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Another method used by sociologists who are "doing ethnomethodol- 
ogy" is called the documentary method of interpietation Garfmkel credits 
Mannheim with the label and quotes his definition, as the search for "an 
identical homologous pattern underlying a vast variety of totally different 
realizations of meaning " Garfmkel says 

The method consists of treating an actual appearance as "the document of," as 
"pointing to," as "standing on behalf of" a presupposed underlying pattern 
Not only is the underlying pattern denved from its individual documentary 
evidences, but the individual documentary evidences, m their turn, are inter- 
preted on the basis of "what is known" about the underlying pattern 40 

To Garfmkel, the documentary method is something people are con- 
stantly using as they continually mterpret and reinterpret each other's 
behavior and look for underlying patterns One use of the documentary 
method by an ethnomethodologist is found m a study of the convict code 
by D Lawrence Wieder 41 As a participant observer at a halfway house, 
Wieder — after several months and many conversations with residents — 
detected a code that was operative The code mduded prohibitions against 
snitching, coppmg out, taking advantage of other residents, messmg with 
other residents, and trusting staff, as well as positive injunctions to share 
what you had to help and show loyalty to other residents "Telling the 
code" did not simply describe, analyze, and explain a situation m that envi- 
ronment It was also the way residents actually guided conduct For 
instance, when a resident terminated a conversation by saymg, "You know 
I won't snitch," he was not only negatively sanctioning the pnor conduct of 
the person with whom he was interacting and thereby terminating the con- 
versation, he was also pointing out potential consequences if his associate 
persisted Thus, "telling the code" was extremely persuasive 

Wieder describes an instance of the use of the documentary method 

An example of the use of this method is provided by the interpretation of a 
remark I overheard during my first week at halfway house I passed a resi- 
dent who was wandering through the halls after die committee meetings on 
Wednesday night He said to the staff and all others within hearing, "Where 
can I find that meeting where I can get an overnight pass 7 " On the basis of 
what I had already learned, I understood him to be saymg, "I'm not going to 
that meeting because I'm interested in participating in the program of halfwa\ 
house I'm going to that meeting just because I would like to collect the 
reward of an overnight pass and for no other reason I'm not a kiss-ass 
Everyone who is in hearing distance should understand that I'm not kissing 
up to staff My behavior really is in conformity with the code, though ithout 
hearing this (reference to an overnight pass), you might think otherwise " 42 

^Garfmkel, Studies in Ethnomethodologv, p 78 
See Turner, Ethnomelhodology Selected Readings, pp 144-72 
42 Ibid,pl60 
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Wieder continues 


I thereby collected another "piece" of talk which, when put together with 
utterances I had heard up to that point (which permitted me to see the "sense" 
of this remark) and used with utterances I had yet to collect, was employed by 
me to formulate the general maxim, "Show your loyalty to the residents r “' 


*43 


Wieder explains that to be able to see an utterance like that as an 
expression of an underlying moral order, he had to know some of the par- 
ticulars of that underlying order to begin with, so his participant observa- 
tion and interviews with residents were crucial 

An example of the use of the documentary method by non-sociolo- 
gists is presented by Jeffrey Alexander "Reporters," he says, "employ the 
documentary method m their own perceptions of events, and the products 
of their investigations document the events for their readers 7,44 

A final method, or way of "doing ethnomethodology," is to engage m 
an ethnomethodological "experiment" or bleaching expel intent, m which 
researchers disrupt ordinary activity, or, as Garfinkel puts it, "violate the 
scene " When they do this, the researchers are interested m what the sub- 
jects do and what they look to in order to give the situation an appearance 
of order, or to "make sense" of the situation 45 The professor's experiment 
with her class which we mentioned at the beginning of this section is an 
example of such an experiment 

However, although some ethnomethodologists find ways to "make 
trouble" themselves so that they can study how people attempt to bring 
order out of chaos — and many of Garfinkel's own student assignments are 
this type of endeavor— we would like to enter a note of caution We suggest 
that a rather acute sensitivity is required for researchers who decide to "vio- 
late the scene" and thus "create" ethnomethodological data For example, 
when one of the authors gave Garfinkel's "boarder" assignment to her stu- 
dents, there were some disturbing results To summarize briefly, m this 
assignment the students were to spend "from fifteen minutes to an hour in 
their homes imagining that they were boarders and acting out this assump- 
tion They were instructed to conduct themselves in a circumspect and 
polite fashion They were to avoid getting personal, to use formal address, 
to speak only when spoken to 7,46 


4 ^Ibid 

Jeffrey C Alexander, "The Mass News Media m Systemic, Historical and 
Comparative Perspective," m Ehhu Katz and T Szecsko, eds , Mass Media and Social Change 
(London Sage, 1981), pp 17-51 

45 We have found, incidentally, that students tend to get a better grasp of what eth- 
nomethodology is all about by completing some of the experiments and/or assignments men- 
tioned by Garfinkel (See especially the experiments on pp 38, 42, 47, 79, and 85 in Studies t n 
Ethnomethodologif) 

46 Garfinkel, Studies in Ethnomethodology, p 47 
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A distressing result we found with our own students is related to the 
question of sensitivity and trust One of the students who attempted to 
complete the boarder assignment was a recently divorced woman with two 
young children The children were so threatened by the shattering of their 
world at home when the mother began to act out the boarder role that the 
mother ended the experiment immediately However, it took her at least a 
month to reassure the children that their world was not shattered, she went 
to great lengths to prove herself with them after that incident, until they 
finally came to the pomt where they felt they could trust her again In retro- 
spect she felt that it was too soon after their father's departure from the 
home When the mother became a boarder, she was, in a sense, leaving the 
children also 

Garfmkel's concept of trust explams how people comply with a cer- 
tain order of events and is, as we have seen, close to Parsons' idea of shared 
normative expectations How do people perceive and interpret their daily 
hves and how do objects and events and facts come to be seen as normal, as 
makmg sense 7 Garfmkel's answer is "trust " That is, rules are ambiguous, 
and they are perceived and interpreted differently, but the actor "trusts" 
the environment m the face of this uncertainty 47 

The notion of trust is an important element m the incident with the 
divorced mother and her children Their reaction to her taking on the role 
of boarder should underscore the complexities involved in the decision to 
"violate the scene " Our position is that certam ethical questions should be 
addressed m advance, well before the ethnomethodologists go out into the 
field to "make trouble " 

The ways ethnomethodologists "do ethnomethodology" underscore 
the differences between what they do, how they go about doing it, and the 
way other sociologists do their work The differences between eth- 
nomethodology and symbolic interactionism are particularly interesting, 
since both are inductive social-psychological perspectives limited primarily 
to the microsociological level, and both use qualitative data 


methodological comparisons 

hike symbolic interactionism, ethnomethodolog} is a social-ps\chological 
approach concerned with individuals rather than roles and social struc- 
tures However, its questions are different from those of s\ mbolic interac- 
honism Cicourel points out that notions like Cooler's "looking-glass self" 
and Thomas's "definition of the situation" presuppose that meanings can 
ho accepted as self-evident What ethnomethodolog\ is interested in 
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according to Cicourel, is the properties of meanings, or the structure of the 
"rules of the game " The ethnomethodological question is, "How do the 
rules of conduct (or the rules of the game) mform the actors about the 
nature of their environment?" Or, as Cicourel puts it, "How does the actor 
go about making sense of his environment m socially acceptable ways?" 48 

Though the methods used by symbolic mteractiorusm and eth- 
nomethodology are essentially the same, they are used m a different way 
because ethnomethodology asks different questions Ethnomethodologists, 
for instance, are constantly seeking situations where they can analyze sub- 
jects who are "making sense" of a situation — situations m which meaning is 
"problematic " What are obvious places for such phenomena? Many data 
would be available to any researcher who could follow immigrants around 
during their first few weeks m a new country The same could be said for 
the first few weeks m a college student's campus life, or the days and 
months after a family has been informed that their son or daughter has 
AIDS Places where new or unexpected situations occur frequently (like the 
wards frequented by David Sudnow, where announcements of deaths were 
made) are also nch in ethnomethodological data 

Let us recall the example of the baseball player and Mead's "general- 
ized other," which we discussed m Chapter Four Mead's analysis dealt 
with the ability of the player to have the mind-set of all the other players on 
the team Thus the player on first base would automatically know the 
meaning of the situation regardless of whether a fly, a strike, or a walk 
occurred at home plate 

Ethnomethodologists view the meaning of such a situation as prob- 
lematic Someone workmg from an ethnomethodological perspective 
would be more interested m the ways players "make sense of' die situa- 
tion, as evidenced by their reactions when the umpire or another player 
acts unexpectedly, than m what was gomg on m the minds of the players 
For instance, with regard to the unusual behavior of a basketball player 
who makes a basket in the opponenf s court, the ethnomethodologist asks, 
What methods would the player use m constructing and maintaining a 
sense of order?" 

Sudnow explicitly points to this problematic stance as an important 
difference between symbolic mteractiomsm and ethnomethodology He 
contrasts his own study of death and dying with that of Glaser and Strauss 
( Awareness of Dying), which we discussed m Chapter Four, and states 

Their analysis is not treated as a problematic phenomenon Their central inter- 
est, of considerable social-psychological importance, is the management of 
information in interaction I have found it necessary, b ein g less concerned 
with interaction between staff and patient and more concerned with the orga- 
nization of ward activities to regard the very phenomenon of dying as trou- 

^Ibid, p 198 
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blesome, an understanding of its sense requiring location of those practices 

which its use warrants 49 

Sudnow adds that he feels that from an organizational perspective, 
awareness of dying is irrelevant for a considerable number of people If one 
is interested, as ethnomethodologists are, m studies of "naturally organized 
activities of an everyday nature," then the degree of the patient's awareness 
of dying is, for ethnomethodologists, not important What is important to 
Sudnow is how people in the ward "make sense" of a dying situation — that 
is, the ways all the people mvolved present to the world an orderly social 
scene on the ward 

The differences m approach are again apparent if we recall the experi- 
ment m which students were instructed to bargain with a sales clerk for 
merchandise that had a standardized price 50 This is another of the experi- 
ments Garfinkel uses, and we alluded to it in Chapter Four What was 
GarfmkeTs focus m this experiment 7 Quoting Parsons, Garfinkel argues 
that because of the "internalization" of the standardized expectancy of the 
"institutionalized one price rule," that is, because of "background expectan- 
cies," student-customers would be fearful and shamed, and sales clerks 
would be anxious and angry (An important piece of contextual informa- 
tion is the location of this experiment It took place m the Umted States 
rather than m Mexico, for instance, where the standardized expectation is 
bargaining ) Though many of Garfmkel's students were fearful, many of 
those who completed six bargaining episodes learned that they could bar- 
gam successfully and planned to do so m the future thus illustrating that 
the "internalization of the one price rule" was, m fact, problematic In this 
respect they were constructing a new social reality for themselves and for 
the merchants 

As we stated in Chapter Four, the symbolic mterachomst perspective 
would concentrate instead on the self-interaction of the sales clerk and on 
what the sales clerk was "saying to herself" as she confronted tins surpns- 
m g situation The sales clerk's definition of the situation and its meaning for 
her would be the focus for symbolic mteractiomsm, all Garfinkel says about 
the clerk is, "A few showed anxiety, occasionally one got angry " 51 
Ethnomethodolo gis ts would want to know what methods or "accounting 
practices" the sales clerk looks to m order to give this situation a semblance 
of order Does she ask the student-customer questions, impugn motives, 
consult an oracle, a god, or an astrology calendar, ask for a repeat of the 
request, label the student-customer crazy, or simply ignore the incident 7 
The taken-for-granted, or the contextual, features of the situation would 

fDav* Sudnow, Passing On, pp 62-63, footnote 2 
Garfinkel, Studies m Ethnomethodology, pp 68-70 

51 Ibid,p69 
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certainly be a central part of the ethnomethodological interpretation of the 
action Since Garfinkel emphasizes the fact that meanings are situahonally 
dependent— that is, that interaction is characterized by mdexicahty— such 
contextual features as the location and time of the interaction between the 
sales clerk and customer, the persons present during the incident, and the 
sales clerk's knowledge of the intentions of the customer would have to be 
"fleshed out" to get to the meaning of the situation 

Basically, both perspectives deal with qualitative data, but neither 
would argue that quantitative data has no value Some, like Cicourel, are 
known for their sophisticated use of quantitative data In his article "The 
School as a Mechanism of Social Differentiation," Cicourel employs such 
"hard" data as SCAT scores and grade-point averages m his analysis of 
school counselors' rating and student achievement types, and he shows that 
the student's progress is contingent upon the interpretations, judgments, and 
action of school personnel 52 However, Cicourel attacks the overconfident 
stance of the survey researcher when he says "The nature of the inferred role 
of the other is a problem seldom addressed by sociologists (For example, 
how does the subject decide the meaning of questionnaire items 7 )" 53 

Questions like this are important for those who deal only with "hard" 
data You may recall that we discuss the problem of misinterpretation of 
test items m the study of school children by Mehan 

Like Blumer, 54 Cicourel raises senous questions about measurement 
systems m use m sociology He says that even the written word is "subject 
to the differential perception and interpretation of actors variously distrib- 
uted m the social structures " 55 Moreover, quantitative analysis leaves out 
what Cicourel calls the "inner horizon" of subjective social action as out- 
lined by Weber, instead it concentrates on the "outer horizon," or distribu- 
tions like occupational prestige scales or so cial class rankings The "inner 
horizon," which both symbolic mteractiomsm and ethnomethodology high- 
light, includes "idiomatic expressions, course of action motives, institution- 
al and innovational language" — all of which are unclanfied in the "outer 
horizon" of distributions 56 Cicourel says that without the inner horizon, 
social research is a "closed enterprise rather than an open search for knowl- 
edge relative to a given era " 57 

A good example of the value of the inner horizon is given by Sudnow 

52 Aaron V Cicourel and John I Kitsuse, "The School as a Mechanism of Social 
Differentiation," in Jerome Karabel and A H Halsey, eds , Power and Ideology m Education 
{New York Oxford University Press, 1977), pp 282-92, from Aaron V Cicourel and John 1 
Kitsuse, 77ir Educational Decision-Makers (New York Bobbs-Memll, 1963) 

53 Cicourcl, Method and Mcasuicmcnt in Sociology, p 212 
54 Sec Chapter Four 

55 Cicourel, Method and Measurement in Sociology, p 221 
56 Ibid , pp 223 
57 Ibid,p 224 
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in Passing On when he discusses the counting of deaths He mentions the 
value the hospital administrators place on a general demographic inventory 
of deaths, but he notes that the ward personnel do not add up the daily 
death counts m any systematic way However, rather special varieties of 
death are not only counted but remembered m some detail, these mclude 
suicides, death from barium enema exams, deaths of very young children, 
mothers who die m childbirth, and patients who die during the course of a 
doctor's routine morning round What Sudnow brmgs to our attention are 
noteworthy deaths, "those which take place m settings where death is uncom- 
mon, those which result from accidents or diagnostic and treatment errors, 
and those which result m the very young patient " 58 In other words, these 
are the deaths that don't "make sense" and that are correspondingly ripe 
for ethnomethodological analysis, smce they offer the possibility of learning 
how people manage the discrepancies between what is expected or appro- 
pnate and their own unsettling experiences 

As will be apparent from its stress on participation and the "inner 
horizon," ethnomethodology also resembles symbolic interactiomsm m that 
it must deal with researchers' possible biases as they interpret the subjective 
data they have collected To his credit, Sudnow admits that his descriptions 
are made by a middle-class observer, he concludes that ethnography is 
"continually plagued by the import of such descriptive biases " 59 The prob- 
lem of bias, of course, must be dealt with by all researchers, no matter what 
perspective they espouse However, the bias is probably more "out front" 
with ethnomethodologists, because they tend to become practitioners m a 
deeper sense than the other perspectives, so the danger may be more acute 
Finally, both ethnomethodologists and symbolic mteractiomsts use 
participant observation, case studies, depth interviews, and biographies as 
methodological techniques However, m discussing participant observa- 
tions, Garfinkel stresses the role of the researcher as "practitioner" and 
emphasizes the participant over the observer's role He says that 
researchers must be part of the world they are studying and must know it 
well 60 Another way of putting it is to say that ethnomethodology is 
involved m "studies of activities, not theories about activities " 61 As Psathas 
descnbes it, it is like learning how to swim Though a person can learn a lot 
from reading books about swimming, the only way to become a swimmer 
!s to do it, to get m the water and swim We sense that what ethnomethod- 
ologists are really saying is that to know what ethnomethodology is you 
must "do" ethnomethodology 


58 

59 


'Sudnow, Passing On, pp 40-41 
Ibid , p 176 


^Personal interview, September 1975 
See George Psathas, "Misinterpreting Ethnomethodologi 
American Sociological Association annual meeting. New York, 1976, p : 


Paper presented at 
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PART TWO 

Peter Berger: The Social Construction of Reality 


BACKGROUND 


Another branch of phenomenological sociology is represented by the work 
of Peter Berger Bom m 1929 in Vienna, Austria, Berger earned his B A at 
Wagner College m 1949 and his M A and Ph D m 1950 and 1954 at the 
New School for Social Research, where he studied under Alfred Schutz 
Subsequently, he taught at the Hartford Seminary Foundation, the New 
School for Social Research, Rutgers, and Boston College. Currently he is 
University Professor at Boston University. 

The theoretical underpinnings for Berger's work appear in The Social 
Constiudion of Reality (1966) which he coauthored with Thomas Luckmann 
Much of Berger's writing has focused on the sociology of religion, and here 
his most important work is The Sacied Canopy (1969) Berger's interest in 
religion is not accidental, he studied for a time at Lutheran Theological 
Seminary m Philadelphia and at Yale Divinity School A past president of 
the Society for the Scientific Study of Religion, Berger has published numer- 
ous articles and a half-dozen books on religious topics 62 He has also devel- 
oped an interest m the area of social change, as is evidenced m his books 
The Homeless Mind (1973) and Pyiamids of Sacrifice (1975) His recent work, 
coauthored with his wife, Brigitte Berger, is The Wai ova the Family (1983) 
We will look first at the key concepts of Berger's theory and then at some 
applications of his phenomenological position 


KEY CONCEPTS 

In The Social Constiuction of Reality, Berger and Luckmann take a sociology 
of knowledge approach They focus on the "processes by which any body of 
'knowledge' comes to be socially accepted as 'reality.'" 63 By "reality con- 
struction" they mean the process whereby people continuously create, 
through their actions and interactions, a shared reality that is experienced 
as objectively factual and subjectively meaningful They assume that every- 
day reality is a socially constructed system m which people bestow a cer- 
tain order on everyday phenomena, a reality which has both subjective and 
objective elements By subjective they mean that the reality is personally 


For example, The Noise of Solemn Assemblies, The Sacred Canopy, Rumor of Angels, and 
The Heretical Imperative 

3 Peter L Berger and Thomas Luckmann, The Social Construction of Reality (New ^ or ^ 
Doubleday, 1966), p 3 
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The fact that Berger and Luckmann include objective reality as well as 
subjective reality in their framework makes it more than a purely microso- 
ciological approach Instead, their theory can be viewed as an attempt to 
bridge the microsociological and macrosociological levels of analysis, an 
attempt made by only a few social theonsts 70 The key concepts of Berger 
and Luckmann's theory, which they describe as "moments" of a dialectical 
process, are externahzatwn, objectivation, and wtei utilization 

Externalization 

Berger and Luckmann label the first "moment" in the continuing 
dialectical process of the social construction of reality exfei utilization, where- 
in individuals, by their own human activity, create their social worlds They 
view the social order as an ongomg human production The social order is 
both the "result of past human activity," and it "exists only and insofar as 
human activity contmues to produce it " 71 Thus, externalization has two 
dimensions On the one hand, it means that human beings can create a new 
social reality, like forming a new friendship or starting a new busmess On 
the other hand, it means that human beings can re-create social institutions 
by their ongomg externalization of them, like maintaining and renewmg 
old friendships or paying mcome taxes 

In order to understand externalization better, let us look at the cre- 
ation of a new friendship Two people who find their interaction mutually 
rewarding become friends This friendship is a new social reality, their 
newly forged "we-ness" is a social reality winch did not previously exist 
The friends themselves actively and willingly produced this new social 
entity Friendship is an ongomg human production m the sense that every 
tune the friends mteract, they re-create friendship Thus, friendship is an 
institution which is both external to and produced by human bemgs Other 
examples of externalization are creating and maintaining a marriage, a new 
busmess, or a new occupation 

In a study of Catholic parishes headed by laywomen, Wallace found 
that the women pastors practiced collaborative leadership, which mvolves a 
guiding rather than commanding mode, and they drew on the talents of 
parishioners, recruiting them as co-workers The women pastors accom- 
plished this by a combination of strategies visiting homes, learning the first 
names of each member of the family, mentioning parishioners' concerns 
when they preached, and making themselves accessible This type of lead- 
ership was m direct contrast to previous pnest pastors, who tended to prac- 


70 See, for instance, Randall Collins, p 162, Peter Blau, p 319, C Wnght Mills, P 130 ' 
Anthony Giddens, p 368 , and Pierre Bourdieu, p 148 We discuss Dorothy E Smith's contri- 
bution to the effort to bridge the micro and macro levels in the next section of this chapter 
71 Berger and Luckmann, The Social Construction of Reality, p 52 
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hce hierarchical leadership, typically performing like a "one-man band/' 
rather than a conductor leadmg an orchestra On their part, the parishioners 
were willing accomplices m the creation of this new social reality, partly 
because they wanted to avoid the alternative, a closing of their parish due 
to the pnest shortage One of the parishioners explamed, "It's hard to say 
no to [her] because people respect her and you want to help her And she 
just has a way of asking you that puts you at ease It's not a demanding sort 
of way at all She always asks, never says 'Do this , " 72 

The "moment" of extemalization, then, is the moment of production 
in the dialectical process It is m the extemalization phase of reality con- 
struction that Berger and Luckmann see individuals as creative beings, 
capable of acting on their own environment This concept is akin to the "I" 
phase of the social self, an idea borrowed from George Herbert Mead 73 In 
short, extemalization means that individuals create society 

Objectivation 

Objectivation is the process whereby individuals apprehend everyday 
life as an ordered, prearranged reality that imposes itself upon but is seem- 
ingly independent of human bemgs For the individual, as Berger and 
Luckmann put it, "the reality of everyday life appears already objectified, 
that is, constituted by an order of objects that have been designated as 
objects before my appearance on the scene " 74 

Language is the means by which objects are so designated Berger and 
Luckmann explain, "The common objechvations of everyday life are main- 
tained primarily by linguistic signification Everyday life is, above all, life 
with and by means of the language I share with my fellowmen [sic] An 
understanding of language is thus essential for any understanding of the 
reality of everyday life " 75 

The role of language in maintaining common objechvations suggests 
that changes in language will be resisted Consider the continuing con- 
frontations over the use of inclusive language that are currently taking 
place in some quarters 

To return to the example of friendship again, objectivation means that 
the friendship between two people which resulted from their interactions 
confronts the two friends as a social reality When the friends refer to this 
reality as "we," they are usmg language to designate the friendship as an 
objective social reality Other people, hearing that the two are friends, 
understand what the relationship means 

72 

Ruth A Wallace, "The Social Creation of a New Leadership Role Catholic Women 
astor-s/’ Sociology of Religion 54, no 1 (Spring 1993), 37 
See Chapter Four, p 190 

^Berger and Luckmann, The Social Construction of Reality, p 22 

^Ibid , p 37 
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In his fieldwork at a nursing home, Gubrmrn used the concept of 
objectivation to analyze the status of senility among the patients He argued 
that knowledge about senility and incipient senility emerged m the process 
of the everyday work done by health care personnel to categorize behavior 
as senile or nonsemle When senility is realized m this way, people seem to 
accept the natural objective status of senility 76 Once designated as such, the 
status of senility acts back on those who have been so labeled For instance, 
Gubnum found that patients tend to believe senility is contagious He" 
quotes two patients (1) "You spend too much time around 'em, you get to 
be nuts before your time " (2) "That crazy stuff is catchy, you know They'll 
set you as goofy as they are ' ' 77 To illustrate the social construction of reality 
m the case of senility, Gubnum makes the point that it is taken for granted 
that confused, disonented, or agitated behavior is considered senile when 
the individual engaging m such behavior is aged. However, the manifesta- 
tion of the very same symptoms m a younger individual is believed to be 
obviously something else 78 Thus, senility is an objective reality which 
has consequences for the people so laMed 

In short, objectivation means that society is an objective reality which 
has consequences for the individual, because it "acts back on" its creator 
And this brings us to our next concept 

Internalization 


The third moment" of the dialectical process is internalization, a kind 
of socialization by which the legitimation of the institutional order is 
assure or Berger, successful socialization means that there is a high 
egree o symmetry between both objective and subjective reality and 
objective and subjective identity Internalization for Berger is what social- 
ization is for Parsons m that individuals internalize (make their own) the 
objectivated social reality, with the result that "everyone pretty much is 
w at e is supposed to be There is no problem of identity, for "everybody 
knows who everybody is and who he is himself //79 

A study of the reentry of Vietnam veterans illustrates some of the 
problems caused by a lack of symmetry between objective and subjective 
1 en ty s the researchers put it, "There is a change of identity as one 
moves om e war world The civilian turned soldier has an acute sense of 
™ ar as j™ 8 Ir ^f de km different through and through, not merely 
nay ifferent And though the veteran wants to be remcorporated 

(April WS127 GubnUIn, " Notes on ** 50031 Organization of Senility," Urban Life, 7, no 1 

^Ibid , p 38 

78 Ibid,p 26 

79 Berger and Luckmann, The Social Construction of Reality, p 164 
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into the taken-for-granted social reality of home, he fmds that his war 
world cannot be mutually shared m his home world He must "get his head 
out of Nam," as one veteran put it 80 In short, he is not what he is "sup- 
posed to be," and the identity problem is acute 

As we mentioned above, Berger's definition of socialization is very 
similar to Parsons', that is, the internalization of social norms and values 
Berger, however, distinguishes between primary and secondary socializa- 
tion Primary socialization refers to what individuals undergo m childhood 
when they encounter the significant others with whom they identify emo- 
tionally "The child takes on the significant others' roles and attitudes, that 
is, internalizes them and makes them his own " 81 Secondary socialization is 
"any subsequent process that mducts an already socialized individual mto 
new sectors of the objective world of his society " 82 Basically, secondary 
socialization is a later phase m the acquisition of knowledge, and it con- 
cerns qiore specific roles It takes place under the auspices of specialized 
agencies, like modem educational institutions 

The social construction of reality theory argues that whenever individ- 
uals engage m internalization, they are conforming to the expectations of 
existing social institutions, and they are also re-creating that social institu- 
tion The creation of a new institution occurs m the moment of extemahza- 
hon, once externalized, it is objectified and once objectified, it acts back on 
the individual as an internalized entity As Berger and Luckmann sum it 
up "Society is a human product" (extemalizahon), "society is an objective 
reality" (objectivation), "man [sic] is a social product" (internalization) 83 
Returning once again to our example of friendship, let us consider its 
institutionalization When two individuals create a friendship in the 
moment of extemalizahon, it becomes an object (objectivation), which then 
acts back on them as something they have internalized Thus, forming a 
friendship can have various consequences for the friends m question, such 
as the use of a friend's time, energy, and other resources Consider for a 
moment the whole gamut of behaviors expected of a friend visiting a 
friend in the hospital or raring for a friend when she or he is sick, giving 
advice to a friend, lending money, giving gifts, writing letters, and even 
spending whole days with that friend In short, an institution which I 
helped create is acting back on me whenever a friend demands my time 
(objectivation), and when I choose to meet those demands (internalization), 

I am re-creating (externalizing) that institution again As an individual, I 
can act and react, I can create new institutions and re-create (and thus mam- 


80 

Robert R Faulkner and Douglas B McGaw, "Uneasj Homecoming Stag*.- in the 
Keen tr^' Transition of Vietnam Veterans," Urban Life, 6, no 3 (October 19//), 30S and 3] 3 

Berger and Luckmann, Tin Social Cotv-lnu-lion of Riahtv, pp 131-32 
“Jbid.p 130 
Ibid,p 61 
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tarn) old ones, but in either case reality is grounded in the ongoing process 
of interaction and negotiation 

As we mentioned above, Berger and Luckmann see the central ques- 
tion for sociological theory as "How is it possible that subjective meanings 
become objective facticities 7 " 84 Their primary interest is m the factors that 
make a given world more or less "real" and fully internalized 

An issue related to internalization is what Berger and Luckmann call 
leification, "the apprehension of the products of human activity as if they 
were something else than human products — such as facts of nature, results 
of cosmic laws, or manifestations of divme will Reification implies that 
man is capable of forgetting his own authorship of the human world, and 
further that the dialectic between man, the producer, and his products is 
lost to consciousness The reified world is, by definition, a dehumanized 
world " 85 

In The Sacied Canopy, Berger pictures the individual who reifies his 
social world as one who is living an alienated and meaningless life As 
Berger puts it, "The actor becomes only that which is acted upon " 86 The 
dialectic is lost, and the individual is no longer free but is a prisoner of his 
or her destiny Berger discusses the role of religion m this reification 
process 

One of tiie essential qualities of the sacred, as encountered in "religious expe- 
rience" is otherness, its manifestation as something totalitei ahiei [totally 
other] as compared to ordinary, profane human life The fundamental 
"recipe" of religious legitimation is the transformation of human products 
into supra- or non-human facticities The humanly marip world is explained in 
terms that deny its human production 87 

Thus, to the degree that religious beliefs convince individuals that they are 
not masters of their own fates, or that priestly roles are reserved for males, 
or that patriotism or anticommunism are sacred b eliefs , or that blind obedi- 
ence is a moral duty — to that degree religion, according to Berger, is aiding 
and abetting the reification process 

Finally, the theory of the social construction of reality argues that roles 
as well as institutions can be reified For instance, when an individual says, 

I must act m this way because of my position I have no choice," that indi- 
vidual is demonstrating a reified lock-step mentality Such a mentality min- 
imizes the choices available to people, and it exemplifies the situation 
wherein individuals have, indeed, forgotten their authorship of the human 
world 

^Ibid , p 18 

85 Ibid,p 89 
S6 

°“Berger, The Sacred Canopy, p 86 
87 Ibid , pp 87 and 89 
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This does not mean that responsible behavior and firm commitments 
imply reification Berger's theory takes account of individuals who reaffirm 
their responsibilities and choices, while bemg mindful of other alternatives 
available to them A friend who willingly gives scarce time or money m the 
name of friendship and a parent who says, "I must do this because of my 
responsibility to my child," are consciously re-creating social reality rather 
than reifying their positions 

We now turn to Dorothy Smith, a theorist who was strongly influ- 
enced by phenomenology, but who also used concepts from critical conflict 
theory m her effort to bridge the micro and macro levels of analysis 



PART THREE 

Dorothy E. Smith: Feminist Standpoint Theory 


BACKGROUND 


Born m Great Bntam m 1926, Dorothy E Smith worked as a secretary 
before enrolling at the London School of Economics, where she earned her 
bachelor's degree m 1955 Shortly thereafter she moved to the United States 
where she earned her doctorate m sociology at the University of California, 
Berkeley m 1963, returning there as lecturer m 1964r-66 Other academic 
appointments mclude the University of Essex m Great Britain, the 
University of British Columbia m Canada, and the University of Toronto, 
where smce 1977 she has held the rank of professor m the Department of 
Sociology m Education at the Ontario Institute for Studies m Education 
Dorothy Smith's writings are widely read and mcreasmgly cited 88 
She has been thnce honored by the American Sociological Association the 
Spring, 1992 edition of Sociological Theory featured a symposium on her 
work, in 1992, the ASA theory section organized a special session devoted 
to her books that demonstrate the depth and breadth of her theoretical 
work The Everyday World as Problematic A Feminist Sociology, The Conceptual 
Piactices of Power A Feminist Sociology of Knowledge, and Texts, Facts, and 
Femininity Exploring the Relations of Ruling, and m 1993 the American 
Sociological Association presented the Jessie Bernard Award to Dorothy 
Smith and Patricia Hill Collins 89 m recognition of their "scholarly work that 
has enlarged the horizons of sociology to encompass fully the role of 
women m society " The award further reads 


88 Leading feminist theorists like Joan Acker have acknowledged their debt to Smith's 
work See Acker's "Making Gender Visible," pp 65-81 in Wallace, ed , Feminism and 
Sociolos — *■” 6 


See Chapter Four, Part Four, where we discuss the theoretical contributions of 


Patnaa Hill Collins 
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Together these award recipients are part of a transformation of sociology 
Together they have extended the boundaries of sociology to include the stand- 
point, experiences, and concerns of women together they have extended the 
boundaries of gender scholarship to indude the intersection of race, dass, and 
gender Together they represent a sociology which seeks to empower women 
through a dialectic of theory and practice ^ 

As we mentioned m Chapter Four, Patricia Hill Collins drew on 
Smith's work when she extended standpoint theory to mclude race and 
dass as well as gender, and proceeded to analyze the more complex forms 
of oppression experienced by African- American women Here we look at 
the key elements of Dorothy Smith's theoretical work, followed by a discus- 
sion of the methodological implications 


STANDPOINT THEORY DEFINED 

Dorothy Smith's standpoint theory explores the everyday / everymght 
worlds of individuals situated m subordinate positions Although hers is a 
feminist standpoint theory, focusing on the perspectives of women, a stand- 
point theory could take the perspectives of other subordinated individuals, 
like the black women analyzed by Patnda Hill Collins Other standpoint 
theories could focus on poor white women and men, non-white women 
and men, and individuals belongmg to minority ethnic and religious 
groups outside modem Western society 

Smith's feminist standpoint theory includes both social structural and 
social psychological elements Like C Wright Mills, Anthony Giddens, 
Pierre Bourdieu, and Randall Collins, her work bridges the macrostructural 
and micromterachonal levels of analysis She describes her perspective as 
"a conjunction of the materialist method developed by Marx and Engels 
and Garftnkel's ethnomethodology . 91 Smith is interested in the structures of 
male domination as experienced by women m their everyday experiences, 
how they think and feel about those experiences 

Like Garfmkel, Smith wants to break the taboo regarding the ques- 
tioning of the social order, and to uncover the "taken-for-granted assump - 
tions" or "myths" operating in the interaction situation Her work is similar 
to the phenomenologists we mentioned at the beginning of this chapter 
who would view the realities of woman's nature, needs, role, and place in 

90 See "ASA Award Winners Reflect Broad Spectrum of Sociology/' Footnotes 21, no 7 
(October 1993), 13 

91 Dorothy E Smith, "Sociological Theory Methods of Writing Patriarchy," in Wallace 
(ed ), Feminism and Sociological Theory, p 60, See also The Everyday World As Problematic A 
Feminist Sociology of Knowledge (Boston Northeastern University Press, 1987), pp 8-9 where, in 
addition to Garfmkel and Mar\ and Engels, she acknowledges the influences of George 
Herbert Mead and Maurice Merleau-Ponty 
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society as systems of ideas constructed m past interactions and sus tain ed by 
present ongoing interaction Following Garfmkel, her approach is to treat as 
problematic what is taken for granted in women's everyday/everyiught 
world 92 Smith's aim is to develop a sociology founded on an investigation 
of the problematic of the everyday world, m particular, she wants to devel- 
op a sociology not about women but /or women, one that will give them a 
voice 

Inspired by Marx and Engels, who propose m The German Ideology to 
ground social science in die activities of actual individuals and their materi- 
al conditions. Smith explains the origins of her feminist standpoint theory 

I began thinking through how to develop sociological inquiry from the site of 
the experiencing and embodied subject as a sociology from the standpoint of 
women In the women's movement, we began to discover that we lived in a 
world put together in ways m which we had had very little say We dis- 
covered that we had been m various ways silenced, deprived of the authority 
to speak, and that our experience therefore did not have a voice, lacked 
mdeed a language, for we had taken horn the cultural and intellectual world 
created largely by men the terms, themes, conceptions of the subject and sub- 
jectivity, of feeling, emotion, goals, relations, and an object world assembled 
in textually mediated discourses and from the standpoint of men occupying 
the apparatuses of ruling We came to understand this organization of power 
as "patriarchy," a term that identified both file personal and the public rela- 
tions of male power 9 ^ 

As a result of their powerlessness in the patriarchal order. Smith 
argues that women experience a line of fault between what they know and 
what is "official" knowledge, and therefore live with a bifurcated con- 
sciousness Her debt to phenomenology is exemplified as she strives to 
decode the taken-for-granted assumptions m social institutions Smith's 
subjective experiences as the wife of a graduate student are an illustration 
She states 

I was hooked on sociology, he was not He loved the life, the good talk, and 
was passionately interested m people, but had little interest m sociology as 
inquiry or in its scholarly side. We had it the wrong way round in terms of the 
husband-wife relations of those times We were constantly involved m pre- 
tending it was otherwise, I worked on learning to displace, subdue, or conceal 
my interests, trying, though never very successfully, to acquire the styles of 
subordination proper for an American woman toward her husband Never 
being successful, I was g uilty and anxious. Bill impugned, angry, and embar- 
rassed 94 

^See p 246 at the beginning of this chapter, where we discuss GarfinheTs approach 
'^Dorothy E Smith, Texts, Facts, and Femmimty Exploring the Relations of Ruling (New 
i°rkRoutledge,1990)pp land 2 

'^Dorothy E Smith, "A Berkeley Education," in Kathryn P Meadow Orlans and Ruth 
fcxm 1806 ' eds ' Gender and the Academic Experience (Lincoln Um\ ersitj of Nebraska Press, 
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A key concept in Smith's standpoint theory is the lelahons of titling, or 
the ruling apparatuses, which include not only the state, but institutions of 
administration, government, management, and the professions that orga- 
nize, lead, and regulate contemporary societies Women and others who are 
not members of the dominant white male minority participate only margin- 
ally, if at all, m the relations of ruling Another autobiographical reflection 
provides an illustration of Dorothy Smith's marginality as a faculty member 
during her two years of teaching at the University of California, Berkeley 


For one term Shirley Starr was there as a visiting professor Shirley was one of 
the older generation of women scholars whose statistical brilliance had 
enabled them to establish themselves m research positions On die margins 
She gave me some advice She saw me one day running off my course outlines 
in the departmental office "Don't do your own mimeographing," she said 
"People will think you're a secretary " Smce I'd been a secretary, that didn't 
exactly freak me out, but I got the point The department was a caste system, 
faculty were male Forty-four men And me and Shirley for one semester 95 


Smith argues that the ruling apparatus is an organization of class 
implicating the dominant classes, which excludes not only the working 
class, but also women and " the many voices of women and men of color, of 
native peoples, and of homosexual women and men From different stand- 
points different aspects of the rulmg apparatus and of class come into 
view " 96 Smith argues that the standpoint of women is a place for the social 
scientist to start, opening up for exploration "the conceptual practices of the 
extralocal, objectified relations of ruling of what actual people do " 97 

While this aspect of Smith's work is an extension of the critical conflict 
tradition, her call for a woman-centered sociology could also be labeled by 
ethnomethodologists as a "violation of the scene" for main stream sociolo- 
gists, because her questions challenge taken-for-granted assumptions She 
agrees with Schutz' critique of the scientific attitude which "brackets" or 
suspends "the subjectivity of the thinker as a man among fellow men, 
including his bodily existence as a psychophysical human being within the 
world " 9S Smith therefore argues that exploring the "objectivity" which 
supports the ruling apparatus is a way for women and other subordinate 
groups not only to "make sense" of their social world, but also possibly to 
change it The following description of her approach reveals her debt to 
Garfinkel 


Q: *lbid , pp 47-4S 

y ..Smith, T!h El i rvdnv World a* Problematic A Feminist Sociology, p 107 

Dorothv T Smith, The Conceptual Practices of Pouvr A Feminist Sociology of Kut r > 1 ‘C 1 
(IWon \ortheaMem Um\ ersit\ Pre«, 1990), p 2S 

\tfri»d Schut/, "On Multiple Realities" In Collected Papers, \ol 1 (Th‘ 
liable Martinii*« \i]hoff, 1%21, p 24*>. quoted m Smith, The Eierydav World a< PrePta ' l 
p 70 
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It proposes an insider's sociology, that is, a systematically developed con- 
sciousness of society from within Beginning from where subject is actually 
located returns us to a social world arising m and known in and through the 
ongoing actual activities of actual people 

An insider's strategy takes concepts, ideas, ideology, and schemata as 
dimensions and organizers of the ongomg social process that we can grasp 
only as insiders, only by considering our own practices 100 An alternative 
sociology, from the standpoint of women, makes the everyday world its prob- 
lematic™ 1 

As we discussed earlier in this chapter, phenomenology questions the 
taken-for-granted assumptions, challenges culturally learned ideas, and treats 
as problematic what is taken-for-granted m order to understand the everyday 
world An illustration of this stance is found in Smith's discussion of feminini- 
ty She argues that a feminist exploration of femininity "means a shift away 
from viewing it as a normative order, reproduced through socialization, to 
which somehow women are subordinated Rather femininity is addressed as a 
complex of actual relations vested m texts " 102 By texts Smith is referring to 
official accounts which transmit and re-create the institutional order 103 Like 
Berger and Luckmann, Smith views gender relations as socially constructed 
In her analysis of a cosmetic display in a shopping mall. Smith 
emploj's the documentary method to show how the cosmetic displays doc- 
ument the underlying pattern, or the underlying social order She explains 
how the use of pastel colors (cream colored containers with pale pink tops 
surrounded by pmk and white flowers), and the expressions of softness 
through die use of lace and other delicate fabrics "code" femininity 

"Softness" in the discourse of femininity expresses a tenet of its doctrines — the 
feminine woman is yielding, pliant, and compliant The structuring of the 
coded image within the discourse enables its local appearances to function 
expressively She who wears the delicate, the floating, the diaphanous fabncs, 
the pastel colors, presents herself as a text to be read using the doctrines of 
femininity as interpretive schemata 104 

99 

Smith m Wallace (ed ), Feminism and Sociological Theory, p 38 

100 Smith, The Conceptual Practices of Power, p 202 

101 Ibid,p27 
102 r 

Dorothy E Smith, Texts, Facts, and Femininity Exploring the Relations ofRultng (New 
York Routledge, 1990), p 163 

103 Snuth contrasts the difference between an account that arises directly from the local 
tustoncal expenence of an individual with an official account (text) She gives the example of 
an account of what a witness to a confrontation between police and street people saw that was 
published m the form of a letter m an underground newspaper, and a rebuttal of that story 
n°m the mayor's office, the product of an official inquiry The latter was produced m an insti- 
tutional process, an objectified account (text) that was not located in the perspective and expe- 
dience of any particular individual See Smith in Wallace (ed ), Feminism and Sociological Theory, 
PP 39-40 

r „ 1Wsnut h, Texts, Facts, and Femininity, pp 176-177 There is some similarity here to 
Coffman's analysis of unspoken social assumptions about gender conveyed m magazme 
3 ' er bsements in his book Gender Advertisements See Chapter Four 
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The emphasis on insider's sociology, the importance of seriously look- 
ing at the actual location of the subject, suggests that there might be a num- 
ber of methodological implications to Smith's standpoint theory Indeed, 
Smith admits that she is primarily concerned with the methods of writing 
sociology 105 


METHODOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 


In addition to the example of her use of the documentary method in analyz- 
ing the cosmetic display mentioned above, Dorothy Smith also employs the 
"inner honzon " Earlier m this chapter we discussed Cicourel's critique of 
quantitative researchers, based on their focus on what he calls die "outer 
horizon" of scales and rankings, and the consequent omission of the "inner 
horizon" of subjective social action 

In her analysis of the work of a commission of inquiry into unex- 
plained deaths on an mfant ward m 1983, Dorothy Smith notes the dis- 
counting of women as speakers m public discourse 106 Both doctors and 
nurses were called m as witnesses, but the former were treated as authon- 
ties and as equals of the judges and lawyers on the commission By con- 
trast, the nurses were interrupted and badgered "one was asked if she 
were willing to submit to hypnosis, another if she would take a lie detector 
test, and yet another if she were willing to take 'truth serum As a conse- 
quence the inner horizon of the nurses was discounted and omitted m the 
inquiry Smith explains 

They were never treated in any way as professional authorities whose obser- 
vations of the situation on the ward, of the children's conditions, or of the 
actual routines of the work organization of care would be of equal relevance 
to the inquiry as the observations of physicians Their knowledge was never 
made use of It was not recognized as knowledge 107 

One would assume that most or all of the doctors m the above inquiry 
were male, though there is no mention of it m the account At that time the 
association of low status with females and high status with males was so 
taken for granted that it was not necessary to comment on the gender of the 
individuals mvolved 

Dorothy Smith's contribution, however, goes far beyond the use and 
clarification of phenomenological research methods In fact, much of 
Dorothy Smith's work can be depicted as an enlarging and repattemmg of 
sociological inquiry She has stated that she does not see her work as a 


105 Smith, The Everyday Wot Id as Problematic, p 106 
106 Smith, The Conceptual Practices of Power, p 102 
107 Ibid 
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"totalizing theory," but rather "a method of inquiry, always ongoing, opening 
things up, discovering an inquiry relevant to the politics and practices of 
progressive struggle, whether of women or of other oppressed groups " 10 ' t 
In tins sense she is extending beyond the methodology of phenomcnolog\ , 
and drawing heavily on the critical conflict approach 

The standpoint of women that Smith proposes does not forget the 
body, "it never leaves the actual location of the subject " She argues that 
women's experience of oppression is "grounded in male control, use, domi- 
nation of our bodies " She explains 

The knowing subject is always located in a particular spatial and temporal 
site, a particular configuration of the everyday /evervmght world Inqutn is 
directed towards exploring and explicating what she does not know — the 
social relations and organization pervading her world but invisible in it ,(M 

It is here that Smith reveals the transformational direction of her 
inquiry She makes it clear that her major concern is with "what we con- 
front in transforming oppressive relations " She w r ants a sociology that is 
capable of "exploring and mapping actual organization and relations that 
are invisible but active m the everyday /everymght sites where people take 
up resistance and struggle, capable of producmg a knowledge that extends 
and expands their and our grasp of how things are put together and hence 
their and our ability to organize and act effectively " n0 

Although Smith states that she uses this method of inquiry' primarily 
from the standpoint of women in contemporary capitalism, she presents 
some examples of researchers ivho have deployed this method on other 
topics related to the relations of ruling a "study of late nineteenth-century 
Bengali theater in the formation of ruling-class consciousness", an "in\ obli- 
gation of how teachers' work is shaped by the economic status oJ the homes 
of the children they teach", and "the investigation of the experience ot gav 
students in high school, which explores through that experience the distinc- 
tly social organization of their oppression " U1 


CONCLUSION 

As we ha\e seen, phenomenology' is far from being comention.il or tr.uli- 
h onal sociology' It is distrusted by many mainstream sociologists pertnu- 
tarlv those w’ho favor quantitatu e research It is not surprising that phi 

lnq 
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nomenologists found it difficult to get their work published in the 1970s, a 
dilemma they sometimes shared with symbolic mteractiomsts The emer- 
gence of journals like Journal of Contemporary Ethnography (formerly raile d 
Urban Life and Culture) was extremely important because it created a chan- 
nel for the publication of ethnographic studies Now, however, even a 
mainstream journal like American Sociological Review has phenomenologists 
serving as editors and associate editors 

In addition, there are an mcreasmg number of publications devoted 
exclusively to theory which publish the work of phenomenologists, for 
example. Sociological Theory, Current Perspectives in Sociological Theory, Theory 
and Society, and Theory, Culture and Society For sociologists interested m 
applymg the ideas of feminists like Dorothy Smith and Patricia Hill Collins, 
a number of new journals, many interdisciplinary, have emerged smce the 
explosion of research on gender which began m the 1960s, including Gender 
and Society, Signs, Feminist Studies, Sex Roles, Resources for Feminist Research, 
and Women's Studies International Forum 112 

Other characteristics shared by symbolic mteractiorasm and phenome- 
nology include the view of the individual as an active, knowledgeable (and 
even sometimes emotional) subject, and a disdain for any research methodol- 
ogy m which the individual is passive To use C Wnght Mills' terms, both 
perspectives have a negative view of "grand theory" and "abstracted empiri- 
cism " Phenomenology and symbolic mteractiorasm have different and com- 
plementary contributions to make at the level of microsociological analysis 
One of the things ethnomethodology shares with functionalism is that 
it has been the subject of an attack by a president of the American 
Sociological Association m a presidential address Recall that George C 
Homans used his presidential address as an occasion to attack Parsons, 
Smelser, and the functionalists In like manner, Lewis Coser chose in his 
presidential address to attack ethnomethodology His chief criticism was 
that the ethnomethodological perspective ignores "institutional factors in 
general, and the centrality of power in social interaction m particular " 113 
Why does Garfmkel, for instance, "make trouble" or "violate the 
scene' 7 He does not aim to change the social system but simply to see what 
people do to bring back a semblance of order when th ei r social world is dis- 
rupted Garfmkel doesn't "make trouble" to illustrate that the social system 
is exploitative or to pomt up imbalances m power and resources, as does 
Dorothy Smith Rather, m functionalist terms, Garfmkel is introducing 
strain mto a situation, and is mterested m how people bring this particular 
situation back to equilibrium 

For an overview of the journals launched by feminists in the late 1960s and early 
1970s, see Jessie Bernard, "The Dissemination of Feminist Thought 1960 to 1988" pp 23-33 in 
Ruth A Wallace, ed , Feminism and Sociological Theory 

113 Coser, "Presidential Address Two Methods m Search of Substance," p 696 See 
Chapter Two and Chapter Three 
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INTRODUCTION 

Theories of rational choice are guided by die assumption that people are 
rational and base their actions on what they perceive to be the most effec- 
tive means to their goals In a world of scarce resources this means con- 
stantly weighing alternative means against alternative ends and choosing 
between them, hence the term rational choice 

Theories of this type are most closely associated with economics 
Indeed, the approach can be expressed through the commonplace phrase 
that "there is a price for everything and everything has its price " This is not 
to imply, however, that conventional economic affairs— production, 
employment, and the sale of goods— are the only truly important facts m 
explaining social behavior Rather, what rational choice theorists are sug- 
gesting is that the way to understand much of how people behave toward 
each other is by seeing them as rational decision makers m a world of 
scarcity 1 

We can give a good example of how this perspective works by exam- 
ining the rise in the divorce rate m recent years Commentators have sug- 
gested a number of possible influences affluence, welfare payments, chang- 
ing moral values, and legal changes that make the process of divorce easier 
Social scientists usmg a rational choice perspective start with the essential 
fact that all divorces involve mdividuals making choices about whether or 
not to stay married They then ask what it is that makes many more people 
than m the past choose divorce 

John Scanzom, for example, uses this approach to argue that an urban 
economy, rising salaries, and increased job openings for women are crucial 
because they make divorce an increasingly practicable option for women 
financially 2 We can see what Scanzom means if we imagine two women m 
their late thirties, the first a farmer's wife m the nineteenth-century 
American Midwest and the second a contemporary woman in Los Angeles 
or Pans The first is almost bound to stay with her husband, even if he is 
frequently drunk and violent In her area there are almost no jobs open to 
single women, let alone divorced women with children (and no welfare 
benefits either) The whole family, adults and children, must work to gam a 
livelihood on the farm 

The modem woman, by contrast, probably has at least secretarial 

She could, for example, get a job as a medical secretary, take a small 
apartment in a modem high-rise building, and support both herself and her 
children on her salary alone Because of the development of modem contra- 

1 And of uncertainty The fact that I cannot predict the future does not mean that I have 
rant ^ om cannot adopt perfectly rational strategies based on what I do know See 

^ohn Scanzom, Power Polities in the American Marriage (Englewood Cliffs, N J Prenbce- 
Inc, 1972) 
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ceptives, she need not even resign herself to celibacy If she finds that her 
relationship with her husband is very unsatisfactory, let alone if he actively 
maltieats her, the choice of divoice is therefore a much more attractive one 
You can piobably think of several people you know who have made that 
choice Rational choice theorists approach divorce, the decision whether or 
not to marry at all, and a wide range of othei social behavior in terms of 
people's choices and the considerations that enter mto them 

In sociology, the best-known examples of rational choice approaches 
have been those associated with "exchange theory " Exchange theorists 
conceptualize social interaction as an exchange of tangible or intangible 
goods and services, rangmg from food and shelter to social approval or 
sympathy People choose whether to participate in an exchange after they 
have examined the costs and the rewards of alternative courses of action, 
and have chosen the most attractive In Simmel's words, "all contacts 
among men rest on the schema of giving and returning the equivalence " 3 
The best-known works on exchange theory were written m the 1960s, 
after which, for a number of years, mterest m a rational choice perspective 
declmed among sociologists In other disciplines the opposite was true 
Political scientists are mcreasmgly concerned with "public choice," or the 
application of the lational choice perspective to the public goods with 
which political science is concerned Thus, topics such as voting behavior 
and union membership have been analyzed in terms of the exchange of 
votes or membership for specific rewards, 4 while the "game theory" aspects 
of rational choice dominate current work on international relations and mil- 
itary strategy 5 In social psychology, Thibault and Kelley's analysis of 
groups is based on the premise that whether people choose to have any- 
thing to do with each other depends on whether they get more out of die 
relationship than they would from alternatives "Interdependence matri- 
ces" are used to specify how attractive vanous combinations of behaviors 
are to group participants, and the authors then analyze how people control 
each other's behavior m terms of these matrices 6 Much recent work in biol- 

3 Georg Simmel, The Sociology of Georg Stnimcl (Glencoe, 111 The Free Press, 1950) 

4 Key texts include Anthony Downs, An Economic Theoiy of Democracy (New York 
Harper and Row, 1957), and Mancur Olson, The Logic of Collective Action Public Goods and the 
Theory of Groups (Cambndge Harvard University Press, 1965) Seepp 318-40, for a discussion 
of the rational choice perspective on "macrosociologicar concerns 

5 "Game theory," formulated m terms of rational expectations and strategies for winning, 
is the vanant of rational choice analysis which is most important here see below pp 305-10 
Stewart Wood and lam McLean provide an overview of recent work m "Recent Work in Game 
Theoiy and Coalition Theory,” Political Studies, forthcoming See especially Michael Nicholson, 
Rationality and the Analysis of International Conflict (Cambndge Cambndge University Press, 
1992) and Peter Ordeshook, A Political Theory Prtmei (London Routledge 1992) In 1994, the 
Nobel Prize for Economics was awarded to three leading developers of "game theoiy " 

6 Harold H Kelley and John W Thibault, Intel peisonal Relations A Theory of 
Intel dependence (New York John Wiley, 1978) See also John W Thibault and Harold H Kelley, 
The Social Psychology ofGioups (New York John Wiley, 1959) 
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ogy and, especially, sociobiology, similarly starts from a rational choice per- 
spective 7 

Perhaps because the approach seems so productive m other disci- 
plines, there is now a renewed interest in rational choice among sociolo- 
gists Neil Smelser, one of the most important sociologists working in the 
Parsoman functionalist tradition, sees it as the "mam item on the agenda of 
most social scientists m the 1990s " Work directly concerned with "social 
exchange" and rational choice is growing m volume, for example m the 
journal Rationality and Society While most is concerned with individual and 
small group behavior, a number of works on institutional, macro-level 
issues also start explicitly from a rational choice perspective As so often m 
sociological theory, the case for a rational choice approach is made m con- 
junction with attacks on other approaches For example, Peter Abell argues 
that structuralist and post-modern theories, "when stopped of their verbal 
pretensions and quasi-philosophical veneer, appear to be rapidly leading us 
nowhere [R]ahonal choice theory must be given pnde of place " 8 

Within the sociological tradition, small group analysis is most strong- 
ly associated with the theories of George Homans, and institutional analysis 
with the exchange theory of Peter Blau This chapter discusses the work of 
both theorists m some detail However, in looking first at the 
individual/small group and then the institutional level, it also considers the 
work of other theorists, mcluding Richard Emerson, James Coleman and 
Michael Hechter, and the importance of some of the recent general proposi- 
tions used by rational choice theorists working m the field as a whole 


INTELLECTUAL ROOTS 

Exchange theory's stress on people's rationality bears a strong resemblance 
to the outlook of many nineteenth-century thinkers The nineteenth century 
was a period when both economists and many philosophers emphasized 
individual activity and choice The utilitarians, for example, described peo- 
ple as "self-interested" in the sense of desiring pleasure, bemg averse only 
to pain, and actively pursuing their desires They also argued that behavior 
was more or less moral according to the amount of "utility" it bestowed on 
numbers of individuals Economics built upon the work of Adam Smith 
snd retained his emphasis on understanding economic activity as the result 
°f individuals' myriad choices and decisions 9 


'See Chapter Seven 

100 „ 8Peter Ab ell, "Homo Soaologicus Do We Need Hun/Her?" Sociological Tlieon/ 9 2 (Fall 
W91), 195-198 

uhl 9 ' Ve ^ are economics, the normative part of mainstream economics, assumes, with the 
tanans, that courses of action should be nidged according to the total amount of uhhtv 
bestow- on individuals 
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Early sociologists, by contrast, showed little interest in an exchange 
perspective The sole major exception was Georg Simmel, who, as we have 
seen, 10 was mterested m identifying universal characteristics of human 
behavior He was particularly concerned with why and how people move 
from isolation to different forms of contact with each other 11 like modem 
social exchange theorists, he argued that their motive was to satisfy needs 
and pursue individual goals Simmel also suggested that although the 
returns people receive may not be equal, then interactions are always char- 
acterized by some form of reciprocity and should therefore be viewed as 
lands of exchange Blau, m particular, makes use of Simmers work 

However, Simmel's concept of interaction as exchange was not elabo- 
rated or much used by the succeeding generation of sociologists The major 
intellectual influences on those sociologists who have adopted a rational 
choice perspective are found instead m other areas of social science anthro- 
pology, economics, psychology, and, more recently, public choice theory m 
political science and the theory of games 

Anthropology and the Importance of the Gift 

Many of the great twentieth-century anthropologists have been con- 
cerned with the central role exchange plays m social life One of the most 
important was Bronislaw Malinowski (1884-1942), whose emphasis on long 
periods of fieldwork and intimate acquaintance with a particular culture 
played a crucial role m the development of modem anthropology He spent 
many years among the Trobriand Islanders of the Melanesian Islands, 
where he concluded that mutual exchange is the basis of social cohesion 

Trobnand society is founded on the principle of legal status [involving] 
well-balanced chains of reciprocal services The whole division into totenuc 
clans, clans of a local nature and into village communities, is characterized 
by a game of give and take [MoreoverJ reciprocity, the give-and-take 
principle, reigns supreme also within the nearest groups of 
kinsmen [The] most unselfish relation, that between a man and his sister, 
[is] founded on mutuality and the repayment of services 12 


The Gift In examining exchange, we can draw a distinction between, 
on the one hand, institutions that have no independent purpose outside of 
exchanging or "gift giving" and, on the other, "instrumental" exchange, 
which characterizes interactions that take place primarily so that people 

“Chapter Three, "Intellectual Roots " 

“D Levine, E Carer, and E Miller, "Simmel's Influence on American Sociology 
American Journal of Sociology, 81 (1976), 112-32 

“Bronislaw Malinowski, Crime and Custom in Savage Society (London Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1926), pp 46-48 See also Chapter Two, p 26 
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may obtain things they want Although Malinowski's discussion of recipro- 
cal services covers both kinds, anthropology has paid special attention to 
the former 

Among the best-known examples of institutionalized reciprocal gift 
giving is the Kula, a Trobnand ceremony that fascmated Malinowski At 
regular intervals, the men from an island community would row out 
toward another island, meet its inhabitants, and exchange bracelets for 
necklaces of shells These bracelets and necklaces were highly prized, but 
they had no obvious use Instead, they were kept until the next exchange 
and then passed on again, so that the same ceremonial jewelry traveled 
year after year around the "Kula Ring " 

Anthropologists and exchange theorists argue that a crucial aspect of 
such exchanges is the way they bmd society together through mutual oblig- 
ations and so mcrease "social cohesion " It is not difficult to find other 
examples Homer's Greek kings exchanged gifts continually, 13 and so do 
modem Americans — Christmas is unlikely to be uncommercialized m a 
hurry Indeed, the role of gifts in establishing friendly relations is demon- 
strated every time we offer a visitor coffee The reciprocal friendly gesture 
of accepting makes endless cups of tepid liquid an occupational hazard for 
social workers or the clergy 

Anthropologists have argued that there are also less obvious 
exchanges of a similar kind the exchanges of marriage partners Tnbal soci- 
eties generally have very complex and precise rules about marriage, for 
example, that a girl should always (or never) marry a father's sister's son, 
and a boy, conversely, a mother's brother's daughter Claude Levi-Strauss, 
the famous French anthropologist, attempted to make sense of these rules by 
analyzing kinship groups and marriages as a system of alliances From this 
viewpoint, wives are the most valuable gifts of all and hence the most effec- 
tive exchange with which to cement an alliance and ensure social cohesion 14 
Anthropologists are also aware of the relationship between power and 
the exchange of gifts In his book The Gift, Marcel Mauss (1872-1950) 
emphasized the "obligatory and interested" nature of gifts and other forms 
°f exchange 15 Gifts, he argued, are intrinsically bound up with the way 
power and precedence are determined in a society, for receivers of gifts cue at 
"disadvantage vis-a-vis the donor unless they can discharge their obligations 
y making an equal return This concern with the role of exchanges in creat- 
^SPower relationships has been adopted by exchange theorists, especially 

Finley, The World of Odysseus, rev ed (Harmondsworfh, Middlesex Penguin 

s _ n . 14 daude Uvi-Strauss, The Elementary Structures of Kinship, rev ed (London Eyre and 
1969 )> Robin Fox, Kinship and Marriage (Hannondsworth, Middlesex Penguin 
196 7) See also Chapter Seven, pp 348-51, 381 
Marcel Mauss, The Gift (Glencoe, D1 The Free Press, 1954), p 1 
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A characteristic of some sociological variants of rational choice theo- 
ry — and particularly exchange theory — is their concern with the existence 
of recurrent generalized norms governmg social exchange 16 Most often 
cited is the existence of a binding norm of reciprocity, and for this, too, the 
debt is to anthropology Mauss, for example, argues that one must make 
return or mcur hostility or loss of status from people other than those 
directly involved 17 Reciprocity is a rule enforced by society Malinowski is 
somewhat less precise, but he too implies the existence of a socially 
enforced obligation to reciprocate 

Economics, Profit, and Price 

The central corpus of economic theory developed by such great econo- 
mists as Adam Smith, David Ricardo, and Carl Menger rests on certain 
premises about individual psychology and its implications for people's 
behavior m the marketplace Rational choice theonsts similarly start with 
individual psychology 18 and apply the same premises to behavior that does 
not mvolve the exchange of material goods for money, the production of 
goods for sale, or the workings of the "economy " Like economists, they 
emphasize how important it is that we live in a world of scarcity, where we 
cannot have all the goods, or status, or emotional support we might like 
Rational choice theonsts adopt four of the basic propositions of economics 

1 Individuals are rational profit-maximizers, making decisions on the basis of 
their tastes and preferences 

2 The more of something an individual has, the less mterested he or she will be 
in yet more of it 

3 The paces at which goods and services will be sold in a free market are deter- 
mined directly by the tastes of prospective buyers and sellers The greater the 
demand for a good, the more "valuable" it will be and the higher will be its 
pnce The greater the supply, the less valuable it will be and the lower will be 
its pace 

4 Goods will generally be more expensive if they are supplied by a monopolist 
than if they are supplied by a number of firms in competition with each other 

The first two propositions are assumptions about people's basic psy- 
chological makeup For all their apparent simplicity, they can be used to 
make some very concrete predictions about behavior. They are, moreover, 
far from universally accepted For example, for many years people have 
debated whether there exists a "cycle of poverty" in which people are 

16 This is especially striking because, on the whole, rational choice theonsts do not like 
"normative" explanations 

17 See Alvin Gouldner, "The Norm of Reciprocity A Preliminary Statement," Atnencmt 
Sociological Review, 25 (I960), 161-78 

18 This is most explicit m the case of George Homans' theories of "elementary social 
behavior " 
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trapped, largely by their own values and actions, for generation after gener- 
ation Some proponents of tins view have argued that one reason for the 
continuing poverty of the underdeveloped nations is that peasants in these 
countries are too conservative and wedded to tradition to adopt new farm- 
ing techniques 

This argument implies a sort of irrationality in human behavior, after 
all, what is at stake is not some esoteric objective but a universal human 
desire for material comfort and security It is also an argument that econo- 
mists and rational choice theorists find inadequate They assume that peas- 
ants are as interested in increasing their profits (or "utility") as anyone else, 
and they are mistrustful of "culture" or the "weight of tradition" as an 
explanation of behavior Thus, throughout the world, peasants tend to farm 
several scattered plots of land, even though, on average, consolidating these 
plots and ships could raise output by at least 10 percent For people who are 
often dose to starvation, this seems quite irrational, until you realize that 
scattered plots make an)' particulai family less at risk from "local" disasters, 
such as mildew, flooding, or wandering animals The village community has 
no way of insuring people against the risks of consolidation, so peasants, 
quite rationally, stick with an "mdividual-level, safety-first" strategy 19 

Economists tend to concentrate on situations m which they can com- 
pare the fmandal benefits of alternative courses of action They can predict 
with considerable success that shifts m "payoffs" will produce shifts m peo- 
ple's choices, for example, there seems to be a definite link between the 
number of people enrolling m college and the financial benefits of a 
degree 20 Sociologists often are interested in situations where there is no 
convenient measure of price or profit 21 Even here, however, rational choice 
theorists believe that one can frequently compare the relative payoffs of dif- 
ferent actions quite dearly Therefore, one can explain or predict people's 
actions accurately even without being able to put an exact value on each 
possibility 

The second of the propositions above, which is also a statement about 
human psychology, is the law of "diminishing marginal utility " This law 
dedares that as the amount of a good consumed increases, its marginal util- 
% (that is, the extra utility that one gams by consuming another unit of it) 


^Samuel L Popkm, The Rational Peasant The Political Economy of Rural Society at Vietnam 
(Berkeley University of California Press, 1979) See especially pp 49-51 Strictly speaking, the 
problem with consolidation is that it produces greater variance m yields from year to year 

a Of course, they are not predicting the behavior of every individual Rational choice 
eon sts would agree with symbolic m teracli o nists that an enormous number of factors tnflu- 
® w * an individual's decision to go to college However, shifts in the importance a degree 
makes to one's earnings make a difference "at the margin", that is, they tip the scales one w ay 
0r Mother for some individuals and so affect the total size of enrollments 

"^Richard Emerson made some attempts to provide a theory of alue in social 
^change see pp 294r-94, 304 For a discussion of whether "utility maximization" is a testable 
Proposition or a tautology, see pp 294-96 
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tends to decrease and so, therefore, does the amount people will pay for it 
For example, if it is a very hot day and you are very thirsty, you will be pre- 
pared to pay a lot for a first cold dnnk A second drink, however, will be 
worth considerably less, and you may well forgo it if you can get it only for ' 
a lot of money 

If you think back to high school dating, you can see this same process 
at work At first, you probably valued any proof that you were not unat- 
tractive, and so you dated people m whom you weie only mildly interested 
or who made great demands on you But every relationship that made you 
more self-confident correspondingly made a date as such less valuable You 
could hold out for more or be prepared to give less, and you could end a 
relationship that m the past might have been important enough to you to 
continue Homans m particular draws on this proposition m his analyses of 
interpersonal and small group behavior 

The third and fourth of the propositions which rational choice theo- 
rists share with economists concern the price at which people will exchange 
things Again, sonologists extend these propositions beyond the market- 
place and argue that other forms of social mteraction or exchange also 
mvolve pnces that are determined by supply, demand, and the degree to 
which would-be buyers can get what they want only from a smgle, monop- 
olistic supplier For example, theorists analyzing the "marriage market" in 
these terms would pomt out that it is successful and wealthy men who, on 
the avetage, have the prettiest wives They explam this by the fact that suc- 
cess (or power) and female beauty are both valued and scarce qualities, 
each of which can therefore command a high price When people refer to a 
younger, pretty second (or third) wife as a "trophy wife" they are acknowl- 
edging exactly this phenomenon 

An individual who monopolizes valued qualities and powers is in an 
even better position A pre-twentieth-centuiy monarch, for example, could 
obtain as casual mistresses women who would hold out for marriage with 
any other men Recent work in the rational choice tradition has focused 
increasingly on the importance of complete or partial monopolies as a way 
of analyzing power and dependence 

While anthropology contributes a view of society as a network of 
exchanges regulated by the norm of reciprocity, it is from economics that 
rational choice theorists draw most of the basic propositions used to explain 
particular phenomena Consequently, their approach also shares economics 
limitations Its users are generally not concerned with exp lain ing the origins 
of people's beliefs, values, and tastes but take them as given and address 
themselves to the behavior that follows Fortunately, this is not as restrictive 
as it sounds, since there are a good number of basic and universal human 
desires Assuming no more than that people value money, power, social 
esteem, and, of course, survival, they can build up quite detailed theories 
about friendship, status differences, and social discontent — just as very sum- 
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lar assumptions about what makes up "self-interest" underlie conflict theo- 
mts' detailed analyses of inequality, conflict, and change 

Behaviorist Psychology and the Theory of Games 

Especially in analyses of individual behavior and its consequences, 
there are two final but important influences on the rational choice 
approach They share a concern for formal deductive argument, and, once 
again, both are from outside sociology proper Behavionst psychology was 
very important for the development of exchange theory, although, in more 
recent years, concepts and models drawn from the theoiy of games have 
increasingly been adopted for sociological analysis 22 

In formulating his version of exchange theory, George Homans turned 
to the behavioral school of experimental psychology founded by his friend 
B F Skmner He wanted direct evidence of foe validity of propositions that 
economists tend to treat as assumptions Behavioral psychology takes foe 
position that in studying behavior, one can avoid hypotheses about unob- 
servable phenomena Experimental psychologists of this school try to avoid 
making statements about foe "black box" of a human (or animal) mind that 
cannot be directly tested or falsified Instead, they attempt to construct a 
satisfactory theory of behavior that deals only with the overt responses that 
result from observable standi— not with foe thoughts or feelings that lead 
people or animals to react to stimuli m a particular way Mead and foe sym- 
bolic mterachomsts argue against this theory vehemently, stressing instead 
the importance of internal and unobservable perceptions and meanings 

In fact, exchange theory, in common with rational choice theories as a 
whole, does make statements about unobservable phenomena, especially 
about people's values For exchange theory, the importance of behavioral psy- 
chology's propositions is that they are consistent with economics, thus 
Richard Emerson, too, uses foe vocabulary of operant conditioning in much of 
his exchange theory The congruence of economics and psychology strength- 
exchange theory's argument that these principles apply to all areas of 
social life Thus, Homans writes, "We believe that foe propositions of behav- 
ioral psychology are foe general explanatory propositions of all foe social sci- 
ences Accordingly, they are the general propositions of economics 23 


22 The theory of games has itself reached a wider audience because its approach is used 
T man y of die most influential writers on public choice The way in which rational choice the- 
p 0es cr °ss disciplinary boundaries is encapsulated in the award of a Nobel Pnze for 
cononucs to James Buchanan, whose work on public choice has had an enormous effect on 
P^cal science, as well as bv the award of the same pnze (m a different year) to mathematical 
game theorists 


^George C Homans, Social Behavior Its Elementary Forms, rev ed (New York Harcourt 
“ race Jovanovich, 1974), p 67 Copyright 1974 by Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc Reprinted 
^permission of the publishers See also George C Homans, "Fundamental Social Processes, 

J Smelser, ed , Sociology (New York John Wiley, 1967), pp 27-78 
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Psychology is also an important influence m the area m which sociological 
variants of rational choice theory are most distinct their concern with the 
"morality of social exchange " 24 Either economic man does not recognize the 
existence of a raw deal — or a "fair pnce" — or he takes what comes to him in 
silence Hus hardty describes the people we know (and are), full of ideas and 
disagreements about what is our due or what we "ought" to pay or get The 
more the issue in question affects our daily lives, the more vehement our con- 
cern with what is nght or fair The debate about the dinsion of property after 
a divorce (and the justification for "palimony") offers a very fruitful hunting 
giound for those m seaich of conflicting notions of justice 

Although experimental psychologists are not concerned with justice - 
per se, they are mterested m what happens when expectations are not ful- 
filled — for example, when a looked-for reward fails to materialize Their 
evidence on the way people and animals react is the basis of much of 
Homans' discussion of "distributive justice " 

The theory of games, by comparison, is concerned very much with par- 
ticular sets of choices and alternatives and with identifying recurrent dilem- 
mas and strategies In discussing conflict theory, we noted that it tends to 
see social life as a "zero-sum game," m which one person's gam is necessan- 
ly another's loss However, games theory as a whole is concerned with a far 
wider range of situations than this Its best-known example is the "pnsoner's 
dilemma," 25 but the theory's value and interest to sociologists lies not in the 
range of diffeient possible "games" devised but m the number of social situ- 
ations which can be seen as examples of one or another type Sociologists 
mterested m phenomena as diverse as the expansion of higher education, 
the lobbying success of the Sierra Club, and the development of military 
strategy have discovered that finding the underlying "game structure" helps 
them to analyze both past events and likely developments 

Most of the perspectives discussed m this text concentrate on either 
the micro o; the macro level Although this division applies to most individ- 
ual theorists working m the rational choice tradition, it is not true of the 
perspective as a whole While some of the best-known work covered here — 
and especially that associated with exchange theory — is very much focused 
on small group behavior, other theorists are expressly concerned ivith 
structural and institutional analysis 

Part One of this chapter covers theory and research work that is con- 
cerned predominantly with individual actions and behavior It looks first at 
the basic propositions associated with exchange theory, especially the work 
of George Homans, and then at the implications of assumptions about mdi- 


24 Anthony Heath, Rational Choice and Social Exchange (Cambridge Cambridge 
University Press, 1976) In discussing the distinction between the rational and the moral de- 
ments in social exchange, as well as for his numerous other perceptive remarks, we are indebt- 
ed to Anthony Heath's analyses of exdiange theory 
^Seepp 307-307 
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udual rationality for the analysis of a wide range of social pin mm* - V *' 
Two looks at rational choice perspectives on social structure fin • * 1 «r • 
theon' of Peter Blau is described in detail, ns are mmiw rcu .v. v 
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perspective to answering the fundamental sociological ijtuMmn V»t »• m 
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m PART ONE 

^ Rational Choice and Individual Behavior 


GEORGE HOMANS: ELEMENTARY SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 

Modern social exchange theory is associated primanh with tv <» *•» 
gists George Caspar Homans and Peter M Blau George Homan* tl‘'li‘ VW| 
was a Boston Brahmin, bom — most unusualh for a sociologist -ink* »»• • *■* 
the city's great Yankee families 26 In his autobiogrnphi I Ionian* noti * 

To use words that now provoke scorn, the Brahmin* \ i”« 1 1 nth "> ' 
ladies Other people were not We were not able to tm.*k ns* i"* 1 ' 
our port, defiance in our eve" — whom wore we eoim; to u< ‘ *' 

talked about class Ne\ erthcless we were clo** con*ciou* in P r ‘*t* 
sociologists are class conscious but u*ualh about oth«*r p« '-e * * ’ 

their own 27 

At Harvard, Homans studied English, not *ocioh\,\ N ' ,,r ' 1 ' * - 

maintained 

"If I learned no theoretical, I learned much pru*u i l *o o ' ’ 
route* b\ which a person gets interested m tin* s , i'' i * ' • 

ronment in which people are highh con*cu*u* o? * 1 ' 1 r< 

holds good more otten o! nucro-*ocioloei*t* hH i ’i ‘ '* ’* * 

the face-to-face interaction* of per*on* thnnotr'ss ' ^ ' 

w ith the characteristic* of w hole *ocietie* l>"i*i.' «■ ' 

*ociolog\ are the law * of *nobberv anu an u.w « r ' *' * 
lound Han ard to a high degrei mkpIU n*"* >> '* 
phra*e * 1 ' 

The "final clubs' were at the core ot pit’ •' ’ * 
v aip depended on a mixture of qualities — pv*«‘ * ' 

*'h! i**, religion. and ethnic background iHo"'*' 
t'lber sardonic, was In no mean* tLi T *v'‘ " * 

^ M s ft * s if t r % ' 

* ,i (. J > % r 

t \ I I r '“s '* 1 ' K x \ ' ' i 
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of small groups and the way in which social approval is engendered — the 
core, in fact, of Homans' later theory— are mdeed typified in the operation 
of "final dubs," fraternities and sororities 

Homans spent his whole academic career at Harvard, interrupted 
only by four and a half years m the wartime Navy. He came to sociology 
"because I had nothing better to do" when a postgraduation newspaper job 
disappeared with the Depression Unemployed and m Cambridge, he 
accepted an invitation to attend a seminar on Pareto, whose sociology was 
then almost unknown m America Homans ended up collaborating with 
Charles Curtis on An Intioduction to Paieto and soon thereafter was elected 
to the Harvard Society of Fellows as a sociologist Homans, who never 
earned — or studied for — a doctorate, was a president of the American 
Sociological Association, and m 1988, while professor emeritus at Harvard, 
he was awarded the association's Distinguished Scholarship Award In an 
obituary notice m the Haivaid Gazette, his colleagues noted that 

Homans was a dedicated teacher who generously gave time to his students 
In the way he related to students and colleagues, it was difficult to detect any 
difference based on their age, sex, rank, or social status He had little patience 
m the late 1960s with the "wafflmgs of the foolish, hypocritical, and self- 
nghteous 'liberals,'" but he believed m civility without regard to status and 
numbered among his friends, students and colleagues of all political persua- 
sions 29 

The influence of Pareto remains clear m Homans' later work, notably 
m his concern with the basic laws of psychology that underpin human 
behavior, his receptiveness to concepts generally associated with econom- 
ics, and his desire to establish full "deductive" theories or explanations 
However, Homans' work was also always stimulated by his wide range of 
friends working in other disciplines and mvolved both anthropology and 
English history, in which he taught a course for many years 

The results of Homans' mterest in small group research were synthe- 
sized first m The Human Gioup ^ He then turned to the basic principles of 
human activity which he came to see as underlying small group behavior 
These he set out in his most important book on what has come to be known 
as exchange theory, Social Behavioi Its Elementary Foi ms 31 

By "elementary social behavior" Homans means behavior that appears 
and reappears whether or not people plan on its doing so Homans believed 
elementary social behavior can be explained by basic propositions about mdi- 


29 Mmute placed upon the records at a meeting of the Harvard Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, February 11, 1992, reprinted in the Harvard Gazette, March 6, 1992 

George C Homans, The Human Group (New York Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1950) 
31 George C Homans, Social Behavioi Its Elementary Foi ms (Harcourt Brace and World, 
1961) Reprinted by permission of the publishers References in this chapter are mostly to the 
1974 revised edition, which incorporates substantial changes in Homans' theories 
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vidual psychology and motivation He argued consistently that satisfactory 
explanation of social phenomena must ultimately be "psychological" explana- 
tions, that psychological principles are the basic building blocks of explanation 
in all the social sciences, and, indeed, that there are no such things as purely 
"sociological" explanations — something, he points out, that is also true of his- 
tory without apparently causing histonans much discomfort 32 

Presidents of the American Sociological Association frequently have 
used the presidential address to make controversial statements about the 
state of sociology In 1964, Homans employed his to argue that because 
functionalism had rejected psychological propositions, it had been unable 
to generate explanations "Let us get men back m, and let us put some 
blood m them," he argued 33 His theory is a worked-out statement of this 
position 

The general statements which Homans presents are accepted, more or 
less intact, by other social exchange theorists and sociologists m the rational 
choice tradition However, Homans' work sets them out most clearly as an 
interlocking deductive system As most recently stated, they are 

1 The success proposition For all actions taken by persons, the more often a par- 
ticular action of a person is rewarded, the more likely the person is to perform 
that action 

2 The stimulus proposition If in the past the occurrence of a particular stimulus, 
or set of stimuli, has been die occasion on which a person's action has been 
rewarded, then the more s imilar the present stimuli are to the past ones, the 
more likely the person is to perform the action, or some similar action now 

3 The value proposition The more valuable to a person is the result of his action, 
the more likely he is to perform the action 

The rationality proposition (combining 1 through 3) In choosing between 
alternative actions a person will choose that one for which, as perceived by 
him at die time, the value, V, of the result, multiplied by the probability, p, of 
getting the result, is the greater 

4 The deprwation-satiation proposition The more often in the recent past a person 
has received a particular reward, the less valuable any further unit of that 
reward becomes for him 

5 The aggression-approval pi oposition 

a When a person's action does not receive the reward he expected, or 
receives punishment he did not expect, he will be angry, he becomes more 
likely to perform aggressive behavior, and results of such behavior become 
more valuable to him (the frustration-aggression hypothesis) 
b When a person's action receives the reward he expected, especially a 
greater reward than he expected, or does not recei\ e punishment he 
expected, he will be pleased, he becomes more likely to perform appro\ mg 
behavior, and the results of such beha\ lor become more \ aluable to him ^ 

32 George C Homans, "A Life of Synthesis," m Ir\ ing L Horow ifcr, cd 5 \ -Vc '’S’* 
n 'ogC!f A Collective Portrait (Be\ erlv Hills, Calif Sage 1°6 Q ) 

31 G®orge C Homans, "Bnngmg Men Back In,' Air eric v: See e'og'i : f Rr r* 2 J -o ^ 
(December 1964), 809-18 

^Homans, Social Behavior, re\ cd , pp 16-50 pilin’ 
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We noted above that Homans is known as a major exchange theorist, 
but m these propositions, the term exchange nowhere appears This is 
because Homans is not talking about a particular sort of exchanging behav- 
ior but about universal principles, applying to all forms of social activity, 
and incorporating human emotions as well 35 In domg so, he envisages 
"social behavior as an exchange of activity between at least two per- 
sons ” 36 He sees his mam task as explaining "the repeated exchanges of 
rewards between men which we shall refer to as interpersonal relation- 
ships " 37 However, Homans actually disliked the way "my theory got 
stuck with the name of 'exchange theory' This was too bad because 
it suggested that the theory was a special kind of theory, whereas it is a 
general behavioral psychology " 3S This emphasis on general principles of 
human action lies at the core of all theories of rational choice. 

The Principles of Rationality 

The first three principles of human behavior that Homans advances 
are essentially a statement of human rationality To argue that people 
repeat rewarding actions, respond to stimuli associated with such rewards, 
and act on the basis of the "values" they attach to things is, m fact, to state 
that they are rational — though not to say that they are always right about 
what the most rewarding or rational choice would be 

This sounds tame and obvious enough, but it is not necessarily either 
Criminology draws on this principle when examining the deterrent effects 
of arrest rates and sentencing A principle of rational behavior implies that 
other thmgs bemg equal, the more often crimes succeed, the more people 
will commit them The evidence is largely consistent with this argument 
and the obverse is also true 39 

In 1988, the Washington, D C area saw the start of a murder epidem- 
ic, involving, for the most part, young men buying and selling drugs (espe- 
cially crack) Interviewed at the end of that year, the city's assistant chief of 
police made the point that given the dealers' values and opportunities, 
what we were seemg was purely rational behavior 


Sociologists are increasingly aware of the importance of emotion in explaining human 
Qvapi^Tu th ° U ^^ 23 i C 35 WOr ^ m0S ^ outsl de the rational choice paradigm See especially 

36 Homans, Social Behavior, 1st ed , p 13 
37 Homans, Social Behavior, rev ed , p 51 
^Homans, Coming to My Senses, p 338 

39 See, for example, Isaac Erlich, "Participation m Illegal Activities A Theoretical and 
Empirical Investigation," Journal of Political Economy, 81 (May-June 1973), 521-65 and "The 
Deterrent Effect of Capital Punishment A Question of Life and Death," American Economic 
Remm, LXV, no 3 (June 1975)/ 397-417 Another area in which the principle of rationality has 
proven very fruitful is the analysis of fertility See Geoffrey Hawthorn, Vie Sociology of Fertility 
(London Colher-Macnullan Ltd , 1970) 
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Something has changed to produce the kids that 1 see 1 et me i,i\e uni an 
example Not long ago, I went with the homicide squad to arre-t a 1 id »• h» 
was 18 years old This kid had a hard-working mother who i*. uning In r 
best a workmg family that is trying to gi\ e him the benefit of a got m xalin 
system And yet this kid is defining himself in terms of material tlvnr*- - 
not in terms of his mother's values He's got to ha\ e it all, right now i h s 
got to have a 4 x 4 truck, he's got to ha\e a big car, he's got to haw tin* most 
expensive jewelry, he's got to have designer clothes I le * got to got ha* 
he wants, nght now 

I xvent back to my alma mater. Eastern High School, a couple of wars ,ig,» 
and talked to some students about drugs and mone\ One 1 id s.nu to n.< 
"Chief Fuhvood, you're full of bullshit Whv should I go and male S' *0 or 
S4 25 an hour at a regular job 9 I can make that in one minutt on tin 
street How much do you make. Chief 9 " I told him He smiled 'lien 
make more than that " Those kids can make as much nwitcu a* tl.i / n u f<> 
take risks 40 

The rational choice approach proves similarly useful m looking at 
another of our cities' enduring problems the poor education so mnn\ chil- 
dren obtam m inner-city schools and the o\ert war between teacher and 
pupils that characterizes many inner-city classrooms If people are basicalh 
rational, those pupils xvho are most mvolx ed m w arfare and disruption and 
least interested m studying and cooperating with the teacher, prosumnblx 
find studying less valuable than its alternatixes Leaung aside for the 
moment die reasons for their choice, this implies that it \ on increase the 
rewards of studying and thereby alter the relatnc value ot pupils' allcma- 
tu es, you will also increase the number who choose cooperation o\ er w ai 
George Richmond taught in just such a New York elemental sjnv! 
where both his arguments and pleas for cooperation and his threats and 
punishments failed Looking for some waj out of the impale, lie wnu to 
see the traditional school room as a feudal societx, where students wire 
tied to the land — to room 30S," haxing no pm ate property and revjainng 
hs permission to exercise their most basic liberties liis response was \i 
de\ise what he called the "micro-econonw game' and to ti-e it in lK obs.. 
room, as he describes here 

The next morning I armed in 30$ with a plan ana v i*h *• »’ > * ! 

immediateh began a discussion that ex entualh altvea i i *■ ** * 

'Trom now on, I'm going to bux compo-ilu*"* x. on *vs I M • 

of paper monex that I had mimeographed tne e w b v-i 1: - * 
lars Thex come in ones, fixes, txwntie- hunan..**- a** 1 ■ »< *'« * 

also get a dollar for each point tint x o*i sov on 1 •’ ’ *>' 

Hex, Mr Richmond," Fandox al cabed i i* - . ' r ' ** ’ ’ ’ ' 

phonx stutp Man, if I take that phonx -‘"V *■• ■ i.**" 
gonna bux me is a kick in the a-- 

1 '''X'ixJ Ivn tr’n »*■.,»' .<* ” *•• -* • * • 1 

' **' * i’ Jorx-iMifv. \\ .On./ »•* IK : .* ' ' • 

*•' IMP. 
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"Patience, Sandoval, patience You want to know what you get for this 
money, right 7 " 

"Yeah," they chorused 

"At the end of each month, I'm going to bring books, brownies, cookies, 
soda, and other Hungs to school and auction them off to the highest bidder 
That means that the people with the most of this phony-baloney get what they 
want " 

"You mean this money buys things, real things 7 " 

"Yes Your parents work, right 7 " 

A couple of kids shook their heads 

"Well, some of them do They trade their work for dollars Then they trade 
their dollars for food that somebody else's work produced Well, you work 
too, but m school And I'm going to pay you for your work because it's valu- 
able to me Then I'm gomg to bring stuff— candy, soda, and other Hungs— and 
you'll trade your work for food just the way your parents do " 41 

Students could also be paid for classroom jobs, and those who wanted 
them found them The results were spectacular "Those who took jobs per- 
formed enthusiastically Students doubled their academic output //42 

Although we do not know for sure how the quality of their work 
changed, it is worth comparing these results with those of the U S federal 
government's ill-fated performance contracting experiments These paid 
outside firms to come mto the schools and teach disadvantaged students 
basic skills, but the students showed no dear improvement over their per- 
formance m the regular program Since the students themselves received no 
direct reward, introducing payments tied to the teachers' success made little 
difference to the value of pupils' options 43 

In spite of its apparent usefulness m explanation, the idea of rationali- 
ty, especially the idea that people choose courses of action on the basis of 
their potential value, has come under more attack than any other part of 
exchange theory This is partly because Homans originally advanced the 
"value proposition" as an empirically verifiable proposition 44 Many of his 
critics argued that it was a tautology and so true by definition, or, as a mat- 
ter of fact, untestable, or, m some cases, both at once* More recently, the late 
Richard Emerson attempted to develop a theory of value in social exchange 
He argued that because sociology is concerned with the "interpersonal 
comparison of benefits from exchange," it also needs a "concept of subjec- 
tive value or utility possessmg a nonarbitrary origin and unit of mea- 

4I George Richmond, The Micro-Society School A Real World in Miniature (New York 
Harper and Row, 1973), specified excerpts from pp 15, 24-26, 31, 33-35 Copyright 1973 by 
George Richmond Reprinted by permission of John Hawkins & Associates, Inc The micro* 
economy game, described fully in Richmond's book, was rather more complicated and closer 
to Monopoly than this excerpt implies 

^Ibid^ 31 

^Edward M Gramlich and Patnaa P Koshel, Educational Performance Contracting An 
Evaluation of an Experiment (Washington, D C Brookings Institution, 1975) 

^Homans, Soctal Behavior, 1st ed , p 43 
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sure ,/45 In other words, we need a way of measuring the value of things to 
people that goes beyond saying that "we know she prefers a business career 
to helping people because she took these particular courses " (If we had such 
an independent measure we could, of course, test the value proposition 
directly) 

Emerson did not succeed m establishing an independent measure of 
subjective value We would question whether this is or was ever a viable 
proposition The meanings and values which people attach to things vary 
enormously within, as well as between, societies — hence the consistently 
micro focus of a perspective such as symbolic mteractionism In a recent 
summary of the basic propositions of rational choice theory, Michael 
Hechter agrees that the context within which people make decisions will be 
highly varied The choices and constraints facing them, and the set of val- 
ues within which they operate, have to be studied and understood on a case 
by case basis "the relative contribution of constraints and preferences to the 
explanation of individual behavior and social outcomes is principally an 
empirical and not a theoretical issue " 46 

Economics deals with the problem by focusmg almost entirely on 
transactions where money is mvolved and where there is consequently a 
shared and commonly understood metric Thus, we can assume, within the 
utility maximization framework, that people will almost always value more 
money and pursue profit, then we can examine whether they do in fact fol- 
low the most profitable course of action In modem societies, very large 
parts of social life do, in fact, involve financial transactions which can be 
measured quite precisely For example, discussions of welfare reform, 
across the political spectr um and across the industrial world, focus on the 
unintended and often harmful effects that payment patterns have on family 
hfe In the US, for example, poor children may be excluded from medical 
msurance because their fathers live at home, while in the UK, people on 
welfare who go back to work often end up considerably worse off as a 
result It is not only politicians and social analysts who infer what the likely 
effects will be Welfare recipients themselves are often very conscious (and, 
mdeed, very critical) of the way payment methods affect their decisions 

To the extent that sociologists wish to go beyond the transactions of 
the marketplace, they are faced with values and preferences which cannot 
be measured precisely However, this does not mean that the value propo- 
sition, let alone the whole perspective, is useless Sociologists in the rational 
choice or exchange theory tradition can plausibly assume — like conflict the- 
orists — that people value survival, approval, and power Rational choice 


^Richard M Emerson, "Toward a Theory of Value in Social Exchange, in Karen S 
°ok, ed , Social Exchange Theory (Newbury Park, Cahf Sage, 1987), p 12 

46 Michael Hechter, "Introduction" to Michael Hechter, Karl-Dieter Opp, and Reinhard 
'Ppler eds Social Institutions Their Emergence, Maintenance and Effects (Berlin Walter de 
Gr uyter,l990)p 3 
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theory can then predict behavior accordingly Assumptions are m any case 
not arbitrary They stand or fall by whether theories incorporating them 
produce the goods, and here the value proposition does rather well 4 ' 

What is true is that the value proposition on its own is often an inade- 
quate explanation of — or guide to — behavior On many occasions, people 
are m a situation of uncertainty or risk, where they cannot be sure of the 
outcomes of their actions or, therefore, be sure of which is the most "valu- 
able" alternative It is a great strength of Homans, as compared to Blau, that 
he addresses this pomt His "rationality proposition," which is based on the 
first three propositions we quoted, states that people will multiply the 
value of an action's possible reward by the probability of it actually materi- 
alizing and then choose on the basis of these results 48 

As stated, the principle sounds extremely complicated, and, of course, 
no one is suggesting that we stand around with calculators all the time 
However, much of people's behavior does seem to be explamed by their 
making approximate comparisons of this kind When you make decisions 
about what to major m or what career to choose, your estimates of the prob- 
able rewards are among the things you take mto account Durmg the 1970s 
and 1980s, there were enormous rises m housmg prices m both die USA 
and much of Europe, partly as a result of people estimating that inflation 
was likely to remain high or get worse, in other words, that the probable 
reward of putting money mto housmg was higher than the probable 
reward of investing m stocks or depositing the money m a (regulated) sav- 
ings account Again, the rationality principle can perfectly well accommo- 
date people's use of "rules of thumb" — shortcuts to decision making which 
work most of the time and which we use rattier than mcur the very real 
costs of working out, on the basis of inadequate evidence, exactly what the 
"best" option is likely to be 


47 Those interested in following up the debate are referred to R Mans, "The Logical 
Adequacy of Homans' Social Theory," American Sociological Review, 35 (1970), 1069-81, Morton 
Deutsch, "Homans m the Skinner Box," m H Turk and RL Simpson, eds. Institutions and 
Social Exchange The Sociologies of Talcott Parsons and George C Homans (Indianapolis Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1971), Stephen Turner, "The Logical Adequacy of 'The Logical Adequacy of Homans' 
Social Theory,'" American Sociobgtcal Review, 36 (1971), 706, K Cook and M Levi, eds. The 
Limits of Rationality (Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1990), Sociological Theory 9 2 (1991), 
Anthony Heath, Rational Choice and Social Exchange, and Homans, Social Behavior, rev ed , pp 
33-37 Neither Homans nor a number of his critics seem to distinguish clearly between an 
untestable proposition and a strictly tautologous one However, m either case, the proof of the 
pudding lies m the hypotheses it can generate 

^In economics, the "rationality" proposition is discussed in terms of "maximizing 
expected utility " Actually, both Blau ( Exchange and Power, p 18) and Homans ( Social Behavior, 
rev „ed , p 33) suggest, rather curiously, that people's preferences are not necessarily "transi- 
tive" or consistent, in other words, the fact that they prefer A to B and B to C does not neces- 
sarily imply that they prefer A to C Neither makes much of this, but if true, it would make 
much of people s behavior indeterminate or unpredictable and undermine their whole 
approach In fact, there is some evidence, described by Heath, that people's preferences are 
transitive and thus that one of the basic assumptions of utility theory is justified 
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The Deprivation-Satiation Proposition 

The depnvation-satiafaon proposition is a straightforward counterpart 
of the economists' principle of declining marginal utiht\, which we 
desenbed above Blau, m particular, presents it m economists' language it 
states that if you have recently received something you \ alue, \ ou w ill be 
decreasingly mterested m more of the same, at least in the short term 
Economists accept this proposition because and insofar as it produces cor- 
rect predictions, and exchange theory's position is basically the «.amc 40 

Declining marginal utility plays a central role m the economic theon of 
pnee Correspondingly, the deprivation-satiation proposition is central to 
exchange theory's discussion of how r exchange rates arc set and exchange 
relationships entered mto and left Obviously, rational indiudunls will do 
something only if its value to them is greater than what they give up to get it. 
in either direct costs or foregone opportunities (in other words, if the\ make a 
net profit) However, because the first "unit" of something is w orth more to 
people than the second, and the second is w'orth more than the third, lhe\ 
may quickly reach a situation where it is no longer worthw hile to go on pa\ - 
mg up At that pomt the exchange relationship is likely to come to an end 

Aggression and Approval 

Homans expressed his fifth basic proposition m beha\ loral ps\cholo- 
gv's terms It states that if people's expectations are disappointed, the\ 
become angry and often aggressive, whereas if their expectations are ful- 
filled or exceeded, they are pleased The proposition is important for sociol- 
ogy because many of people's expectations are rooted in customs and social 
norms, which define what ought to happen and what is right and just Tim 
fifth proposition moves well beyond the concerns of economics to question** 
of norms and the morality of social exchange and, indeed, i** the distin- 
guishing characteristic of those variants of rational choice theon a****ociated 
"ith the term exchange theon j 

Homans proposes an actual rule of distnbutn e justice, » af'f 
ril societies It states that what matters to people is that "reward **houid be 
proportional to imestment and contribution "‘ ,1 Peter Blau, whose applica- 
tion of exchange theory to macrosociologx is discussed below similar!. 
ar gues that "people compare themsehes in term** of their imcstnunls a** 
"ell as ifi terms of their rew’ards, and expect differences in the rewards v 
correspond to differences m the irn estment* 

4 * n h* s earlier work, Homans included some Jim. ’"i’ll 1 ' 1 ” 

/T-r 1 Cwr ReC Homans, '£kxnalIk*ha\iora>nxd.-^ 
n 

^ Homans So . ./ r. a r , ro\ t\l p 
. 'jVtoM Blau. ExJ e./P. *r ■ *“* f * '»'• ’ 

1 » * ni,hs l°f*4 b\ John W ilex and Son** Rep-mu d H rs -r • • *’ 
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Both within and between societies and groups, there are big variations in 
what "contributions" and "investments" (or background characteristics) are 
considered relevant, and how they are valued Most whites and most men, for 
example, used to believe that race and sex were relevant investments and that 
whites and men should therefore be paid more than blacks and women Many 
societies, unlike our own, have accorded high value and respect to old age 
Homans describes a research study which showed that supermarket 
workers did not like to "bundle" (pack a shopper's goods mto bags) for 
cashiers whose status was lower than theirs They felt, for example, that a 
part-time worker attending college ought not to bundle for one still m high 
school Supermarkets where status and job relationships were generally 
"congruent" were also noticeably more efficient and profitable 52 

Approval and Social Conformity In Homans' analyses, social 
approval's role is comparable to that of money m economics and market 
exchanges Social approval is not as ideal a unit of exchange, of course, it 
cannot easily be measured or counted, banked, lent, and passed from hand 
to hand Nonetheless, it is the one thing that can be offered m almost any 
exchange situation, on the assumption that everyone finds it a desirable 
commodity, and it can also be used by one side or other to balance an 
exchange We can see how this works m Homans' favorite example, m 
which one person requests and receives advice from another The individu- 
als concerned, "Person" and "Other," work m the same office 

Person is new to the work and unskilled at it Other seems to be experi- 
enced m the job and he has time to spare Therefore, Person seeks out 
Other and asks him for advice about a problem he has run mto in his work 
Other does give him help and in return Person gives Other approval in the 
form of heartfelt thanks “ 

Homans uses the assumption that people value approval to explain 
how conformity is created and maintained m informal groups Group mem- 
bers can supply each other with social approval, he argues They will there- 
fore have good reason to behave in a way their friends approve and to 
conform" with their wishes, m order to obtain approval and esteem 

In support of his case, Homans cites a study of married students liv- 
ing m Westgate, a housmg project at M I T 54 The buildings m Westgate 
were built m clusters facmg grass courts, although a few comer buildings 
faced m the other direction with doors on the street When the investigators 
exammed attitudes toward the tenants' organization, they found that a 


^Homans, Social Behavior, rev ed , pp 202-8 
^Homans, Social Behavior, rev ed , p 54. 

^Leon Festmger, Stanley Schachter, and Kurt Back, Social Pressures m Informal Groups 
(New York Harper, 1950) 
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majority of the couples in each court shared the same attitude but, at the 
same time, that attitude differed from court to court The way housing 
assignments were made could not explam this It was a group norm 

The investigators then looked at friendship patterns withm Westgate 
They found that the more "cohesive" a court— that is, the more couples 
selected their friends from among their neighbors — the smaller the number 
deviating from the group norm Withm each court, moreovei, deviates con- 
sistently received fewer friendship choices than did conformers Finally, 
deviates were especially likely to live m the comer houses that faced away 
from the court center 

Homans suggests that couples whose houses faced onto the court 
were likely to see each other often and therefore to establish friendships 
Hus, in turn, set up the process (the feedback loop) by which conformity 
could be established and mamtamed People wanted to continue being 
friends and therefore had a motive for conforming, moreover, conforming 
would bring them yet more approval and strengthen the friendship 
Couples m the comer houses, by contrast, saw less of the others They were 
less likely to have friends there, and consequently the group had less hold 
on them If people have little to lose, they also have little reason to change 
them opinions, and, of course, if they do not, the group will hardly be more 
welcoming than before Other forces, Homans notes, must also have affect- 
ed friendships and opinions Nonetheless, because of its effect on the fre- 
quency of their interaction with others, a couple's geographical position 
"'caused' its social acceptance and its social acceptance m turn 'caused' its 
conformity to the court norm if, moreover, social acceptance 'caused' 
conformity, conformity also 'caused' social acceptance " 55 

What Homans advances is a convincing account of the dynamics of 
friendship and conformity m small groups However, it is not an adequate 
explanation of "social integration" m the wider sense Conformity to the 
norms of a large society requires more than people's desire for companionship 
3nd approval, many different groups at odds with each other could form, and 
each could have strong and distinctive internal norms and no interest in the 
approval of outsiders In this respect, Homans' version of exchange theon is a 
theory of small groups, not social institutions — a point we shall also hn\ e 
occasion to make m discussing other of his explanations of behavior 

Power 

In discussing friendship and conformity, Homans identifies ‘•ocial 
approval as the good people offer when they ha\ e nothing else de>irnble to 
exchange This same situation of imbalance — when one part) or other ha*- 
relatively little to offer— is at the root of exchange theon \ anahsi*. of 
power 


55 Homans, Social Behavior, rev ed , p 152 
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Homans defines power as the ability to provide valuable rewards His 
analysis explains someone's potential power m exactly the same way that 
economists explain something's pnce 

Power depends on an ability to provide rewards that are valuable because 
the)' are scarce Yet die objective scarcity of the reward is not what counts 
The ability to whistle well may be scarce, but probably no one has ever 
acquired power through the ability to whisde well Only if a large number of 
persons found it valuable to listen to concert whistling would die ability to 
whisde be a basis for power — a means, for instance, of getting people to pay 
money What determines the scarcity value of a reward is the relation 
between die supply of it and the demand for it 56 

Thus, power is seen as reflected m the pnce people can get for their 
services This pnce may be paid m die form of some concrete exchange, 
such as money, or in a more generalized form, such as obedience to orders 
However, having resources that are generally valuable does not necessarily 
give someone power over any given individual For that there has to be 
some imbalance the other must have nothing that ) r ou want as badly or 
that is as valuable, at least to you, as what you already have 

Homans' conception of power can be applied to coercive power, 
which depends on the ability to punish, and to noncoercive power, m 
which both sides obtain some degree of extra reward In a mugging, victims 
generally believe their choice to be between losmg life (and thus money too) 
01 just losmg money, they perceive muggers as unlikely to be caught and 
therefore willing to take the additional small risk of a murder charge The 
victim's potential reward is therefore greater than the mugger's "If die 
withdiawal of a punishment is a reward, as mdeed it is, and if the capacity 
to kill is also the capacity to spare, then the capacity to kill is also the capac- 
ity to reward." 57 However, Homans argues, noncoercive power is not only 
more common, it is also more effective Carrots are more reliable than 
sticks 38 Threats of punishment often stir rebellion, and they may not elicit 
the behavior you want unless all other routes are blocked 

An example of the process Homans describes is given by George 
Richmond m his account of the "micro-economy" game from which we 

^Homans, Fundamental Processes, p 571 Put more succinctly 
The end is easily foretold 
When every blessed thing you hold 
Is made of silver or of gold’ 

You long for simple pewter 
When you have nothing else to wear 
But doth of gold and satins rare 
For doth of gold you cease to care 
Up goes the pnce of shoddy 
(Gilbert and Sullivan, The Gondoliers ) 

^Homans, Social Behavior, rev ed , p SO 
^Homans, Fundamental Processes, p 571 
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have already quoted As part of the Monopoly-like game, players were 
allowed to borrow money, either to pay off debts they had not done enough 
work to cover immediately or because they had an eye on profitable invest- 
ments The change in the rewards available to pupils, and therefore m the 
resources and skills they valued, shifted the distribution of power 

Ramon became 308's banker Frankly, I would never have predicted that 
Ramon, of all people, would get the job When I first began teaching m P S 
484, he caused me so little trouble that I barely knew him Ramon was quiet, 
well-mannered, but uncoordinated, he played only a nominal role in the daily 
skirmishes that claimed our energies In the order of selection for a punchball 
team, Ramon was often the last to be chosen Sometimes team captains 
refused to let him play 

In one respect, Ramon's passivity was an effective strategy for survival As 
every hack m the schoolhouse knows, if you keep to yourself and take few 
gambles, teachers and other students don't bother you No one was threat- 
ened by Ramon He made no challenges, so few calls were made for him to 
defend himself in the brutal infighting that went on m 308 At least, this 
description fitted Ramon until we started playing Micro-Economy 

After I introduced money to the classroom, all that multiplying, adding 
and subtracting began to make sense, and Ramon's life began to change He 
was unanimously chosen to be banker, not for his popularity, only possibly 
for his anonymity or his prosperity, but chiefly because he could add, sub- 
tract, and multiply better than anyone else He became nch by getting a hun- 
dred on his math tests, and after I began paying for points on spelling tests, he 
scored perfectly there too Instinctively entrepreneurial, Ramon turned a 
part of his cash holdings into property, the rest he loaned to his classmates 
Both investments earned him enviable returns 

As Ramon got richer and richer, he began to pay a price for his success 
The cloak of anonymity came off, he became important and powerful, his 
advice, previously ignored, was now sought by other children His natural 
business head and his common sense were important ingredients m a new 
social order The ftefdom was breaking down in favor of commercial baronies, 
and whether he liked it or not, Ramon was 5-308's first commercial baron 
Intellect was now competing with muscle for dominance It came as no 
great shock to anyone when Ramon hired Raoul, the strongest kid in the class, 
to protect his interests, to collect his debts, to run his errands No one but me 
saw the significance of that seemingly inconsequential reversal of the student 
hierarchy Muscle had surrendered to commerce There were other signs 
of change The first indication of Ramon's emergence had been a line of chil- 
dren waiting to see him with their financial problems The second sign, how- 
ever, shook me just a little Ramon was now among the first to be chosen for 
punchball 59 

What happened in Richmond's classroom is that a shift in what the 
children valued made Ramon the source of scarce "rewards" for which. 
Within the context of the game, the others had relatively little to offer m 
return As a way of b alancin g things, his classmates altered other parts of 


^Richmond, The Micro-Society School, pp 33-35 
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their behavior in ways that Ramon would like Ramon, that is, acquired the 
power to affect their behavior m a noncoercive way 

Homans' analysis of power is very different from both conflict theo- 
ry's view of power (the ability to coerce on the basis of one's command of 
resources) and from functionalism's (the means by which society organizes 
and implements decisions) In our earlier discussions, we criticized other 
perspectives for ignoring the relationship between power and individuals' 
provision of valued services Homans' account introduces just this element 
It explains why group leadership on a desert island will shift to the individ- 
ual with survival skills, even if, beforehand, he was an unemployed 
mechanic and his companions lawyers, bankers, or company chairmen 60 
However, it does not address the institutional bases of power m society— 
the circumstances that make particular goods and services valuable m our 
and other societies, or the means by which some groups consistently 
acquire or monopolize valued resources and leave others with nothing to 
bargain for Once agam, Homans' concern is with the underlying continu- 
ities of behavior, not the institutional structure of particular societies 
Consequently, he also explains only so much about the origins of power 

Distributive Justice, Anger, and Guilt 

As we have noted, the fifth of Homans' basic propositions concerns 
the ways m which people react to having their expectations disappointed, 
met, or exceeded Exchange theorists use tins proposition to explain situa- 
tions that involve "distributive justice," meanmg the social norms about 
what is due to people by right Homans' own work m the Customers' 
Accounting Division of the "Eastern Utilities Company" provides a good 
example of how people's behavior can be explamed by shared notions of 
distributive justice 

In this office, there were three mam groups of workers, all women 
One group consisted of the address file workers, who kept customers' 
addresses up to date, another of the cash posters, who recorded how much 
customers had paid on their bills, and the third of the ledger clerks, who 
did everything else necessary to keep the accounts up to date The address 
file workers were young women who had the most bormg and worst-paid 
jobs Among the other workers, the clerks tended to be older and to have 
more seniority and more varied and responsible work However, they 
received no more pay Moreover, because the managers felt that cash post- 
ing had to be kept up to date, some of the clerks were set to work helping 
the posters in the afternoon 

Homans found that the address file workers, although they grumbled 
about the dreariness of their jobs, did not compare t heir situation unfavor- 


are indebted to Oaola Newby for this example 
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ably with the others Rather, it was the ledger clerks who complained con- 
stantly about bemg paid the same as the cash posters and about bemg 
"taken off their own jobs and put down to work on posting " Homans inter- 
prets these results m terms of distributive justice 

The investments of the ledger clerks were greater than those of the cash 
posters they had put m more time m the company, they had learned to do a 
more responsible job, one that the cash posters could not do Distributive jus- 
tice accordmgly demanded that their rewards should be greater than the 
posters' and some of them were their work was more varied and interesting 
But not all were they got the same pay as the cash posters, and they were 
allowed even less autonomy— whereas the bosses left the posters alone, they 
took the ledger clerks oft their "own" job and put them "down" on posting 
Apparently distributive justice demands not just that higher investment 
should receive higher reward in one respect but that it should do so m all 61 

In a direct study of distributive justice at work, Adams and Jacobson 
paid people to do an identical proofreading job On the basis of a "test," they 
told some of the readers that they were qualified for a full rate and others that 
they were not qualified but would be paid the full rate anyway 62 The result 
was that the "unqualified" group found more errors and marked more non- 
errors, such as lighter type Apparently, they felt guilty at bemg overpaid and 
thus morally obligated to redress the balance by working hard 

Homans originally suggested that people recognized some very pre- 
cise rules governing the relationship between rewards, costs, and invest- 
ments 63 More recently, he argued simply that people believe the relative 
amount they put into something — including costs, contributions, and invest- 
ments — should be in line with the relative amount they get out "The condi- 
tion of distributive justice is satisfied when the ratio of the measures of the 
persons is equal to the ratio of the measures of their respective rewards That 
is, if the two persons are equal, they should, m justice, receive equal 
rewards, if one is better than the other, he should receive the larger 
reward If we look back to the Eastern Utilities Company or Adams and 
Jacobson's proofreaders, we find their attitudes compatible with this rule 
However, such a rule is also little more than a general statement that costs 
investments also matter m social exchange It does not provide any 
S'udance to how people in diff erent societies will define or assess these 

Power and Equity: The "Social" Mix We have stressed at a number 
°f points in this chapter that what most distinguishes sociologists' versions 


^Homans, Social Behavior, 1st ed , p 240 

Gi i » Stacy Adams and Patricia R Jacobson, "Effects of Wage Inequities on Work 
VUaUt J " faunal of Abnormal and Social Psydtologv, 69 (1964), 19-25 

M Homans, Social Behavior, 1st ed , pp 234-45 passim, and Heath, Rational CIwicl 
^Homans, Soctal Behavior, rev ed , p 249 
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of "rational choice" theory is their insistence on a moral or normative 
dimension to social exchange This is especially evident m recent theoretical 
work on social exchange theory, notably m the work of Richard Emerson, 
Karen Cook, and their collaborators 65 

In his formulations of exchange theory, Emerson emphasizes the con- 
cepts of dependence and of the alternatives available to people — very much 
on the lmes of Thibault and Kelley's analyses m social psychology The 
dependence of individual or group A on individual or group B is analyzed 
as a function of how much A values the resources to be obtamed from an 
exchange with B, and how many alternative sources exist for that same 
resource The power (P) of B over A, Emerson states, is the mirror image of 
the dependence (D) of A on B 


The greater your power in an exchange relationship, the greater your 
potential for profit "The existence of alternatives is the key factor m defin- 
ing dependence 7,66 So far, this accords with the economists' theory that 
monopolies will raise the price of goods However, social exchange theo- 
rists argue, the existence of notions of equity and justice actually feed 
directly into power relations, constraining the use which people make of their 
power 

Cook and Emerson illustrated this directly through laboratory studies 
of exchange relationships 67 People were recruited to take part m a study of 
trading relationships and were paid according to the profits they made dur- 
ing "trading" sessions Trading was conducted via computers, through 
which they could receive and send messages to trading partners However, 
some participants were m a far more favorable situation to make profits 
than others — their potential rewards from a deal were greater and their 
alternatives more numerous 

At first, participants had no idea what situation their partners were in 
and, therefore, had no reason to do any thmg but maximize their own prof- 
its, that is, take advantage of their potential power and the others' depen- 
dence They duly did so However, when the situation was changed, so that 
participants knew not only what their own earnings would be from a deal 
but also how their partners would fare, their behavior changed 


a * overview of this work, see especially Karen S Cook, Jodi O'Brien, and Peter 
Kollock, Exchange Theory A Blueprint for Structure and Progress," in George Ritzer, ed , 
Frontiers of Social Theory The blew Synthesis (New York Columbia University Press, 1990) pp 
158-81, and Cook, Social Exchange Theory 

^Karen S Cook, "Emerson's Contributions to Social Exchange Theory," in Cook, Social 
Exchange Theory, p 215 See also below, pp 326-28 

67 See especially Karen S Cook and Richard M Emerson, "Power, Equity and 
Commitment m Exchange Networks," American Sociological Review, 43 (1987), 721-39 
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Constrained by concerns for equity, those in potentially poweifnl positions 
ceased to make full use of then powei 

In demonstrating the interaction of power and equity (or justice), the 
empirical studies of Emerson, Cook, and others have extended Homans' 
formulations and underlined the distinctive characteristics of social 
exchange Moreover, while there are no really fundamental differences m 
Homans' and Emerson's conceptions of power, Emerson's focus on what he 
calls the "exchange domain"— the continuing senes of actual and possible 
transactions with different partners— highlights the crucial fact that social 
relationships may exist over long periods of time Thus, m the study 
described above, participants' concern for equity was related to the fact that 
they developed longer-term relationships with— and commitments to — 
trading partners In the following section, we will discuss at greater length 
tive way in which rational choice theonsts, by studying relationships over 
time, have contributed to our understanding of such social characteristics as 
interpersonal trust and group norms 

Summary 

Homans' work on justice is particularly applicable to explaining 
behavior in "small group" situations In general, it is characteristic of 
Homans' approach to exchange theory that his analyses concern interper- 
sonal relationships and informal groups in which values are taken as given 
Within these limits, Homans is quite successful in producing satisfactoiy 
deductive explanations However, the work described in the following sec- 
tion, while maintaining an emphasis on individual perceptions and rela- 
tionships, is concerned with their consequences for society at large 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF INDIVIDUAL CHOICE: JANIES COLEMAN 
AND RATIONALITY APPLIED 

H discussing the intellectual roots of sociological theories of rational choice, 
We m «vtioned the growing influence of game theory and the public choice 
writings of economists and political scientists 68 Sociologists' own renewed 
roterest in a rational choice perspective is apparent in the launching m 1989 
“ the new journal Rationality and Society The journal is edited by James 
Loleman, whose work is discussed below, but among its early contributors 
w «e eminent sociologists more often associated with other perspectives, 
“eluding the functionalist Robert K Merton 


^ or 511 excellent review of the state of "public choice" theory, see lam McLean, 
(j 989 j 2 7 ^ c l® Some Recent Work in Public Choice," British Journal of Political Science, 16 
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This section looks in more detail at the way m which theories of 
games and public choice, taken together with the general model of rational- 
ity advanced by Homans, have been applied to sociological questions In 
particular, we discuss the "prisoner's dilemma" and its application to mod- 
em education, coalition building, the emergence of norms and trust, and 
the market for "lemons," with particular reference to Coleman's recent 
word m this area 

Prisoner’s Dilemma and Perverse Effects: Raymond Boudon 

The prisoner's dilemma is the best-known of all "games " This is partly 
because m the original "one-off," or one-occasion, formulation there is a 
wonderfully inevitable awfulness to its outcome However, it is also because 
the parallels with many social situations can be grasped very easily 

In the classic version of the game, two prisoners have committed a 
crime together They are both under arrest and unable to communicate with 
each other In order to force a confession, the authorities offer each prisoner, 
separately, the following deal 

If you confess and your companion does not, he will get rune years, and you 
will be let off scot-free 

If you both confess, you will get five years each 

If neither of you confesses, you will get two years each 

Figure 6-1 summarizes the choices facing each prisoner Each quad- 
rant shows the consequences of given actions for each prisoner separately 
and the combmed number of years m prison which will follow The box in 
the upper left comer shows the consequences if both confess It is clearly 
the third worst choice for each individual — and the worst of all m terms of 
the total number of years' imprisonment which it implies Yet this is, quite 
inevitably, the choice that their dilemma will lead them to make Why 7 — 
because each prisoner will, m isolation, reason this way 

If I don't confess, and the other guy doesn't either, we will only get two years 
each 

But it is also quite possible that I'll keep quiet and then find the other guy 
has confessed I'll then end up with nine years m prison So not confessing is 
really risky 

Qn the other hand, if I do confess, I may strike lucky — he may stay silent, 
and I'll get off completely At worst, I'll get five years, which is better than 
nine I'll confess 

The paradox which makes the prisoner's dilemma so intriguing is that 
both participants end up defecting even though they both know that they 
would be better off cooperatmg Raymond Boudon, one of the foremost 1 
contemporary French sociologists, believes that the unintended conse- 
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FIGURE 6-1 The Prisoner's Dilemma 

quences of social action, especially what he calls "perverse effects, can 
very often be understood as variants of a prisoner's dilemma or other game 

Boudon defines perverse effects as "individual and collective effects 
that result from the juxtaposition of mdividual behaviors and yet were not 
included in the actors' explicit objectives Some such effects may be ben- 
eficial/ 0 but the "perverse mechanisms that are most significant socially are 
those that end up producing undesirable effects, those that are in everyday 
parlance called perverse " 7l 

Boudon's major interest is in one of the recurrent themes of this text 
the role of formal education in modem industrial societies In France, as in 
the United States and Great Britain, the expansion of higher education has 
been seen as a way of increasing opportunities for children from poorer and 
lower-class homes In France, as in other countries, these hopes have large y 


PRISONER B 


Confesses Doesn't confess 



10fl „ “Raymond Boudon, The Unintended Consequences of Social Action (London Macmillan, 

» 82 ),p s 

most influential work on unintended beneficial effects is that of Adam Smith, who 
P®nted out „ lt B not ^ benevolence of the butcher, the brewer, or the baker,*at 
our dmner / but from their regard to their own interest Adain Smith, 

and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, Edwin Cannan edition (London Methuen, 

WMUolUk l,ch 2,p 18 

^Boudon, Unintended Consequences, p 5 
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been disappointed, while at the same time people experience the kind of 
"certification spiral" analyzed by conflict theorists such as Randall 
Collins 72 Boudon's contribution is to argue that the structure of individual 
options and choices makes such outcomes quite inevitable We will do far 
better, he argues, to look at the "paradoxes arising from the aggregation of 
individual decisions than [at] cultural explanations" for what has 
occurred 73 

As an example, Boudon takes the French government's decision to 
create Institutes of Technology offering two-year degrees m technical sub- 
jects 74 Smce 1945, higher education m France has been marked by big 
mcreases m numbers of students and m the average length of time for 
which people study Most students, moreover, take rather general 
degrees — arts and social sciences rather than science and technology 
Boudon rejects the idea that people are studying longer because of some 
large increase m the body of knowledge they need to acquire Rather, it is 
that 


economic and social remuneration tends to vary positively, on average, with a 
person's amount of education Each student, therefore, seeks to obtam the 
largest possible amount of education for himself If everyone pursues the 
same strategy, this results m a nse m the demand for education, the supply of 
educated persons mcreases beyond the demand for particular skills in the 
labor market This m turn leads to underemployment, with its attendant 
devaluation of qualifications, and this gives a further twist to the spiral by 
again increasing the demand for education 75 

France's technical institutes (IUTs) were a conscious attempt to break 
this cycle by offering students the chance to acquire technical skills m inten- 
sive two-year courses, using newer teaching methods and with closer ties to 
industry, commerce, and the job market Students would spend fewer years 
obtaining a degree, it would cost them less, and in the eyes of the govern- 
ment, the IUTs would provide an education closer to "the aspirations of 
contemporary youth and the demands of the modem world " French stu- 
dents complain regularly about the amount of time they have to spend 
studying and about the costs — directly and m income foregone The gov- 
ernment correspondingly forecast that within eight years of their establish- 
ment, the institutes would be educating 21 percent of all students in higher 
education In fact, it was a bare 7 percent What went wrong 7 


^ee Chapter Three 

^Ibid , p 101 Boudon takes issue here with fellow French sociologist Pierre Bouxdieu, 
who emphasizes class-related cultural factors and whose work is discussed in Chapter Three, 
pp 134-41 

74 Raymond Boudon, "Educational Institutions and Perverse Effects Short-Cyde Higher 
Education," m Boudon, Unintended Consequences, pp 77-104 

75 Ibid,p 83 
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Looking at the incomes of French university graduates at first makes 
this even more puzzling The average salary of graduates from "long" uni- 
versity and "short" institute courses is the same However the pattern of 
salaries is very different Institute salaries are more clustered together 
Some university graduates earn considerably less than institute ones, but 
some earn considerably more This gives Boudon his clue to solvmg the 
problem, which he does by casting it m the form of a game Each high 
school graduate can be seen as choosing, in isolation, a strategy which will 
maximize his or her chances of a high payoff from higher education 

Suppose you are a French student You don't want to spend many 
years in crowded, expensive lecture halls and classrooms If you and your 
peers could get together and quit the universities for die institutes en masse, 
then all employers would have to accept your institute degrees as adequate 
qualifications You would be able to compete for any jobs, and your costs 
would be considerably lower than those of current students 

However, at present, the best jobs m France go not to IUT graduates, but 
to university ones — even though there are too many of them and some end up 
worse off than the technically qualified institute students 76 This means that 
you, as an individual student, would like othet people to go to the institutes, 
while you attend a university and get an increased chance of one of the plum 
jobs Conversely, you dare not nsk gomg to one of the institutes while your 
peers all go to the university If that happens, they will shoulder you out of the 
market for the jobs you want and think you have a chance of getting 

With every potential student weighing possible choices or strategies 
in this way, one quickly ends up, as Figure 6-2 shows, with something very 
dose to the classic prisoner's dilemma People choose the long university 
courses even though they know that if they all agree to "cooperate" and 
choose the short institute courses, they would all be better off Comparable 
processes are at work elsewhere Americans gnt their teeth and proceed to 
endless graduate degrees The British government finds it impossible to 
persuade more students to take "socially important" engineering degrees, 
because in the Umted Kingdom, it is generalists, not technical graduates, 
who get a crack at the very best jobs 

Boudon argues that his model of rational choice and perverse effects 
can "serve as an analytical instrument for assessing the likely success of cer- 
tain institutional changes " 77 What is crucial, in his view, is that it takes 
account of the paradoxical effects of multiple individual decisions, rather 
than looking for cultural factors such as the "devaluation of technical trarn- 
m g " 78 This emphasis is central to the rational choice perspective Mary 


76 In fact, the very best jobs in France go to graduates not of the big universities but of 
we very small and highly selective Grandes Ecoles However, the general argument holds, 
fo i Fran ce and for other countries 
"Boudon, Unintended Consequences, p 103 
^Ibid.p 101 
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STUDENT B 

Takes "long" degree Takes new "short" 



FIGURE 6-2 The Stcident’s Dilemma 

Brinton, for example, uses it to examine education in Japan, and in particu- 
lar the different paths followed by men and women 79 

In Japan, far more young men than women go to a university 
Moreover, when one looks at the aspirations parents have for their children, 
it turns out that it is the mothers who most "favor" their sons over their 
daughters, not the fathers While the latter still are more likely to wish their 
son than their daughter to go to a university, the gap is significantly smaller 
than m the mothers' case Figure 6-3 underlines the huge gender-related 
gap m Japanese mothers' aspirations compared to other countries 

Bnnton tries to go beyond explanations phrased in terms of values 
and sex discrimination, and look at how individual decisions can be 
explamed "rationally" in terms of the choices Japanese parents face Two 
things, in her view, are crucial the low levels of state support for the elder- 
ly (there is nothing like Social Security or European state pensions avail- 
able), and the structure of the Japanese labor market The former means 
that parents expect to depend on their children m old age, and have a 

79 Mary C Bnnton "Intrafamilial Markets for Education in Japan," m Michael Hechter, 
Karl-Dieter Opp, and Reinhard Wippler, eds Social Institutions Their Emergence, Maintenance 
and Effects (Berlin Walter de Gruyter, 1990) 307-329 Bnnton is one of the associate editors of 
Rationality and Society, the journal which plays a central role in the current growth of sociologi- 
cal interest in the perspective 
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FIGURE 6-3 Mothers’ Aspirations for Sons and Daughters: Number stating 
that they hoped their son/daughter would go to a university 80 



Sons (%) 

Daughters (%) 

Japan 

73 0 

27 7 

USA 

68 9 

65 8 

Sweden 

87 3 

84 5 

West Germany 

31 3 

30 8 

Philippines 

481 

44 1 


strong motive to concentrate their own support on children who will be 
able to get "high returns" — good future earnings — from the education their 
parents underwrite However, the structure of the Japanese economy 
means that such children will almost always be sons Japanese companies 
mvest heavily m training their staff, but expect permanent commitment, 
and lifelong employment in return, and this works against women 
Company organization "presents difficulties for individuals who try to 
alternate energies across the life cycle among family responsibilities and 
work commitments If these individuals are women, this education system* 
labor market configuration is inherently (but not necessarily intentionally ) 
se\-biased," Brrnton argues 81 

Bnnton's approach is very much m the rational choice tradition, with its 
insistence that external incentives — m which financial considerations figure 
large— are far more important than "values" as an explanation The same is 
true of her explanation for why women are particularly likelv to fax or their 
sons Women live longer, she points out They are the ones most likely to end 
up living with their children for substantial penods of hme, and are therefore 
particularly interested in the returns to their educational in\ estments 

Multiple individuals making "rational" decisions of tins type can clear- 
ly have major social effects, as the table above illustrates How e\ er, skeptics 
have quened the use of a rational choice perspective to analyze group*, or 
institutions which operate and cooperate o\ er hme The follow ing sections 
review bnefly work which attempts just such an analysis 

Coalition Building 


James Coleman, professor of sociology at the Um\ ersitv of Chicago, i- 
°ne of the best-knowm American sociologists currenth working in the ratio* 
nal choice tradition Like Raymond Boudon. he is especially interest d m 
the wav individual decisions, aggregated, produce what are oiten unanti 


:k.* 


1*js2 


\dnpted from Brrnton, p 30S Source of figures O : lO o’ t' • I’’ 
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pated social effects In particular, he argues that "collective decisions/' such 
as the votes of Congress or Parliament, can be better understood if they are 
seen m terms of individuals maximizing utility People care very much 
about some issues, he suggests, and relatively little about others They 
therefore try to do as well for themselves as possible by trading or exchang- 
ing their partial control over some matters for greater control over others 
For example, members of Congress vote with a colleague on a piece of leg- 
islation m return for that colleague's support in receivmg an assignment to 
a particular committee 82 

Coleman tested some of his theories about coalition building by devis- 
ing a game m which players played the role of legislators whose constituen- 
cies were more or less interested m various issues 83 Over the period of the 
game, different issues would come to a vote, and, as predicted, players 
always formed coalitions, trading "useless" for "useful" power accordmg to 
their degree of constituency mterest Moreover, the more issues theie were to 
negotiate — that is, the more possible exchanges — the easier it was for playeis to 
put together winning coalitions on the particular issues they cared about 

Situations like this differ crucially from the prisoner's dilemma exam- 
ples given earlier Coleman's players were not mvolved m once-and-for-all 
decisions but rather in relationships that extended over a long period 
Coleman found that as the game continued, all players became trustworthy, 
that is, if they promised to deliver a vote m a given way, they kept their 
word 84 Moreover, players who early on had been tempted mto reneging on 
deals found their reputation for unreliability a handicap They therefore 
attempted to restore confidence by making exchanges which were less 
favorable to themselves than they might be — not as m the Cook and 
Emerson example quoted above, 85 because they believed m equity, but 
because it was rationally self-interested of them to do so 

This sort of analysis, based on individuals' preferences and decisions, 
obviously works best in situations where people are fairly autonomous 
Thus, contemporary American congressmen can and do behave not dissim- 
ilarly to Coleman's players because they must cultivate their own local 
political bases In most other Western democracies, legislators are elected as 
members of a political party that controls very strictly the way they vote 


82 5ee especially James S Coleman, "Foundations for a Theory of Collective Decisions," 
American Journal of Sociology, LXXI (1966), pp 615-27, James S Coleman, The Mathematics of 
Collective Action (Chicago Aldme Publishing, 1973) See also Olson, The Logic of Collective 
Action 

“James S Coleman, Individual Interests and Collective Action Selected Essays (Cambridge, 
England Cambridge University Press, 1986) See also James S Coleman, "Free Riders and 
Zealots," in Cook, ed , Social Exchange Theory 

w See Chapter Seven for sociobiology's discussion of altruistic behavior, which overlaps 
m many ways with that offered by rational choice theorists 

“See pp 304-305 
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However, here, too, we can apply a theory of coalitions based on rational 
choice principles Instead of dealing with individual legislators' votes, it 

to 

wm elections In order to do so, they build coalitions of voters — groups 
such as fanners, pensioners, and teachers whose interests they promise to 
advance If one party persistently loses, then its politicians will try to find 
issues with which to break up their opponents' winning coalition and 
attract enough of its voters over to their side 86 

Amencan coalitions are very easy to study because there have always 
been two, and only two, parties fighting for power at national level 87 At 
the time of independence, the conflicts were between the Federalists, repre- 
senting the interests of the northern manufacturers, and the agricultural 
coalition, which became the Democratic party However, between 1816 and 
the eve of the Civil War there was effectively one-party rule The 
Democrats' coalition, representing both slave-owning and non-slave-own- 
mg fanners from the south and west, was so effective that the cities and 
northeast could never win 

Rational choice theorists argue that m this situation the obvious thing 
for the nunonty to do was to find a coalition-splitting issue After failing to 
split the Democratic coalition over immigration and the role of Freemasons, 
they hit on a winner — slavery 88 "A number of northern politicians took up 
the slavery issue for reasons which their opponents saw as pure expedien- 
cy Raising the issue of slavery did break up the Jacksonian coalition 
and it (also destroyed) the Union " 89 While disgust at slavery had to exist 
for the maneuver to be workable, rational choice theorists would argue that 
it took "rational," or self-seeking, actors pursuing votes to translate this into 
the Civil War 


applies to the combinations of policies that politicians stitch together 
Such a theory starts from the fact that politicians are in busi 


Trust and the Formation of Group Norms 

Rational choice perspectives are frequently contrasted by propo- 
nents and critics alike— with "sociological" explanations that use "group 
norms" to explain behavior The argument is that rational choice perspec- 
tives are suitable for explaining individual behavior within a framework of 
given norms and values, but they cannot provide an explanation of how 
groups and societies develop norms in the first place 


r j 8fr ^ le discussion of coalition theory draws heavily on Iain McLean, Public Choice An 
Production (Oxford Basil Blackwell Ltd , 1987), especially Chapter 6, "Winning Elections and 
UUUn S Power The Theory of Political Coalitions " 

®Or, to be more specific, only two with any real chance of winning 
v M See especially W H PiW Liberalism Against Populism A Confrontation Bctwicn the 
titeory of Democracy and the Theory of Social Choice (San Franasco W H Freeman, 1982) 

McLean, Public Choice, p 107 
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In fact, as we saw earlier, sociological variants of rational choice theory 
are distinguished by their concern with the "morality of social exchange" and 
particularly by the argument that there exist general social principles of dis- 
tributive justice and equity 90 Homans argues that the explanation for such 
norms is to be found ultimately in aspects of human psychology However, 
Coleman's legislative game, described above, suggests another approach — 
namely, that group norms emerge naturally m the course of "rational" inter- 
action among group members The degree to which rational choice theory 
can account for norms is a major focus of current work m this area, with the 
most progress being made on the emergence and importance of trust 

Thus, m Coleman's game, players kept their words and behaved m a 
trustworthy fashion, if they did not, they soon learned that it would be m 
their interests to do so The development of "good behavior" of this type is 
obviously more likely the longer people are going to spend together and 
the more they depend on each other In describing Boudon's work, we saw 
how students' once-and-for-all choices could be modelled usmg a two-per- 
son, prisoner's-dilemma-type game However, many longer-term relation- 
ships can also "be modelled as two-person encounters If I co-operate with 
the other person now, there is a fair chance that she will co-operate with me 
next time, if there is a next time [This] is clearly likeliest to work when 
we both value the future relatively highly and are likely to meet again " 91 
An obvious rational strategy to adopt m this situation is "tit for tat " 
This means that I will cooperate in the first game (encounter), but after that, 
I will do exactly what you did the time before Hence, if you cheat on me, I 
will cheat right back, and if you cooperate, I will too Simple as it is, "tit for 
tat" can be an extremely successful strategy for winning games and, by 
analogy, for creating stable and cooperative social groups 92 

Rational choice theorists have elaborated on this analysis m discussing 
the market for "lemons " Suppose that I am a small used-car salesman and 
that some of my cars are lemons If you come m off the street, planning to 
buy a car, I know that this is probably the only sale I will ever make to you 
(I am also a bit mistrustful of you myself and not convinced that your credit 
is all that good ) Obviously, I have no incentive to tell you that the car you 


^eepp 284,297 

91 McLean, "Some Recent Work in Public Choice," p 383 

92 See especially Robert Axelrod, "The Emergence of Co-operation among Egoists," 
American Political Science Revieio, LXXV (1981), 306-18, and The Evolution of Cooperation (New 
York Basic Books, 1984), and J Maynard Smith, Evolution and the Theory of Games (Cambridge 
Cambridge University Press, 1982) Sociobiology is a major source of insights in this area, 
because of its analysis of reciprocal altruism in animals (see Chapter Seven below) Richard 
Dawkins provides an excellent introduction to the implications of different "strategies" among 
animals notably in his analysis of the benefits accruing to "Suckers" (who always help), 
"Cheats" (who never do), and "Grudgers" (who always help the first time, but then bear a 
grudge against anyone who doesn't reciprocate) Richard Dawkins, The Selfish Gene (Oxford 
Oxford University Press, 1976), Chapter 10 
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like is one of the lemons If I can unload on you a car that I wish I'd never 
bought, so much the better 

Unfortunately, of course, the customer is as aware of this situation as I 
am The effect of lemons m the marketplace is actually to shift our behav- 
lor— and cost us all money In the case of secondhand cars, for example, the 
cheapest way to buy a car is from another individual, the second-cheapest 
from a small used-car salesman, and by far the most expensive, from a large 
established dealership So why do any of us go to the dealer 7 Answer 
because of the "lemon" problem A big dealer is going to be around for a 
long time, values his reputation, and hopes some day to sell us new cars as 
well Therefore, we reason, we are less likely to get a lemon Instead of get- 
ting just the car we want from an individual on the next block, we pay more 
for another, and quite possibly worse one, from the dealer 

What these analyses emphasize is the crucial difference between one- 
time and continuing relationships The former, which include house sales 
as well as used-car sales, are m fact notorious for producmg cheating or 
attempted cheating Moreover, the people who attempt to cheat in these sit- 
uations often would not dream of doing so at other times In other words, 
whether or not people follow, as well as develop, norms will depend on the 
"rational" choices facmg them— what they can get away with and how 
much they hope to gam 

A major emphasis m all these "games" is on how one person perceives 
the other's behavior A great deal of work on military strategy 93 uses this 
perspective, and especially the concept of credibility — in this case, not 
whether one is making a credible offer of a reliable used car, but whether or 
not one is making a "credible threat " Credibility has also become a major 
interest of management theorists and organizational sociologists, who look 
at how people within an organization or a negotiation make their offers, 
intentions, and actions credible to others 

Dixit and Nalebuff , 94 for example, argue that there are three basic prin- 
ciples involved in making your commitments credible, so much so that you 
convince other people to behave m the way you want them to The first is vis- 
ibly to increase the amount that you would lose by breaking your commit- 
ment If you are a public figure (like a politician) you can do this simply by 
making a high-profile public promise, because you know that if you renege, 
your reputation will never recover More generally, people may tie them- 
selves down by writing and signing contracts, so that they can be sued, or are 


93 This includes analyses of the Cold War period and the "mutually assured destruction" 
«octnne which was at the heart of U S strategic policy See, e g , Robert Powell, Nuclear 

ra -y r* . * * . //> i I. ITmv^rcihf Prpcc. ^nn 


ine nearu or us y^^j - o ' , 

j-'amwice Theory the Search for Credibility (Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 1990) and 
Michael Nicholson, Rationality and the Analysis of International Conflict (Cambridge Cambridge 

University Press, 1992) 

p . K Dixit and B J Nalebuff, Thinking Strategically The Competitive Edge in Business, 
ontics and Everyday Life (New York WW Norton, 1991) 
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immediately liable for damages, if they back down on a commitment. Neither 
action guarantees that the commitment will be met, but it becomes more 
credible because the promiser will dearly think twice before nsking their rep- 
utation or purse A second method is to use other people to help you main- 
tain credibility A team of people is less likely to cut and run, or deny that 
they meant what they said (or said it at all) than a smgle individual confi- 
dence tricksters work alone and conversely large organizations evoke trust 
The third strategy is "burning bridges behind you" making your commit- 
ment credible by shewing that you have denied yourself the opportunity to 
retreat or back doivn. This is an old military strategy. As Dixit and Nalebuff 
point out. "Cortes followed the same strategy m lus conquest of Mexico 
Upon his arrival in Cempoalla, Mexico, he gave orders that led to all but one 
of his ships being burnt or disabled. Although lus soldiers were vastly out- 
numbered, they had no other choice but to fight and ivin "° 5 

James Coleman has also elaborated on these ideas m his recent discus- 
sions of trust. 96 He emphasizes how fundamental an element of human 
interaction trust is; not least because the placement of trust allows both par- 
ties, the trustor and the "trustee," to do something "that would not have 
been possible otherwise //9/ IVhat makes contacts involving trust different 
from others is that the potential loss will tend to outweigh the potential 
gain if the "trustee" turns out not to be trustworthy after all, and that there 
are fame lags involved The recompense that the person domg the trusting 
can expect mil tend to be a long way in the future 

Mail order transactions illustrate how important trust is to the work- 
ing of a modem society One of you has to start; either vou pav upfront, or 
the firm sends the goods and trusts you. Of course, there are legal remedies, 
but neither of you is likely to want to pay huge laiwers' fees over a $10 or 
S20 transaction Coleman also quotes an example from a book on merchant 
banking by Joseph Wedisberg which illustrates the point exactlv Hie scene 
is the merchant bankers, Hambros, m London, on a Friday afternoon: 

A prominent shipowner was on the line He needed help, at once To be exact, 
he needed two hundred thousand pounds within the next half hour ?s . . one 
of his ships had undergone repairs at a big Amsterdam shipyard A few min- 
utes ago he'd had a call irom his captain The Amsterdam vard would not 
release the ship unless a cash payment was made of £200,000 Otherwise the 


° 3 Ibid , p 153 

‘’“James S Coleman, FaaJ ihoiiS of Socusl Ti^vry (Cambridge, Mass The Belknap Press of 
Harvard University, 1990) p 91, ft 

°Tbid,p 97 

° a This was the early 1960s The comparable sum today would be at least ten times as 


much 
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ship would be tied up for the weekend and the owner would lose at least 
twenty thousand pounds 99 

The Hambros manager to whom he was speaking was completely 
unfazed by this request He did not request a meeting with his superiors, or 
dictate a memo to a loan committee Instead, he simply pomted out to the 
anxious shipowner that it was late m Amsterdam The bankers might 
already have gone home for the weekend However, he would try to get 
hold of Hambros' "corresponding" bank there The shipowner should stay 
on the line none of it would take very long He then sent a telex to 
Amsterdam, and within three minutes a second phone rang It was the 
Amsterdam bank On the basis of a smgle telex from Hambros, they had 
already telephoned the shipyard and confirmed that the cash for the repair 
bill was at the shipyard's immediate disposal The Hambros man then 
spoke to the shipowner waiting on the other line he could give his captam 
sailing orders 

In this transaction, Hambros trusted the shipowner to pay them back a 
very large sum of money, and the Amsterdam bank tiusted Hambros to do 
the same Moreover, this was done entirely on the basis of telephone calls 
and a smgle telex (the equivalent of a fax, but without even a signature) As 
flie Hambros manager explained, if he had asked for confirmation, talked to 
hw supervisors, checked records 

it would have been too late to arrange the credit m Amsterdam Our client 
would have lost twenty thousand pounds over a weekend and we might have 
lost a good client ^ 

He also commented that "actually the risk isn't as terrible as it 
seems " All of the parties mvolved had a strong interest in a long-term 
relationship, and all had a great deal to lose if their good faith were ever 
called into question 

These developmg theories of cooperation are fully consistent with 
Homans' arguments that group norms could emerge easily in small groups 
because conformity would bring friendship and approval 101 What remams 
less dear is whether this approach can explain the development of general 
social norms that cannot depend on the face-to-face enforcement mecha- 
resms of small groups In the next section, therefore, we look at rational 
choice theory's approach to the analysis of social structure and, m particu- 
lar, the work of Peter Blau 


p. ^Joseph Wechsberg, The Merchant Bankets (London Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1967) p 22 
Quoted m Coleman op cit,p 92 
100 Ibid,p 23 ^ 

101 Seepp 298-99 
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PART TWO 

Rational Choice and the Analysis 
of Social Structure 


The work descubed in the previous section focuses on the origins and 
nature of individual choices and does so almost entirely within a small 
group setting Howevei, among the major sociological perspectives, ratio- 
nal choice theory is notable for encompassing both macrosociologists and 
microsociologists In the following section we review their contributions 
We look first at the work of Peter Blau on social integration, then at analy- 
ses of power, notably those of Blau and Emerson, and finally at recent 
"macro" analyses concerned with institutional structure and the "problem 
of collective action " 


PETER BLAU: EXCHANGE AND SOCIAL INTEGRATION 

Peter Blau and George Homans are the two sociologists most responsible 
for establishing exchange theory and alerting sociologists to the potential of 
a rational choice approach However, of the two, Peter Blau has been closer 
to the mainstream of American sociology Born m Vienna in 1918, he 
received his sociology degrees from Elmhurst College and Columbia 
University After teaching at Wayne State, Cornell, and then, for many 
years, at the University of Chicago, he became professor of sociology at 
Columbia in 1970 and is now at the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill In 1964, Blau became president of the American Sociological 
Association He has been largely concerned with the analysis of bureaucra- 
cies, from federal regulatory agencies to the modem university, and with 
the general characteristics of social structure and established social institu- 
tions, rather than with small or informal groups His writings are particu- 
larly notable for their combination of original empirical research with gen- 
eral or "theoretical" propositions 

Blau's interest m social structure is common to both his theories of 
social exchange and his later work, in which he is no longer dir ectly con- 
cerned with exchange per se Thus, m a discussion of structural analysis, he 
emphasizes his concern with occupational variation (the division of labor) 
as compared to particular individuals' occupations and with "the distribu- 
tion of mcomes m a society which reflect mcome inequality" rather than 
with "the mcome of individuals " 102 Whereas Homans believes that such 
properties are ultimately to be explained by psychological factors, Blau 


102 Peter M Blau, ed , Apptoaches to the Study of Social Structure (New York The Free 
Press, 1975), p 14 See Chapter Seven below for a discussion of Blau's structuralist theory 
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argues that distinctively social factors are involved as well Nonetheless, he 
also believes that the study of the "simpler processes that pervade the daily 
intercourse among individuals" 103 is crucial to understanding complev 
social structures Social exchange is such a process 

Exchange and Prnei in Social Life is Blau's only direct contribution lo 
exchange theory Its analysis of the origins and principles governing 
exchange behavior is very close to Homans' However, Homans is essential- 
ly concerned with setting out a deductive theory of behavior m general By 
contrast, Blau sees exchange as one particular aspect of most social behav- 
ior He deals with all "voluntary actions of individuals that are motivated 
by the returns they are expected to bring," 104 but does not see these as com- 
prising all social activity Correspondingly, his analyses include more sug- 
gestive remarks about how an exchange perspective can provide explana- 
tion and less strict deduction and exposition 

Blau extends Homans' analyses of interpersonal relationships with a 
more explicit discussion of price mechanisms in social exchange and an 
analysis of people's general objectives in friendship and love His major 
contributions to exchange theory, however, concern the relationship 
between exchange and the integration of society at large, and the exchange 
basis of power in large institutions as well as small groups In describing 
Blau's exchange theory, we shall also refer to his own empirical studies of 
bureaucracy, which are among the best analyses of exchange processes m 
institutional settings 103 

The Distinctive Nature of Social Exchange 

Like the anthropologists we discussed above, Blau believes that social 
exchange is extremely important in social integration He also argues that 
one of the two general functions of social— as compared to economic— 
exchange is the creation of bonds of friendship Tire other function is to 
establish subordination or domination Blau argues that exchanges increase 
social integration by creating trust, encouraging differentiation, enforcing 
conformity with group norms, and developing collectiv c \ allies 

Blau clarifies some of the distinctive social factors that affect "price" in 
noneconomic exchanges For example, he points out that some social •i'-mvi- 
ahons are intrinsically valuable "It is not what lovers do together but their 
oing it together that is die distinctive source of their special Mli^faction, 
c argues 106 This aspect of exchange means that what we ask in return lor 
3 service is likely to varv depending on who is involved, we v «1! 
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require a smaller return from a friend than from a stranger Because there is 
no unit of account (like money), it is harder for social exchange theory to 
compare the value of alternative actions than it is for economics The impor- 
tance of the mtiinsic elements of social exchange reduces exchange theory's 
precision even further 

Blau also emphasizes the importance m social exchange of "impres- 
sion management," or how people present themselves to others People 
want to be seen m two ways — as associates who promise rewardmg 
"extrinsic" benefits and can therefore command favorable returns and as 
compamons whose presence is intrinsically rewardmg Impressions are 
therefore crucially impoitant to the "prices" at which social exchange is 
conducted 107 Blau draws here on the work of Ervmg Goffman, an impor- 
tant contributor to symbolic mteractionism, who emphasizes the creative 
aspects of human behavior Goffman's work on how people control their 
images mcludes, for example, the concept of "role distance" — how people 
impress others by distancing themselves from a task and demonstrating 
how easily they can perform it 108 

Blau believes that role distance is especially relevant to social 
exchange, where people wish to demonstrate how skilled they are and thus 
how valuable their services must be 109 In his analysis of a federal agency 
enforcing regulations for busmess, Blau noted how agents would some- 
times attempt to conceal requests for help by presenting them m the guise 
of discussions of an interesting problem 110 — a maneuver you will probably 
recognize as common from grade school on 1 "Impression management" 
also further distinguishes social from economic exchange and makes the 
nature of social exchange moie difficult to predict 

Blau also discusses the determinants of friendship and love He starts 
with the assumption that people value status, he defines status as the com- 
mon recognition by others of the amount of esteem and friendship that 
someone receives 111 Hus, he argues, implies, first, that "sociable" inter- 
course and friendship generally occur among people whose social standing 
is roughly equal, and second, that relationships between unequals are less 
strained when the inequality is clear and marked 

The first of these points is easily explained Quite apart from the fact 
that people in different social positions are less likely to have interests and 
lifestyles m common, status requires that inferiors cannot be allowed to get 
away with ignoring the deference they owe to superiors A situation m 


107 Ibid , pp 34-43 
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which people are worried that "subordinates" might be perceived as 
"equals" dearly impedes easy socializing 

Blau argues that the second proposition holds because people whose 
status is not very secure are most threatened by being seen with lower-status 
people, especially lower-status people who may not even recognize them- 
selves as such 1 By contrast, people whose status is very firmly established are 
unaffected by such exposure In a modem office, one often finds that man- 
agers are much more relaxed with their secretaries than with immediate sub- 
ordinates, who, they fear, may make claims of friendship and equality 
Similarly, modem social scientists infer correctly that overt racial prejudice is 
strongest among those whites whose own status is least secure 

Blau argues that exchange considerations also apply to the most 
romantic of "love relationships" and that equality of status is as important 
to lovers' relationships as to friends' Although much of what lovers 
exchange, such as affection and companionship, is intrinsic to the relation- 
ship, very few people are entirely in diff erent to conventional valuations of 
looks, potential career success, athletic ability, and the like Successful men 
tend to have beautiful wives and are able to attract and marry such women 
well into old age 

Blau discusses the effect on love relationships of an imbalance such that 
one partner contributes more than she or he receives and finds the relation- 
ship less important and valuable than does the other Like Homans, Blau con- 
siders an exchange imbalance of this type to be the essence of power He cites 
Willard Waller's "principle of least interest," whereby the partner who is less 
involved m a relationship is in an advantageous position 

Costly possessions are most precious, in love as elsewhere A woman 
whose love is in great d eman d am ong men is not likely to make firm commit- 
ments quickly, because she has so many attractive alternatives to weigh before 
she does A woman who readily gives proof of her affection to a man, 
therefore, provides presumptive evidence of her lack of popularity and thus 
tends to depreciate the value of her affection to him 112 

In this context, it is worth comparing Blau's analysis with those of some 
economists who have recently been paying increasing attention to "sociologi- 
topics The Nobel pnze-winning economist Gary Becker, for example, 
starts an analysis of marriage with the statement that persons 
marrying can be assumed to expect to raise their utility level abo\ c n hat 
u would be were they to remain single " 113 However, because of "declining 


112 Ibid , pp 78-79 
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marginal utility ," 114 a man or woman gams less additional utility from a sec- 
ond spouse than from the first The total gam m utility from three monoga- 
mous unions will therefore be greater than it would be if one man married 
three women and two men were left single, or vice versa Equally, if having" 
one's own children" is one of the major incentives to marry, then marriages 
m which the children's parentage is dear will be preferred to those m which 
it is not In polyandry the mother of a child is unlikely to be m doubt, but the 
father will not always be known It follows that monogamy should be the 
most common form of marriage, and polyandry the least, and when we look 
across human societies, this mdeed is the case 115 

Exchange, Trust, and Reciprocity Blau argues that social exchange is 
different from economic exchange because it creates trust between people 
and integrates individuals mto social groups Because it is so difficult for 
anyone precisely to measure and value what they are exchanging, 
exchanges tend to start small and evolve slowly This tendency is strength- 
ened, accordmg to Blau, by the fact that m social exchange obligations can- 
not be specified and stipulated m advance, and one has no formal recourse 
agamst freeloaders Reciprocation and expanded exchange are "accompa- 
nied by a parallel growth of mutual trust Hence, processes of social 
exchange, which may originate m pure self-interest, generate trust m social 
relations through their recurrent and gradually expanding character " 116 
Blau's own studies of bureaucracy agam provide a good illustration 
In his analyses of the federal enforcement agency and of a state employ- 
ment agency, Blau found that a work group's "social cohesion," as shown 
by whether they lunched or spent rest periods together, was directly related 
to whether they cooperated m their work The more they exchanged advice 
or services, the more they liked each other By contrast, workers who com- 
peted head-on did not seek each other's company away from their desks 117 
In the employment agency, this was apparent m the case of staff members 
who tried to maximize the number of unemployed workers they placed by 
concealing vacancies from their colleagues 

Underlying this process of social exchange, m Blau's view, is the fun- 
damental social norm of reciprocity As we discussed earlier, anthropology 
stressed the existence of such a norm, and Blau, m turn, argues that the 
"need to reciprocate for benefits received m order to continue receivmg 
them serves as a 'starting mechanism' of social mteractions " 118 Group 
norms, including the fundamental and ubiqmtous norm of reciprocity," 

114 Seepp 284r-86 and 291 

®See Chapter Seven, pp 385-88, for soaobiology's approach to polygamy 
116 Blau, Exchange and Power, p 94 
117 Blau, Dynamics of Bureaucracy, pp 61-62 and 132-36 
118 Blau, Exchange and Power, p 92 
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regulate exchange transactions, and a known failure to reciprocate brings 
with it group sanctions At the same time, social exchange differs from eco- 
nomic exchange m that the nature of the return cannot be bargained over, 
and social exchange (unlike economic exchange) entails "unspecified oblig- 
ations while there is a general expectation of some future return, its 
exact nature is definitely not stipulated m advance " 119 

Blau provides a convincing account of how trust and social integra- 
tion can be promoted by social exchange It may even be possible to account 
for the emergence of a generalized norm of reciprocity m this way — either 
instead of, or alongside, Homans' psychological account of people's desire 
for "justice " However, Blau tends to overstate the difference between eco- 
nomic and social exchange In the previous section, we saw how purely 
self-interested quasi-economic exchanges can also generate trust You may 
have little formal recourse against a freeloader on a specific, isolated occa- 
sion, but failure to reciprocate will often deprive the culprits of services 
they may want m the future, because of social disapproval and reluctance 
to trade with them In situations like this, the balance of chance and sanc- 
tions is not so different from the balance m economic exchange 

Social Conformity and the Development of Collective Values 

In using an exchange perspective to explain conformity m the wider 
society, Blau points out that one distinguishing characteristic of large insti- 
tutions is that exchange is increasingly indirect Rewards come to you in a 
roundabout fashion, often from someone who does not even know the indi- 
vidual who received your services Blau believes that this type of indirect 
exchange depends on the strength and internalization of social norms, 
which in turn depend on the fact that people receive approval m exchange 
for their conformity 

The condemnation of rate busters in factories, of apple polishers and teacher's 
pets in schools, of traitors to their country, of stool pigeons and informers m 
groups of any land — all these r efle ct social norms designed to suppress conduct 
that advances the individual's interest by harming the collective interest 

Social norms substitute indirect exchange for direct transactions between 
individuals The members of the group receive social approval m exchange 
for conformity By adhering to moral principles, individuals establish a 
good reputation which stands them in good stead m subsequent social inter- 
action [and] is like a good credit rating 120 

Blau's analysis here is very similar to that of Homans, who, although 
he deals largely with direct exchange, also sees social approval as the mam 
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force creating conformity It is certainly difficult to account for large parts 
of social behavior without admitting the force that such approval — and dis- 
approval — may possess For example, m her preface to "The Maimie 
Papers," a unique collection of letters written between 1910 and 1922 by a 
prostitute, Maimie Pinzer, Ruth Rosen points out just how well prostitution 
paid "Most prostitutes interviewed m this era were unskilled workers who, 
prior to entering prostitution, had earned a weekly wage of four to six dol- 
lars But authorities generally agreed that a woman living without a family 
needed a weekly wage of rune dollars How then was a woman without a 
family to survive 7 Both unions and employers refused to tram women for 
the more highly paid skilled jobs [However] as a prostitute a woman's 
earnings soared On the average, prostitutes m American cities during the 
first fifteen years of the century earned from fifty to four hundred dollars a 
week " 121 At one stage, Maimie abandoned prostitution for the supposed 
economic security of marriage However, she explains, when she saw how 
meager and bare a living she would obtam this way "I gave up m disgust 
and began to use what charms I might possess to make it possible to 
have a few of the luxuries " 122 

The mystery, it might seem, is not why she did so, but why so many 
people did not 123 A probable major reason is the reaction of their families 
and friends In Maimie's own case, for example, her brothers either avoided 
all contact, or showered her with insults and accusations, while her mother 
was so angry at her daughter's behavior that she had her arrested and 
imprisoned However, this in itself underlines a major problem for the use of 
approval" to explain social conformity The family is, m essence, a small 
group, and one which takes a great interest m the behavior of its members In 
many cases, and especially in large institutions and mobile societies, it seems 
unlikely that people will know enough about each other's actions for 
approval and disapproval to have much force For this reason, as the final 
section of this chapter discusses, rational choice theorists have developed 
other, complementary ideas about how large institutions enforce conformity 

u Development of Collective Values Blau also proposes an 

emergent process by which shared experiences actually produce group 
norms and values The mechanism is not direct exchange, but rather peo- 
p e s dislike for the psychological state of cognitive dissonance This term is 
use by social psychologists to describe a situation in which either some of 
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the facts that someone faces are m conflict with others, or someone's experi- 
ences are not m line with what "ought" to be happen mg Leon Festmger, 
who corned the term, suggests that people dislike this dissonance and try to 
avoid and reduce it, for example, by denying or arguing away the facts and 
opinions behind it 124 

Blau suggests that when this happens in a group context, individual 
responses and rationalizations can be strengthened and transformed mto 
common values and norms People who find themselves m the same situa- 
tion of cognitive dissonance are likely to discuss it with each other and to 
seek and get support for their arguments In the course of such mutual dis- 
cussion, individual rationalizations are transformed mto social consensus 
and, indeed, social norms In his empirical analyses of bureaucracy, for 
example, Blau describes how interviewers in the state employment agency 
would commonly discuss troublesome cases and decisions aftei the event in 
order to elicit colleagues' assent and approval and to allay their own 
doubts 125 More generally, Blau (like Homans) believes that intensive group 
discussion and interaction create shared values 

The process Blau describes here goes beyond the basic approach of 
exchange theory That people discuss situations of dissonance because they 
want reassurance can be fully accounted for by the idea of rational choice 
However, Blau suggests, emerging from this process are new, shared val- 
ues and norms whose origins he not m individual utility maximization but 
in some aspect of group psychology Blau's account of the process is some- 
what sketchy and far from conclusive, but it does seem plausible that ratio- 
nal choice alone cannot explain the development — as opposed to the conse- 
quences — of our values 

EXCHANGE AND POWER: BLAU AND EMERSON 

The Nature of Power 

Richard Emerson and Peter Blau have both offered analyses of power 
differentials which root them in exchange relationships but also look 
beyond individual (or "dyadic") relationships to larger structural settings 
both see power as originating when valued services are provided as part of 
30 unbalanced exchange, so that one party places a higher value on the out- 
come than die other The approach is also that adopted by Homans in his 

more recent work 
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The cr ucial notion here is that one partner in the exchange is dependent 
on the other for services, and values those services more than the other per- 
son values anything he can offer 126 This is the argument Blau uses m dis- 
cussing the balance of power in love relationships, which we discussed ear- 
lier However, it can be extended to include the coercive aspects of power 
and the fact that someone who is m a position of power has the potential to 
secure submission and compliance 127 

Thus, m a much-cited article which appeared m 1962, 128 Richard 
Emerson listed the conditions determining the extent to which the supplier 
of a good or service (such as weekly wages or companionship) exerts power 
over those receivmg the supplies The supplier's power is greater the more 
it is true that (1) the individual who wants a service has nothing the suppli- 
er needs that he or she can offer in return, (2) the recipient has no alterna- 
tive to turn to, (3) the recipient cannot use direct coercion to extract the ser- 
vices he or she needs, and (4) the recipient cannot resign himself or herself 
to doing without the services or find a substitute The second and fourth 
conditions echo the conditions economists use to describe monopoly 
However, m economic exchange the result is simply that the buyer pays 
more, whereas m social exchange the supplier can make general demands 
and secure compliance 

Blau's account of power follows on from Emerson's, as mdeed, has 
much more recent empirical work on exchange and power 129 Blau defines 
power as 

the ability of persons or groups to impose their will on others despite resis- 
tance through deterrence either m the form of withholding regularly supplied 
rewards or in the form of punishment, inasmuch as the former as well as the 
latter constitute, in effect, a negative sanction If [a person] regularly ren- 
ders needed services [others] cannot readily obtain elsewhere their unilat- 
eral dependence obligates them to comply with his requests lest he cease to 
continue to meet their needs 130 


126 See above pp 304-305 

127 Homans work generally emphasizes power's noncoercive aspects — the fact that 
someone may pay a high price but nevertheless obtain something he or she wants 
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As does Homans', this approach has both similarities to, and differ- 
ences from, those of functionalism and conflict theory Conflict theorists' 
major interest is in the conditions that support what rational choice theo- 
rists might call monopolies, in other words, in the wavs groups establish 
and maintain a position of control over scarce and valued resources In con- 
siderably greater detail than Emerson or Blau, conflict theorists anah ze the 
particular institutional conditions under which groups can increase the 
degree to which the four conditions of power hold For example, m the case 
of the Communist Party m communist states, they identify \\a\s m which 
the party was able to monopolize services that are essential to people, 
through centralized socialism and bureaucratic organization (the second 
and fourth conditions again) 

By contrast, Blau and Emerson emphasize the exchange relationship 
at the core of inequality Unlike most conflict theorists, the\ note the indc • 
pendent importance of the fourth condition — that the recipients of -m in s 
are not prepared to do without them At the same time, Blau, in pat titular, 
pays far more attention to the coercive and monopolistic aspects of power 


and its resulting inequalities than do most functionalists The functionalist 
theory of social stratification, for example, argues that higher rev. ards for 
some occupations than for others are "functional" m that thev induce peo 
pie with rare talents and skills to fill those occupations 1 he exchange per- 
spective similarly identifies a link between pow-er and exchange of goods or 
services and relates the value of a service to the price its supplier can com- 
mand However, functionalism pays little attention to the fact that groups 
may, in effect, distort the "market," for example, b\ introducing harm r> to 


social mobility and by maintaining a form of societx m w hich people i.’nno* 
choose w'hom to turn to as employer, landlord, or phxsical proUsto* 
Exchange theory’s discussion of coercive power recognize- the important 
°f ’distortions," and it also anchors power relationships m in\ pad mdiv id- 
u al actions, not "society" in the abstract 
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family's survival and well-being and the more complete his control of its 
wealth and resources the more patriarchal the family They suggest that this 
is because the husband's or wife's say m decisions is a direct result of what 
each contributes, not through some conscious calculation of relative power 
but because the partner who receives more than he or she gives feels both 
mdebted for the past and dependent on future contributions In a study of 
decision making over seven hundred contemporary Detroit families, 132 
Blood and Wolfe found evidence of just this pattern at work 

Although society no longer insists upon a particular balance of power in mar- 
riage, the larger community still affects husband-wife relationships Today, 
the more successful the husband is in the eyes of the community, the more 
dominant his part in marital decision-making [although the] husband's 
earnings are an even more sensitive mdicator of his power than his occupa- 
tion Bringing home the bacon is a prime example of contributing a 
resource to marriage That top-mcome-bracket husbands should be most 
influential m marriage reflects the magnitude of their contribution to the fami- 
ly exchequer By contrast, where the total mcome of the family (rather than 
the husband's alone) is taken into consideration, the balance of power is 
altered in the wife's direction So, high-income husbands are most power- 
ful if their wives contribute no mcome 

[Another] mdex of individual resources is the couple's stage m the fam- 
lly-life cycle Having a young child creates needs for the wife which lead 
her to depend more on her husband for help, financial support, and making 
decisions Childlessness allows a continuation of the honeymoon state of 
mutual emotional and financial interdependence with the husband [By con- 
trast] the mother of a new baby gives up her job and is confined to her 
home by the heavy demands of child-care Not only is she cut off from contact 
with her fellow workers but even the opportunity to participate m recreation- 
al activities and organizational meetings is impaired by her babysitting 
responsibilities It is no wonder, therefore, that the wife's dependence 
increases 133 


Blood and Wolfe tend to emphasize the relationship between power 
and obligations However, there is also evidence that normative factors 
feet how people behave, and Blau believes that power can rest on either 
asis In families where the wife is the major breadwinner there is a tenden- 
cy or me women to cede some of their financial power to their husbands A 
study by David Morley of family television viewing habits m Great Bntam 
s owe that when either men 01 childien were at home, women almost 
invana y deferred to them in their choice of program The women felt that 
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they "ought" to be the peacemakers m the family, giving other members 
power to choose by default m 

The reader will have noticed that, as so often in rational choice theory, 
the examples cited involve small groups As Richard Munch notes, 
"According to the view of rational choice theory, a collective authority will 
be established and will persist the greater the number of actors m a system 
who draw benefits from such a system " 135 However, m many cases, what 
is gomg on cannot be explained m this way it "involves power with its 
own unique qualities A strong and powerful government has the 
capacity to enforce decisions that are harmful for nearly everybody, at least 
in the short run [Conversely] in a society in which problems are great 
and are growing in complexity, a government that lives on the immediate 


return of benefits for popular support will soon slide into insolvency and 

1fK0 ifc nrxcifinn "136 


Power, Legitimacy, and Opposition A major theme of this chapter 
has been the ability of rational choice theories to explain the emergence of 
norms that hold beyond the confines of a small group Blau, whose own 
interest is in large-scale social structures, offers an exchange analysis of just 
such a process the development of legitimate institutional power 137 

Blau argues that the major determinant of legitimacy is found m the 
exchange aspect of power, namely, whether or not subordinates feel that 
power is being exercised not merely fairly but generously "If the benefits 
followers derive . exceed their expectations of a fair return for the costs 
they have incurred their collective approval of [the] leadership legiti- 
mates it," he states 138 Legitimacy transforms power into authority because 
legitimacy makes it nght and proper to obey, in other words, the group 
develops norms, which help to enforce members' obedience By contrast, 
superiors who perform their tasks well or even make major contributions to 
the achievement of common goals, will command respect and power but 
not necessarily legitimation and authonty 

The mechanism is the one we described earlier People find that defer- 
and submission create costs of a substantial order and wall question 
whether they should comply with others' commands To resolve their state 
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of "cognitive dissonance" in situations involving deference or obedience, 
they will discuss and seek support for their opinions from others From 
this, social consensus and group norms will emerge When power is exer- 
cised generously, Blau argues, individual rationalizations of obedience will 
be transformed into a collective norm that mandates obedience to legiti- 
mate authority The development of opposition ideologies follows a parallel 
course When subordinates experience collectively the unfair exercise of 
power, their collective disapproval generates opposition movements based 
on appropriate values 139 

Blau's argument is an interesting one, but there is unfortunately very 
little evidence to either support or contradict it It remains suggestive rather 
than conclusive Indeed, this is generally true of his attempts to use 
exchange theory to explain social structure and "emergent processes " In 
the next section, we examine some more recent attempts to apply a rational 
choice perspective to institutional analysis, with particular reference to the 
emergence and enforcement of social norms and values 


INSTITUTIONAL STRUCTURES AND THE “PROBLEM 
OF COLLECTIVE ACTION” 

In recent years, Blau has rejected exchange theory on the grounds that a 
perspective rooted m individual choice is, after all, inadequate to deal with 
social structure However, while Blau has been arguing for a distinctively 
"structuralist" approach, other social scientists have continued to develop 
analyses rooted m individuals' "rational choices " Michael Hechter, for 
example, argues that such a perspective is far superior to its traditional 
alternatives 140 "Structuralist" explanations, among which he includes vari- 
ants of conflict theory, and "normative" explanations, such as functional- 
ism, must both be found wanting 

Normative theories explain the fact that we behave m particular ways, 
cooperate, and carry out social "roles" by referring to the internalization of 
social norms However, Hechter argues, such a theory fails completely to 
explain why we only obey norms sometimes and why norms change over 
time Why, for example, if little girls are so well socialized m "feminine' 
ways, did the contemporary women's movement emerge 7 

Structuralist explanations, by contrast, look to the conditions and 
restraints shared by different groups to explain both action and inaction 
"Oppressed" classes are quiescent, in their view, because they are effective- 
ly coerced, equally, we should expect that groups with "common interests' 
will act in common to pursue these But if that is the case, retort the rational 

139 Ibid,p 230 

140 Michael Hechter, Principles of Group Solidarity (Berkeley, Calif University of 
California Press, 198 7) 
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choice theorists, why is it that groups which could act often don't 7 Why is 
it, in Marx's terms, that a "class in itself' only rarely mobilizes as a "class 
for itself" 7 And does the implicit claim of the structuralists 141 — that when 
people share the same social position, individual differences wash out — 
really hold up? If women are so alike m their class position, why do we find 
that the majority of the most committed activists on both sides of the abor- 
tion debate are women 7 

Rational choice theory is as concerned as any of the other macro per- 
spectives with the question of what holds societies together and explains 
group behavior However, by starting from the viewpoint of a rational indi- 
vidual, it recasts the question and also makes it apparent just how difficult 
it is to explain both social order and group, or "collective," action In die 
previous sections of this chapter, we have observed that rational choice 
explanations seem to work best for small group situations, and even their 
advocates admit that so far, the perspective has "done a better job of posing 
this question [of collective action] than of resolving it " 142 Nonetheless, we 
can increasingly find theories rooted in individual rationality which do 
explain institutional and group phenomena 

Collective Action and the Problem of “Free Riders” 

Rational choice theory's distinctive approach to macrosociology can 
best be introduced by looking at the types of questions that it poses Take, 
for example, its best-known puzzle Why do people turn out to vote 7143 

Imagine that it is the morning of an election day Our rational individ- 
uals, if they decide to vote, will have to take time to do so — perhaps get up 
early, or go out in die evening after supper, or miss a favonte TV program 
Why should they 7 

In his classic analysis of voting behavior, Anthony Downs assumed 
that everybody is aware of (can calculate) their "party differential " This is a 
measure of how much better off they will be if one party or candidate wins 
rattier than another, or of how much they care about the result However, 
even if someone's party diffe rential is very high, he should also, rationally, 
take into account whether his vote is likely to make a difference Thus, he 
may much prefer one candidate over another, but what are the chances that 
bis vote, and his alone, will decide the issue 7 Even in a school board elec- 
tion, the odds are fairly low, "and in an electorate of millions this probabih- 
tj is so small that the value of voting will be infinitesimal, even for some- 


M1 See, for example, the discussion of Blau's structuralism in Chapter Se\ en 
U2 Hechter, Principles of Group Solidarity, p 9 

1 '-'See especially Anthony Downs, An Economic Theory of Democracy (New ork Harper 
Row, 1957), Brian Barry, Sociologists, Economists and Dcmocracv (London Collier- 
Macaullan, 1970), and Howard Margolis, Selfishness, Altruism and Rationality (Cambridge 
Can,bn dge Unn ersity Press, 1982) 
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one who has a large paity differential Thus, it seems to follow that rational 
citizens would not vote if there are costs mvolved — and it always takes 
time and energy to cast a vote " 144 If you calculate your party differential 
and then multiply it by the odds that yow vote will be the ci ucinl one , the result 
is likely to be less than the cost m shoe leather of walking to the polls 145 

Of course, the fact is that large numbers of people do vote, in the U S , 
about half the eligible population does so Some critics have taken this to 
prove that the rational choice perspective has to be abandoned and that we 
need to revert to an explanation m teims of noims, people believe they 
"ought" to vote, and so they do However, it is equally the case that a lot of 
people don't vote, when according to normative explanations, they should 
Moieover, die people who do— or don't— aren't always the same, so it can- 
not simply be a question of good (or failed) internalization. 

Rational choice theory, by contrast, can easily explam why m an elec- 
tion wheie you don't much care who wins, a lamstorm may well tip the 
balance 146 Equally, it can suggest why people vote more m presidential 
elections, where their vote leally can hardly matter, than m school board or 
parish council ones, wheie it might The theory points out that people's 
party diffeienhal is generally greater m the foimer than m the latter case 
However, we are still left with the question of why anyone votes at all 147 

A common response of people, when asked why they — oi anyone 
else — votes is, "Well, what if everyone stopped voting 7 " The implication is 
that they are, m fact, bemg rational, helpmg to maintain a system that bene- 
fits them in the long term Unfortunately, there is a difference here between 
what seems "lational" m a small group and "rational" m a laige one In the 
previous section, we described how a rational choice perspective can 
explam cooperative behavior and trust quite well in small groups because 
those who do not cooperate and keep their word are quickly identified and 
repaid in kind In a laige group, this isn't true It is quite possible, and 
apparently rational, to fiee nde Let everyone else vote and keep the system 
going, while I go to the movies 

Blau got around this pioblem by invoking a general "norm of reci- 
procity, but there aie other, more fully woiked-out answers to the voting 
puzzle, to which we turn below Before domg so, however, one should 
emphasize that while it remains puzzling that anyone does vote, or collect 
for charity, or wnte to their senatoi 


1 ' M Barry, Sociologists, Economists and Demociacy, p 15 
1 ‘ , ' 1 See McLean, Public Choice, p 46 

none «-.♦ f. atl0nal theories as a whole share with economics an emphasis on what hap- 
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the logic of collective action is overwhelmingly successful m predicting negli- 
gible voluntary activity in many realms such as, say, the contemporary en\ i- 
ronmental movement Then what about the Sierra Club and other environ- 
mental organizations 7 The answer is that environmentalists contribute 
woefully little to their cause given the enormous value to them of success and 
given the repeated survey results that show high commitment by a large per- 
centage of Americans to that cause Environmentalists annually spend less on 
their apparently great cause than 25,000 two-pack-a-day smokers spend on 
cigarettes One could go on to note even more embarrassing statistics on 
how little Americans have spent on such honored causes as civil rights, the 
contemporary women's movement, gun control (as opposed to anti-control) 
and so forth 148 

Rational Choice and Group Solidarity In their explanations of col- 
lective behavior, rational choice theorists emphasize the differences 
between public goods and selective benefits With public goods, there is no 
way of stoppmg noncontnbutors from benefiting Thus, m the voting exam- 
ple given above, if most people vote and m domg so preserve a democratic 
system, there is no way of stoppmg the nonvoters from enjoying its (pre- 
sumed) benefits 

By contrast, selective benefits can be kept for group members who pay 
their dues 149 Take a very common form of organized group, a trade union 
to which members pay regular dues If a union negotiates with manage- 
ment and obtains a pay increase or change m working conditions, all work- 
ers in a plant or industry benefit, regardless of whether or not they are 
muon members Why, then, should anyone ever jom a union 7 

Rational choice theory suggests that much of the answer lies in the 
selective benefits which only members receive Thus, if a union member is 
involved in a dispute with management, the union officials will get 
involved on his or her behalf The union may provide legal advice and rep- 
resentation and may also offer other benefits, such as low-cost insurance 
packages Selective benefits of this type can be very substantial For exam- 
ple, in Great Britain, the cost of joining the Association of University 
Teachers is about the same as the reduction m automobile insurance y ou 
can receive as an AUT member 

The benefits of legal staff and negotiated insurance packages are not 
something which individuals can obtain on their own they are essentially 
collective goods, produced by groups 150 Michael Hechter argues that this 
situation can provide us with a satisfactory rational choice theory' of group 
formation and solidarity 


hilrnit ^ rian Barry and Russell Hardin, eds , Rational Man and Irrational Soi.tl' • 
^‘ctmand Source Bool (Beverly Hills, Calif Sage, 19S2), p 21 
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The starting point of this theory is the assumption that actors initially form 
groups, or join existing ones, in order to consume various excludable jointly 
produced goods — goods whose attainment involves the cooperation of at least 
two (but usually far more) individual producers The survival of any group 
therefore hinges on the continuous production of such goods But this is a 
highly problematic outcome It requires the establishment of several different 
lands of rules — rules about how to make rules, rules that serve to coordinate 
members' productive activities and rules that govern each member's access to 
those goods once they have been attained 151 

In many cases, people mil obey the rules of the group because, and 
only insofar as, the}' are compensated for domg so People's "rule-abiding" 
behavior at work is very much related to direct compensation, in the form 
of money now and/or the prospect of promotion m the future If something 
better offers itself, 152 people quit 

Rational choice theorists also emphasize the need for constraints and 
sanctions, ways of preventing or at least controlling the "free rider" prob- 
lem of individuals who take benefits and make no contributions Hechter, 
for example, argues that visibility is an important way of solving this "For 
a joint good to be maximally excludable, both individual production and 
distribution must be highly visible " 153 He points out that in tribal hunting 
and gathering societies, the collection and the distribution of food is always 
a highly visible, shared social affair In such situations, people can see that 
everyone is contributing as well as gaining. "Both in their roles as produc- 
ers and consumers, individuals must be highly visible to one another to 
reduce the seventy of the free-nder problems " 154 

This process helps to explain how cooperative ventures such as baby- 
sitting circles, trade unions, or wagon trains to the West might develop suc- 
cessfully But what about "solidanshc" groups, the sort of tight-kmt group 
with shared patterns of living associated with Durkheim's concept of 
"mechanical solidarity" or Toenmes' gememscliaft 7 Why do people conform 
mth their often very pervasive demands 7 

Hechter defines solidarity as "compliance in the absence of compensa- 
tion" and agrees that m varying degrees, it characterizes many groups 
whose members act in accordance with group norms, man y of them very 
demanding and restrictive However, rather than explaining this in terms of 
internalization' or "identification" with the group, he argues that "indi- 
vidual compliance and group solidarity can be attained only by the com- 
bined effects of dependence and control." 155 


151 Hechter, Principles of Group Solidarity, p 10 
^Allowing for ©at costs 

-’Michael Hechter, The Emergence of Cooperative Social Institutions," in Hechter, 
Opp, and Wippler, op at , 13-34, p IS 
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Hechter's notion of dependence is the same as that used by Emerson 
and Cook 156 It is a function of how much someone wants the pint good 
produced by the group and of how many alternative sources exist The more 
dependent someone is, the more compliance for the less compensation the 
group can extract In effect, the "more dependent people are, the more tax 
they must pay for access to the same quantity of a given good 1,157 The 
economists' formulation quoted at the beginning of this chapter is only 
slightly different Goods will generally be more expensive if they are sup- 
plied by a monopolist than by a number of firms m competition 

Compare, Hechter suggests, the extent of the group obligations 
incurred by Orthodox and Reform Jews m return for group membership 
and support "When the bulk of Eastern European Jews were confined to 
the shtetl, they subscribed to a religion with extensive obligations Once 
individual Jews were granted full citizenship and became less dependent 
upon t heir co religi onists for their life chances, Reform Judaism began to 
supplant the Orthodox variety " 158 More and more Jews abandoned the 
stnct dietary laws, restrictions on Sabbath activities, and requir em ents for 
daily prayer 

At the same time, dependence is not enough to ensure that people 
meet the obligations the group demands The reason it is not especially in 
larger groups — is the same the incentive to free nde The larger the group, 
the more it must rely on formal controls and sanctions for noncompliance. 
This is true, Hechter argues, however great the members' dependence and 
however much the group is one which offers "community" and support, 
rather than material goods 

Hechter argues his point by an analysis of "intentional communities, 
where people who are not km live together, places such as the communes 
of the 1960s or monastic and semimonastic communities (such as the 
Shakers) They are "quintessential obligatory groups whose members seek 
to provide joint goods — like a sense of community, friendship, love, and the 
feelmg of security — all of which flow from the existence of social 
harmony " 159 They also survive to the degree that they use exactly the sort of 
compliance mechanisms that succeed elsewhere 

Communities that reject hierarchy, do not make their members highly 
dependent on the group for food and shelter, and do not enforce specific 
obligations rarely last long Conversely, those which are able to monitor 
members' actions in great detail, foT example, through communal living 
quarters and regular, rit ualiz ed meetings, which impose very high costs on 
leaving, and which make all rewards collective, notably by insisting on 
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communal property, are also those which survive in the long term Hechter 
concludes, "The Gememschaft is more solidary than the Gesellschaft, not 
because it entails more extensive normative internalization or promotes 
greater commitment, but because its institutional arrangements permit 
members' behavior to be controlled more economically " 160 

In his most recent work, Coleman extends this analysis and argues 
that modem societies, characterized by formal organizations, geographical 
mobility, and a lack of "visibility" for people's actions, will inevitably have 
problems m developing and enforcing social norms Noticing deviants and 
wrongdoers, and bringing sanctions to bear (for example, chastising or 
reporting teenagers who are vand alizin g property, or passmg on informa- 
tion about the nontrustworthmess of a local trader) are themselves activities 
which have costs for the person involved Equally, bringing up children to 
behave "well" and internalize certain values and norms is itself a demand- 
ing task Coleman argues that " norms and values grow slowly and 
only m stable social systems The imposition of external sanctions is subject 
to free-nder problems 161 When there is not stability the potential future 
retribution that can overcome the free-rider problem is gone and, as a 
result, external sanctions that make norms effective vanish The creation of 
internal sanctions through socialization is m the socializer's mterest only 
when relations are sufficiently stable to make it possible to reap the benefits 
of the socialization effort " 162 

In other words, if no one is ever going to know whether you did any- 
thing to stop vandalism or other undesirable behavior, and you are not 
going to suffer in any direct, immediate way for turning a blind eye, why 
should you put yourself out 7 You might just bring down trouble on your- 
self for no good reason 163 Equally, in Coleman's view, it is irrational to 
expect paid care givers to put the same effort mto so cializin g children that 
their parents and families would By the time the results are evident, they 
will be long gone Coleman's analysis echoes Durkheim's 164 m its pes- 
simism about the long-term ability of modem societies to maintain cohesion 
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and enforce social norms As discussed further below (Chapter Seven), he 
emphasizes the enormous impact of a shift away from the family as the 
organizing institution of society Families, he argues, are, while not perfect, 
far better than any other institution at making everyone contribute and pull 
their weight (1 e , at "overcoming free-nder problems") and at socializing 
children effectively so that they internalize social norms "The means by 
which they do this appear to be largely social-psychological the use of stig- 
ma to brand non-contnbutors and the conferring of status and power on 
those who contribute more than their share These lands of mcentives 
appear to be effective only within very small social units " 165 

Coleman's discussion of large modem institutions (and their limita- 
tions in creating "group solidarity") illustrates the growing interest of ratio- 
nal choice theorists in institutional analysis It also, like so much of this per- 
spective, starts by seeing norms, and norm-governed behavior, as 
inherently p uzzlin g — needing explanation rather than being the normal 
state of affairs People often feel, as a result, that rational choice theorists 
have a diminished and over-negative view of people, which has no place 
for good, generous, or uns elfish behavior Our next section examines the 
perspective's response 

Altruists and Zealots 


We emphasized earlier that rational choice theory is valuable for hav- 
ing shown that certain taken-for-granted behavior is actually very puzzling 
for example, voting, donating blood, or participating in Sierra Club or 
Greenpeace volunteer activities Some of this behavior may be explained in 
Hechter's terms, namely, people belong to groups on which they are very 
dependent and which can therefore extract a very high behavioral tax 
from them Much of the behavior, however, cannot be explained in this 
way For example, in Great Britain, blood supplies are provided entirely 
through voluntary contributions, and in neither the United States nor 
Western Europe are there any penalties for failing to vote 

Public choice theory does, in fact, offer some explanations of why peo- 
ple behave like this and, by analogy, of why "public interest" groups may 
emerge in the first place James Coleman provides a formulation which is 
'ery close to that of the "conventional" model of rationality and to 
Homans' exchange theory Coleman argues that if your actions benefit oth- 
then those others have an incentive to provide rewards— in the form, 
Sa y, of social approval 


Thus, one's efforts [may] directly help to satisfy 
enough to outweigh the costs of those efforts) and 
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others for helping to satisfy their interests In some cases the combination of 
these two benefits is far greater than the costs of the activity to the person 
This is ti\e rationality of the zealot 166 


An explanation of this type works quite well for small groups Often, 
however, the sort of behavior we are dealmg with is effectively invisible 
Who knows that we vote, give blood, or give to charity, let alone rewards 
us for doing so 7 Rational choice theory thus has to admit that truly "altruis- 
tic" behavior exists and has to account for it 

Margohs, for example, suggests that most of us are altruistic m two 
ways 167 The first is that we want people to have things, this is "goods 
altruism " We therefore tell the polls that we approve of government domg 
things for people, give (a bit) to chanty, and may take into account not just 
what we will gam from our party's winning but also what other people 
will 168 We also act on the basis of a second "participation altruism," that is, 
we get a good feeling from actually taking part in things for what we feel 
are nonselfish reasons Many blood donors express this feelmg when asked 
why they volunteer 169 

An alternative formulation involves the "norm of reciprocity" invoked 
by anthropologists and by exchange theorists such as Blau and Homans 
Because people feel it is morally unacceptable to free nde, they feel guilty 
when they do and assuage their guilt when they don't 170 

However, although doing something because of our altruistic or 
moral feelings may be perfectly rational, critics may also feel, quite reason- 
ably, that this isn't much of an explanation The theorists seem to be import- 
ing factors to fill necessary gaps without really explaining why human 
bemgs behave m this moral or altruistic way 

Homans' argument that laws of social behavior must be ultimately 
psychological would certainly seem to apply to any explanations of human 
altruism One possible approach is that taken by sociobiology, 171 which 
looks at the reproductive advantage which certain behavior — such as mod- 
erate degrees of altruism — might bestow on a species However, some 
recent sociological work suggests that we can also learn a lot by combining 
a rational choice perspective with the way irucrosociology — such as sym- 
bolic interactiorusm or phenomenology— views human identity 
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Knstm Luker studied women activists on both sides of the abortion 
debate women who gave considerable amounts of their time either to the 
pro-life movement or to pro-choice activism 172 She concluded that the 
activities of both groups were bound up with the way they defined not only 
their individual identity, but their whole worldview Participating m a 
political movement was a way of having both of these validated and made 
mm real by other -people 

Pro-life people, Luker found, see the world as inherently divided mto 
a male and female sphere Abortion on demand, for them, breaks up a 
whole set of social relationships m which women and children are protect- 
ed and everyone loses out A pro-life doctor told Luker that 

I think women's lib is on the wrong track The women have been the supe- 
nor people They're more civilized, they're more unselfish by nature, but now 
they want to compete with men at bemg selfish And so there's nobody to 
give an example, and what happens is that men become more selfish 173 

Pro-life people also feel that there is a lot of anti-child feeling in mod- 
em society, and that this is encapsulated m the cultural norm of small fami- 
lies and die idea that births should be timed to fit m with adults' career 
plans Their own position is the opposite They value traditional roles and 
believe that if you take on the responsibilities of mamage and parenthood, 
other parts of your life should be subordinated to these Most pro-life 
activists are, themselves, wives and mothers for whom these roles are the 
most important in their lives 

Taking an active part m the pro-life movement enables these people to 
defend and reinforce their whole worldview and self-concept Bemg among 
others who share their values and attitudes is a crucial part of the process, 
mid provides a strong, if unconscious, motive for their behavior Exactly the 
smne holds for pro-choice activists, although their worldview is, obviously 
Plough, a very different one 

Thus, Luker ties collective and altruistic behavior to the process by 
which people get their chosen selves "confirmed" and approved In the 
chapters on symbolic interactionism and phenomenology, this text dis- 
cusses m detail the essentially social way m which we develop a "self" 
mid experience our world as real and substantial 174 The rational choice 
tradition generally stands apart from these micro perspectives, but by 
{“dong the two, Knstm Luker provides a fuller explanation of collective 
behavior 
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CONCLUSION 

Rational choice theorists tend to adopt their perspective in self-conscious 
rejection of other prevailing theories Its greatest strength is summarized by 
James Coleman 

Rational action of individuals has a unique attractiveness as the basis for 
social theory If an institution or a social process can be accounted for in terms 
of the rational actions of individuals, then and only then can we say that it has 
been "explained " The very concept of rational action is a conception of action 
that is "understandable," action that we need ask no more questions 
about 175 


However, as one might expect, such a perspective tends to be most 
successful when used to analyze behavior in small group situations 
Homans, for example, focuses entirely on "elementary social behavior " 
Although Emerson and Cook argue that their work on exchange relations 
can be generalized to larger groups, their work m fact deals almost entirely 
with small groups rather than institutions Blau's exchange-based analyses 
of love and friendship and of the interpersonal imbalances at the root of 
power are generally more satisfactory than his attempts to explam the on- 
gin of collective values, legitimacy, or opposition movements He, mdeed, 
has come to believe that the approach is intrinsically suited only to "face-to- 
face relations and must be complemented by other theoretical principles 
that focus on complex structures " 176 

In fact, as the last part of this chapter described, there is now a grow- 
ing body of work which applies the rational choice perspective to structural 
issues, notably the problem of collective action This work tends to support 
theonsts such as Coleman and Homans in their contention that psychologi- 
cal propositions underlie all sociological explanation Nonetheless, it seems 
likely that most sociologists concerned with social institutions will contin- 
ue, for good reason, to discuss their subject matter in terms of structural 
variables, such as class structures or legitimacy, rather than individuals' 
decisions and reactions 

We can see the limitations of analyses cast m terms of individual ratio- 
nality in Homans' response to an academic challenge to reduce to psycho- 
logical principles the finding that a society's degree of literacy is positively 
correlated with its level of industrialization 177 He did so by suggesting that 
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because a higher proportion of industrial jobs reward literacy and industri- 
al societies are wealthier, the latter have more people trying to acquire liter- 
acy and a more widespread ability to pay for schooling This is perfectly 
acceptable as far as it goes However, it is not at all obvious that recasting 
the proposition m this way actually adds very much to the explanation 

As rational choice theory nowhere denies, people live in a social 
world that involves social institutions and social creations, such as laws, 
schools, and job markets Although the ultimate constituents of this world 
are individuals whose actions create, maintain, and change it, they (or we) 
look at the world, act, and choose on the basis of thoughts and perceptions 
to which social concepts (such as literacy) are central Turning all proposi- 
tions that employ abstract or "collective" terms (such as the "Industrial 
Revolution" or a "totalitarian state") into statements about individuals' 
beliefs, actions, and resources may be either impossible m practical — as 
opposed to logical — terms, or pointless 

In this respect, it is instructive to look back at the conflict sociology of 
Randall Collins Like Homans, Collins emphasizes the importance of 
remembering that we are dealing with "real people" and of analyzing social 
institutions m terms of individuals' motives, experiences, and actions 
Nonetheless, many of his propositions refer to such constructs as "bureau- 
cratization" or "classes " In other words, in analyzmg regularities among 
societies, Collins uses a "structural" vocabulary 

Where a rational choice perspective is especially valuable is in 
explaining people's actions when the institutional setting is largely given 
and the details of individual behavior are of special interest It is also valu- 
able in explaining people's reactions to institutional changes when we can 
assume that their values r emain much the same Cases with a given institu- 
tional setting mdude the informal groups on which Homans concentrates 
but also Blau's discussion of modem love, Richmond's experience with the 
micro-economy game, and Bnnton's analysis of Japanese mothers' aspira- 
tions for their children 

Our final example of rational choice analysis is given as an example of 
the type of situation to which this perspective is particularly well smted 
Gender and the role of women m society is one of the themes running 
through this text Kathleen Gerson studied m detail the way that a sample 
of women aged twenty-five to thirty-four made decisions about work, 
Car eer and motherhood " 178 Like so many of the other sociologists whose 
work has been cited in this chapter, she looked at theories which empha- 
sized the role of childhood socialization m forming women s lives and 
found them wanting ^ She examined theories couched in terms of struc- 
taral coercion" and found them wanting also 


ffla 178 Kathleen Gerson, Hard Cftoices How Women Decide about Work, Career and Motherhood 
keley University of California Press, 1985) 

179 Among those rejected explicitly is the work of Nancy Chodorow See p 233 
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What Gerson stresses is that home backgrounds and expectations as 
young people do not allow us to pi edict with any confidence how individuals will 
behave in adult life Thus, of her sample, she found that 

about half expected, as teenagers, to lead a "domestic" lifestyle 
a third of these women did so 
two-thirds did not 

Similarly, 

about half expected, as teenagers, to follow "nondomestic" careers 
a third of these women did so 
two-thirds did not 

Thus, some women, happily childless and/or unmamed and successful m 
their careers, had fully expected to follow their mothers into full-time 
domesticity Others, though, reared by parents who encouraged education 
and ambition, have turned toward home and children m preference to paid 
employment 

Gerson's m-depth analysis of her subjects' life histones brings out 
vividly how important individual experiences are in explaining this two- 
way switch around From the individual woman's pomt of view, "change is 
a dominant motif even the most carefully calculated choices had unin- 
tended consequences that led m unanticipated directions " 180 For the group 
as a whole, however, certain themes emerge For many, the crucial decision 
is that they value a personal relationship more than their career "It was 
more desirable to live with Don than to be a customs inspector," one 
woman explamed For others, what matters are blocked workplace oppor- 
tunities or a dislike of work "I hated my job I think of teaching in terms 
of nightmares " For others, "triggering events" — unstable relations with 
men, unexpected workplace opportunities, or an economic squeeze — direct 
them against their childhood expectations, into nondomeshc, career-onent- 
ed lives 

In Gerson's view, the important pomt is that while we can identify 
various paths through life which modem women follow, these can only be 
understood m terms of individual choices, made m response to individual, 
unpredictable sets of events and opportunities We may find common sets 
of parameters," but the explanatory factor is the individual's values and 
decisions That perspective encapsulates theories of "rational choice " 


180 Gerson, Hard Choices, pp 191-92 
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INTRODUCTION 

Structuralism and Post-modernism 

This chapter discusses some theoretical developments which fall out- 
side the dominant sociological traditions Each nonetheless exerts consider- 
able influence on both empirical sociology and the work of other theorists 
Overall/ these perspectives also reflect a renewed interest m general 
laws about social behavior and m defining their potential and limits In 
Chapter One we noted that one of the great divides m sociological theory 
has always been over the possibility of developing deductive theorems 
Throughout the history of the discipline, there has been a very active debate 
about whether the scientific model is appropriate to the study of society 
Human behavior is purposive, and if you tell people that something is 
gomg to happen because social laws predict it, they may, unlike fruit flies 
or crystals, set out to prove you wrong Nonetheless, the physical sciences 
offer an impressive model to copy, explaining whole groups of phenomena 
with a few powerful laws The continuing development of statistical tech- 
niques and the use of computers to examine huge bodies of data have 
encouraged sociologists to look for comparable patterns So, too, has recent 
work m related disciplines, notably psychology, linguistics, and biology 
The one unifying feature of stuictuiaUst developments is just such a 
concern with general principles of social structures American structuralism 
concentrates on developmg abstract theorems to explam such social phe- 
nomena as integration and relies heavily on quantitative computer-based 
techniques French structuralism, by contrast, attempts to identify common 
conceptual schemes The structuration theory of Anthony Giddens also 
deals with the nature of social explanation and with the relevance of the sci- 
entific model While Giddens' theory reaches quite different conclusions 
from structuralism and argues that general deductive theorems cannot be 
derived in sociology, it too develops some very general and inclusive 
explanatory concepts New ideas about the sociology of the body are orga- 
nized around general typologies and theories about the relationship 
between bodies and societies and the tasks or challenges that individual 
odies face Finally, sociobiology has created enormous arguments among 
socio ogists by attempting to identify recurring features of human society 
that derive from our biological capacities and limitations 

The continuing thrust to develop such general propositions provides 
an interesting counterbalance to the claims of post-mode} msm, which would 
seek to deny either the worth or the possibility of such an enterprise In fact, 
although post-modernism has become the most visible of modem theoreti- 
cal creeds , it has had relatively little substantive impact on the develop- 


er "isms" 
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ment of sociological theory, except to the extent that it overlaps with the 
influential precepts of phenomenology Nonetheless, the "discourse" of 
post-modermsm is now so prevalent that it is important to explain its 
provenance and concerns 

The most important component of post-modermsm is its rejection of 
the scientific canon, of the idea that there can be a "single coherent rational- 
ity," or that reality has a unitary nature which can be definitively observed 
or understood Instead, its exponents stress the "fragmentary, heteroge- 
neous and plural nature of reality and the inherently unstable and shifting 
nature of the subject and individual consciousness " 2 As a result, they 
argue, we "live m a fragmented, diversified and decentralized discursive 
framework " 3 This implies an extreme relativism about what is true or not 
true, and a rejection of the idea that theories or hypotheses can be tested (or 
disproved) accordmg to rational, universal scientific principles 

The second major characteristic of post-modernist thought is its con- 
viction that there has been a major shift m the nature of contemporary soci- 
ety, so that we inhabit a distinctive "post-capitalist" — or "post-modern" — 
world Smce post-modernists are intellectuals, mostly holdmg university 
posts, a major focus of then mterest tends to be culture — art, architecture, 
the boundaries between elite and mass culture — and the role of the univer- 
sity However, they also believe that the organization of work and of soci- 
ety has changed dramatically m the last few decades, requiring new con- 
cepts, disciplines, and forms of knowledge 

Within sociological theory, enthusiasts for post-modermsm argue that 
theory of foe traditional type is dead, but that a post-modern approach can 
revitalize theory Thus, Steven Seidman argues that 

To revitalize sociological theory requires that we renounce scientism — that is, 
foe increasingly absurd claim to speak foe Truth Postmodernism gives up 
the modernist idol of hu man emancipation m favor of deconstructing false 
closure, prying open present and future social possibilities, detecting fluidity 
and porousness The hope of a great transformation is replaced by the 
more modest aspiration of a relentless defense of immediate local pleasures 
and struggles for justice [and] a social analysis that takes seriously the his- 
tory of cruelty and constraint in Western societies 4 

There are clear echoes here of the aspirations of, for example, the "crit- 
ical conflict theorists" such as Habermas and the Frankfurt School, even 


2 Andv Green, "Post-modernism and state education," Journal of Education Pohci/ 9 1, 
1994,67-83 

1QQ 3 Bryan S Turner, Regulating Bodies Essays in Medical Sociology (London Routledgc, 
P 142 Turner is here defining post-modem models of science rather than describing his 
0Wn position 

_ '‘Steven Seidman, "The End of Sociological Theory The Postmodern Hope/ Si u wlogical 
^on/ 92, 1991, 132-146 
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though the latter's belief m reason is explicitly rejected In fact, post-mod- 
ernists in the social sciences tend to see themselves as automatically of the 
left but it is not clear why, if everything is relative, left-wing positions 
should be any more valid, or have greater claims to truth, than any other 
This leads to a more general criticism If post-modernists are serious about 
their relativism and anti-rationality, then they should really refrain from 
making any general statements about society at all, since the latter are by 
definition partial, fragmentary, and with no greater claim to truth than any- 
one else's views 

Post-modernism has been strongly attacked, both on theoretical 
grounds, and for having, as yet, provided a great deal of abstract critique of 
existing theory but rather little that can actually replace it 5 (Critics also 
pomt out that post-modernists do not seem to carry their own relativist 
convictions over into the world of science they attack, being no keener than 
the rest of us to have their medical operations carried out or their houses 
and bridges built by enthusiasts for "alternative" paradigms ) Certainly, as 
we have already noted, there are no major sociological theorists active at 
present, and discussed m this text, whom one can categorize as unequivo- 
cally "post-modern " At the same time, there aie important continuities 
between post-modernism and some of the major concerns and emphases in 
contemporary sociology As we saw in Chapter Five of this text, phenome- 
nology, with its emphasis on the social construction of reality, is increasing- 
ly accepted as an important perspective m sociology, and its influence will 
be apparent m our discussion (below) of the sociology of the body Foucault 
is mterested m institutions and power, not only in "discourse," but his 
work on textual analysis, also discussed below, has had a considerable 
influence on post-modernist arguments At least for the moment, however, 
non-relativist theory, a belief in testing hypotheses against evidence, and 

indeed, a belief m reason itself, continue to hold sway among theorists of 
society *■ 


PART ONE 

Structuralism 


Structure is one of those words which we use easily until we try to define it 
iften whole books appear trying to describe what it means However, in all 
definitions there exists the notion that if you describe the structure of some- 
mng, you are describing how the important bits of it fit together The mter- 
e 8 part is, of course, identifying what is important, and why For exam- 


End is Alt ?£ der ' Theoiy and the Claim to Reason Why the 

Relmcm (Londo? RnntiJi 9 2 ' 199 *' 146 ~ 153 / E Gellner, Postmodernism, Reason and 

Religion (London Routledge, 1992), Green, "Postmodermsm and state education," op at 
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pie, a building has a structure, a skeletal underpinning to which we can add 
different things but which also limits what we can do In remodelling a 
house, it is important to be clear about its structure If you pull down a 
structural wall, the whole house will be at risk and may even come crashing 
down 

When sociologists make structure the mam concern of their work, it is 
because they believe m the possibility of establishing general statements 
about society, or more specifically, about how the world as we experience it 
is formed by some underlying structure 6 A paleontologist trying to work 
out what a dinosaur actually looked like works from the bones out, but can 
only do so because scientists have worked from the flesh m with other ani- 
mals to establish the principles relating a skeleton to the whole All struc- 
turalists attempt the same sort of thing, but there the resemblances between 
diem end Of the two major groupings mto which contemporary theorists 
can be divided, the French are concerned almost exclusively with human 
thought and language The active strain m Anglo-Saxon work, by contrast, 
looks to the relationships between people— outside, and not inside, the 
individual 


FRENCH STRUCTURALISM 

To the foreign reader, the most striking thing about French structuralist 
wnbng is that it is "all about words " Whereas American and British social 
scientists, brought up in an empiricist tradition, tend to concentrate on peo- 
ple's actual behavior in trying to understand society, French intellectuals 
are far more rndmed to look at what people say and how they think This is 
almost certainly related to the place of intellectuals m French society, where 
they write for a general literary public rather than within a particular acad- 
emic discipline The two French structuralists best-known outside France — 
Claude Levi-Strauss and Michel Foucault— have worked in different disci- 
plines but shared a readership 

Sociology does not, in general, put forth concepts and language as the 
Wise of things rather than the result It is thus worth pointing out how fun- 
damentally some recent ideas and words fiboitf ideas and words have affect- 
fid the way we understand ourselves For example, the linguist Noam 
Chomsky has argued for the existence of a "depth grammar" shared by all 
Human languages 7 What this means is that all languages— and therefore 
the way all human beings understand and communicate about the world 
Have fundamental features in common If we can comprehend this underK - 

jSee the discussion of structure m Chapters T%\o and fnc 
... 'Noam Chomsky, Cartesian Lnifun-lics, A Clmphr m lL Ih'lon »' ift-* 7i ' '•> 1 

York Harper and Row, 1966), and /V'/uN of tin Tt.iorv c> <vi .fax (C irohridn 
M 1 T Press, 1965) 
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FIGURE 7-1 Conservation of Quantities 


ing structure and its "transformational rules" we will have learned some- 
thing very important about the sort of creatures we are The fact that m all 
human languages sentences must have subjects and predicates "structures" 
our experience 

The Swiss psychologist Jean Piaget has transformed the way in which 
we think about child development and, m consequence, about our own 
nature by his work on children's modes of reasoning Piaget, like Chomsky, 
is concerned with how we, as humans, "know" the world — how we inter- 
pret it and how our understanding is tied up with our underlying nature 
and genetic inheritance The most famous of his experiments showing how 
adult reasonmg develops only gradually m a child involve the "conserva- 
tion of quantities " 8 This is shown most dramatically if you pour a given 
quantity of liquid from glass A to glass B (see Figure 7-1) Once the liquid is 
in B, young children will generally be convinced that there is now a larger 
quantity present than there was before Similarly, it is not at all obvious to 
young children that if you count a group of objects first in one order and 
then m another, the answer "must" be the same A "conservationist" view 
of quantities (and the world) develops only slowly 

The common element m Chomsky's and Piaget's work is the search 
for the structure of thought and perception Because the way we see and 
understand the world affects the way we act, understanding social behavior 
must involve understanding the laws of language and the intellect 9 It is a 
search for just this understanding that marks French structuralism 


Claude Levi-Strauss Claude Levi-Strauss was bom m 1908, the son of 
an artist and grandson of a rabbi His first regular academic post was as a pro- 

and Kazan SfS md Thought of the Child (London Routledge 
Paul 19581 a ' j ' ant * Child s Construction of Reality (London Routledge and Kegan 

B 10 ba found m Mar8arel Donalds0 ”' 

uIahnJ^™ta^ n ( ! r. dBC S?^' °S stnichlral 'sm, defines it as the search for a whole, "self-reg- 
tenna of ifr-r l aW e a! elements of a structure are subordinated to laws, and it is in 
terms oft hyfa ws tot to stactuie is defined " Jean Piaget, Slmcumhm, trans and ed 
Utamnah Maschler (London Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1971)% 7 
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fessor of sociology at the University of Sao Paulo in Brazil, from where he led 
an anthropological expedition to central Brazil After serving m the French 
army in 1939-40, he made his way to New York and taught at the New 
School In 1949, after his return to France, his Elementary Shuctines of Kinship 
first brought him wide recognition 10 In 1950, he became director of studies at 
the University of Pans (Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes), and m 1959, he 
was appomted to the chair of social anthropology at the College de France 
Although Levi-Strauss first became famous for the analysis of kinship 
structures, he is today most associated with the analysis of myth, specifical- 
ly with the attempt to identify constants underlying the apparently endless 
vanety of stories and subject matter He believes that there are patterns 
common to all human thought, and that these can be found m the myths 
and classification structures of any tnbe or culture To borrow an analogy 
from his own work, the myths and structures of different societies resemble 
a theme m music Every note may be changed, but it is still the same tune 
For Levi-Strauss, thought processes are what make us human Rather 
than the thoughts of people deriving from the societies m which they live, it 
is the societies which are different concrete "workmgs-out" of the same 
thought processes He says, at one pomt, that "all social life, however ele- 
mentary, presupposes an intellectual activity m man of which the formal 
properties cannot, accordingly, be a reflection of the concrete organization of 
society " n In other words, we must "think" in some sense before we can 
have any social life, therefore, the conceptual scheme underlying social life is 
fundamental The bulk of Levi-Strauss' work is an attempt to extract concep- 
tual umversals and develop a method for analyzing myth m these terms 
For all its apparently abstruse nature, this is also a theoretical perspec- 
tive with important political implications Because it sets very strict limits to 
the malleability of human bemgs and of human societies, it also denies the 
possibility of a "new man," made by a perfect society On the contrary, 
future man will share the same "deep" mental structures as lus predeces- 
sors, and therefore his society will be similar as well As Edmund Leach, the 
foremost British expositor of Levi-Strauss, points out, to a structuralist, his- 
tory offers images of past societies which were "structural transformations" 
of those we know now — no better and no worse Intellectual Pans was not 
slow to recognize the "anti-Marxism" of Levi-Strauss' ideas, and structural- 
ism was attacked and supported m precisely these terms 12 

Rather than try to summarize all of L§vi-Strauss' ideas, we will illu^- 
tote them with a particular example lus analysis of how all societies cook 


,0 Claude Levi-Strauss, The Eleincnltm/ Struclun s of kin-lup See Chapter Six p 
1 'Claude Le\ l-Strauss, Totcmtsm (Boston Beacon Pre^s p 
. t ,2 The Marxist sociologist Tom Bottomorc note* that 'a Marxist thinker (.anno* In ■» 
Pwe' structuralist for the Marxist theory has at it« Parting point the idt i ot hwo- 1 >li\ 
, nct social structures" Tom Bottomore, "Structure and Hilton, in IVte r M hi mi »-• 

' to thi Study of Social Struclun (New York The f roe Pro*-'- p W ,g 
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food, "define" food as belonging to different categories, and have categories 
which are similar 13 

The argument is not that there is some innate structure which leads us 
directly to classify food as "food " Instead, Levi-Strauss looks for some 
underlying principle of organizing our thought which, when it meets the 
real world, produces certain ways of categorizing food He believes that we 
introduce order mto experience by dividing the continuum of space and 
time into discontinuous segments— different things, different events 
Specifically, we see things m terms of binary opposites Thus, red, at a traf- 
fic light, is seen as the "opposite" of green, although actually they are both 
parts of a continuous color spectrum Having identified opposites, we then 
define something as intermediate, m the case of the traffic light, amber. 14 

In the case of food, we have two opposites Food can be raw (m its 
original state) or changed In addition, it can be changed by nature — bacte- 
ria — so that it is rotten, or it can be changed by human beings, that is, 
cooked The intersection of these two opposites — "normal-changed" and 
"natural-cultural" — gives us a typical Levi-Straussian schema (See Figure 
7-2) What Levi-Strauss is arguing here is that because the natural world is 
this way and because we divide things mto separate, opposmg categories, all 
peoples end up with a set of "cooking" categories Indeed, the similarities 
between their categories can be referred back to this tnangle We all, he 
claims, have a "boiling" category because it reduces food to something 
comparable to its rotten state, a "roasting" category m which there is only 
partial cooking (changing), and so on In myth, too, we can find a logical 
order beneath the apparently inconsequential collections of character and 
incident This encompasses the mam experiences and dilemmas of people's 
existence and is also expressed m terms of "bi nar y oppositions " 15 

Many social scientists' reaction to Levi-Strauss' work has been one of 
skepticisnv There is, they argue, frequently a feeling of sleight of hand 
Awkward facts seem to be ignored Where, for mstance, do frying and 
grilling, which are far from universal, fit mto the "raw-cooked" tnangle 7 
Nonetheless, there is almost always something m the analysis which makes 
sense We do all divide up food mto surprisingly similar categones — food 
for banquets, food smtable for children — even though what is m one cate- 
gory m one place may be in another somewhere else Equally, we now 
acknowledge and study the common elements and underlying structure in 
the myths of different societies The current move away from extreme "cul- 


■*This discussion owes much to Edmund Leach's exposition of Levi-Strauss' ideas, 
especially m Edmund Leach, Uvt-Stiauss (London Collins, 1970) and Edmund Leach, ed , The 

™ ral slud 'J °J Myth Totemism ASA Monograph 5 (London Tavistock Publications, 
1967) 

14 This example is used by Leach to illustrate Levi-Strauss' argument 

Leach, The Structural Study of Myth and Totemism, provides a collection of essays by 
anthropologists on Levi-Strauss' exposition of a Tsimshian Indian mirth from Alaska, and it is 
an excellent introduction to his approach 
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FIGURE 7-2 A Simplified Version of Levi-Strauss’ “Cooking schema” 

(Adapted from “le Tnangle Culinaire," L'Arc [Aix-en Provence] 26 [1965], 19-29 ) 16 

turalism" — or the rejecting of all cross-cultural generalizations — and 
towards a search for umversals owes much to Levi-Strauss' influence 17 

Michel Foucault (1929-1984) Although Levi-Strauss became some- 
thing of a cult figure m Britain and America during the late 1960s, the work 
of Michel Foucault has only become well-known smce the mid-1980s This 
may be partly because it does not obviously "belong" to any one discipline 
The chair at the prestigious College de France which he held at the time of 
his sudden death 18 was m history and systems of thought His degrees, 
however, were m philosophy, psychology, and psychopathology His books 
combine vivid contemporary descriptions of torture, madness, and prisons 
with abstruse discussions of the structure of knowledge, straight historical 
narrative with predictions of the end of our society, and philosophy with 
psychology 

What gives Foucault's work unity is that it is, as we noted earlier, "all 
about words " Take, for example. Madness and Civilization, 19 probably the 
best-known of Foucault's works published m English Foucault explores the 
way people have thought and written about madness, and he examines the 
Ganges that have taken place between the Middle Ages and modem times 
He shows how considerable these changes have been and relates them to 
^ general outlook of the time His sources are books, laws, treatises, and 
legends, plus the art of the period, such as pictures of the "ships of fools" 
bearing madmen whom sailors had been paid to transport away 

To Foucault, the prison and the asylum exemplify the modem world 
hi premodem times, torture and public floggings and executions were the 
state s mam tools for securing order 2 ® Then came a major transition, to the 


16 Fjgure 7-2 is discussed in Leach, Levi-Strauss 

17 See p 381 for the anthropologist Robin Fox's description of how his impatience with 
n ro P°logy' s compartmentalization of cultures led him to soaobiology 
18 From AIDS 
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use of confinement for convicted criminals/ but also (and often, at first, in the 
same place) for the insane and the indigent An "entire 
population almost overnight found itself shut up, excluded more severe- 
ly than the lepers" 21 of the Middle Ages "In a hundred and fifty years, con- 
finement had become the abusive amalgam of heterogeneous elements ' ,22 

We commonly see the advent of the modem mental hospital and the 
decline of the death penalty as signs of progress Foucault, however, sees 
them as epitomizing a shift in the way power is exercised m a society They 
embody discipline and deprive those involved of liberty In this, they are 
more extreme than, but nevertheless similar to, the other major institutions 
of modem life, for example, the factory or the modem school 

Foucault's work is distinguished as much by its method as by its con- 
clusions He concentrates on textual analysis because he seeks structures of 
knowledge The particular way in which we see and comprehend the world 
is, in lus view, what defines an age, and this governs the ways in which 
power is exercised Doctors, prison governors, lawyers, and politicians are 
not seen by Foucault as individuals who consciously develop institutions 
which ivill secure their positions Rather, the viewpoint of an age— in our 
case, the "scientific" view— means that people naturally see things m a cer- 
tam way The actions follow Thus, in the early nineteenth century, sudden- 
ly "everywhere we find the same outrage, the same virtuous censure" 23 of 
the way the insane and criminals are imprisoned together Similarly, 
throughout Europe and the United States, in the space of a few decades, 
"modem" codes of law were drawn up and "the entire economy of punish- 
ment was redistributed At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the great spectacle of physical punishment disappeared, the tor- 
tured bod)' was avoided " 24 Both were incompatible with the whole emerg- 
ing "scientifico-legal complex ' ,25 

It is this approach which makes Foucault's work a part of structural- 
ism, although m later years he rejected the label 26 In The Oidei of Things 17 
(the book which made him famous) and m The Aichaeologi/ of Knowledge, 2 ^ 
he puts forward the notion of an "episteme" which defines an age The 
modern episteme was formed at the end of the eighteenth century and 


21 Foucault, Madness and Civilization, p 45 
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bound up with the shift of language toward objectivity, but is no more uni- 
versally valid or permanent than its predecessors 

Having read Foucault once, one cannot look at modern society m 
quite the same way again This is not to say, however, that his approach is 
not open to criticism, for the attempt to go behind narrow, empiricist disci- 
plinary study does not make irrelevant the latter's emphasis on testing 
one's ideas against the evidence Piaget himself has been one of Foucault's 
harshest critics, stating that "beneath the cleverness there are only bare 
affirmations and omissions " 29 There is no real method behind his selection 
and elaboration of an episteme's characteristics Rather "he relies on intu- 
ition and substitutes speculative improvisation for methodical 
procedures " 30 And is it reasonable to imply that institutional change 
derives almost entirely from some underlying and apparently autonomous 
"worldview," and that people's conscious motives and decisions are hardly 
relevant 7 

A more general criticism can be apphed to French structuralism as a 
whole namely, that it is dangerous to rely so heavily on the written and 
spoken word Those who write and tell tales, and whose words survive, are 
only a fraction of a society They are unquestionably its products m the 
sense of being the people they are because of when and where they live 
However, especially m the written word, there is much that is individual to 
the writer and much more that is specific to the outlook of the "writing 
classes alone It is dangerous to believe that one can somehow deduce social 
institutions directly from ideas, just as it is dangerous to see ideas as simply 
a "superstructure" mirroring the economic institutions below 

It is worth returning here to the work of Piaget himself, or rather to the 
testimony of a practicing psychologist Smedslund, after years of work m the 
Piagehan tradition, concluded eventually that its emphasis on cognition was 
one-sided 31 Children's behavior could not, he found, be described ade- 
quately in terms of the presence or absence of certain structures of thought 
Too often, following Piaget's approach meant presenting children with tasks 
which were new to them, atypical, more like the mathematics and science of 
a Western classroom than anything else Smedslund came to see other fea- 
tures of their lives and nature— rejection at home, feelings of jealousy— as 
far more important than their stage of intellectual development, and he 
noted that the relative sophistication of their behavior outside the class was 
often strikingly unrelated to their "Piagetian" stage of development He con- 
cluded not that Piaget was wrong but that structures of thought are just one 
•nfluence, one factor, to be considered alongside others 


^Piaget, Structuralism, p 130 
^id,? 133 

D , 31 J Smedslund, "Piaget's Psychology in Practice," British Joimial of Educational 
Psychology, 47 (1977), 1-6 See also P C Wason and P N Johnson-Laird, Tin Ptychologu of 
Poisoning Structure and Content (London Batsford, 1972) 
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AMERICAN STRUCTURALISM 

Most American sociologists have not been greatly attracted to French struc- 
turalism However, this does not mean that they have abandoned all inter- 
est m finding general principles which shape apparently different organiza- 
tions and communities Indeed, interest m such general, structural 
principles has been given a new lease on life by the mathematlClans , colo- 
nization of the social sciences and the increasing availability of computer 
programs with which one can search for regularities m huge bodies of 
data 32 

One ambitious attempt to advance structuralist theory is that of Peter 
Blau, m his Inequality and Hetei ogeneity A Pumitive Theoiy of Social 
Stiuctwe 33 Compared to, say, Foucault's approach, Blau's work is very 
much m the standard scientific tradition of sociology He is interested m 
"theorems" which can be tested (and falsified) empirically Moreover, 
whereas French structuralists emphasize concepts 34 and intellectual 
processes, Blau's subject matter is distinctively "social " The division of 
labor, intermarriage, patterns of friendship, and social mobility figure 
greatly m his studies 

Primitive Social Structure 

In Inequality and Hetei ogeneity, Blau sets out a theoiy of social structure 
through a set of axioms (or assumptions) and derived theorems and corol- 
laries His main concern is in fact more narrow than the label implies and is 
the same as that of Durkheim and Parsons - What integrates a society 7 His 
major assumption, which is central to the answer he gives, is that "some 
kind of social association is necessary for integration [T]he integration 
of vanous groups and strata in society cannot rest solely on their functional 
interdependence it requires some actual social interaction among their 
members " 35 Consequently, his theorems deal with the structural factors 
which tend to affect interaction and, thereby, social integration 

Blau starts with the point that a "social structure is delineated by its 
parameters ," 36 that is, by the characteristics which d isting uish people from 


See, for example, the publication sponsored jointly by the American Journal of Sociology 
and the Journal of Political Economy Christopher Wmship and Sherwin Rosen, eds , 
_rganuations ana Institutions Sociological and Economic Approaches to the Analysis of Social 
Structure, Supplement to the American Journal of Sociology, 94 (1988) 

v i * Pe * er ^ ^ au ' 1 }ie( l ,,al ’ty a){ d Heterogeneity A Pnmitme Theory of Social Structure (New 
York The Free Press, 1977) 9 J 

Although Parsons resembles them in noting "l am a cultural determmist, rather than 
a social detennmist/ in Talcott Parsons, Societies Evolutionary and Comparative Perspectives 
(Englewood Chffe, N J Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1966), p 113 
^Ibid , p 5 
^Ibid , p 6 
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FIGURE 7-3 Intergroup Associations for Groups of Different Sizes 


fewer blacks than whites in the United States this is bound to happen 
Similarly, people sometimes comment that, for example, Jews, or Mormons, 
or Christian Scientists are "cliquish" — that they have no fnends from these 
groups But just as if every black m America had one or two good friends 
who were white, most whites still would have no black friends, so the same 
is true for Jews, Mormons, Christian Scientists, or any other minority group 
Thus, Blau pomts out, from this one theorem one can produce a good 
"probabilistic " 42 answer to such questions as, "Is racial mtermamage more 
prevalent among blacks or among whites 7 " or "Are Jews, or are Christians, 
more likely to engage m premarital sexual intercourse with members of the 
other religious group 7 " Although cultural factors, such as strength of reli- 
gious convictions or levels of sexual inhibition m a group, may have some 
effects on an individual's behavior, there is no need to look for a "cultural" 
hypothesis A structural one, about group size, will do well 4 ^ 

Scott Smith and his colleagues decided to test Blau's hypotheses by 
looking at the experiences of female employees m a large federal bureaucra- 
cy 44 We can see what Blau would expect — that the fewer females there are, 
the more their social associations will be with male colleagues, and vice 
versa But is it what one would normally predict 7 Would you expect a 
woman s magazine, for example, to argue that things will be easier for a 
woman who goes to work m a predominantly male environment, or to 
warn that in that case a woman will have to be especially tough and deter- 


^-That is, one that w ill usually turn out to be correct when tested 

8 ro “P s,2e ,s unlikely, very often, to be a complete explanation 
. , , ‘ \ c u 000 the brown and red-haired is hkely to exceed that between whites and 

soa^eSish,ps r C ° ° r ,S n ° l * ,Sa,ient P arameler ' -Pe°ple do not think about it m their 

c. ? m,th * C, ) arles M Bon je«™, William T Markham, and Judy Corder, "Social 

Structure and Inlergroup Interaction Men and Women of the Federal Bureaucracy," American 
Nvi(%iwil Rn n-r, 47 (October 1982), 5S7-99 y 
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and Schwartz have tested a number of Blau's key theorems They used 1970 
census data to see whether the theorems predicted rates of intermarriage m 
metropolitan areas correctly 51 Usmg categories such as occupation, mother 
tongue, birth region, and race, they looked at the effect of heterogeneity and 
of group size Blau's theorems that "small group size promotes mtergroup 
relations" and that "heterogeneity promotes mtergroup relations" were 
mdeed confirmed For example, the more an area's population was scattered 
across groups with different mother tongues and the more diverse the birth- 
places of its inhabitants, the higher its rate of intermarriage 52 

Blau and Schwartz's study also looked at the effects of into section and 
its obverse, consolidation, on intermarriage rates Intersection and consolida- 
tion are mirror image terms descnbmg the degree to which "various dimen- 
sions of differentiation are related " 53 They introduce a rather different idea 
from heterogeneity, although they will often be associated Imagine an appar- 
ently fairly heterogeneous community in which there are five racial groups, 
five mam occupational categories, and five religious groupings It would be 
quite conceivable for each racial group to have its own religion mid to be 
overwhelmingly concentrated m one occupational category In that case, you 
would have very little intersection, but a great deal of consolidation 

Blau's original theory was simply that "intersection promotes and 
consolidation impedes mtergroup relations " However, the data showed 
that what is really crucial is that there should be multiple intersection of dif- 
ferent groups 54 If, for example, you look simply at whether those with a 
given mother tongue tend to belong to different occupational groups, you 
won t be able to predict which areas have the highest intermarriage rates 
between people from different groups If, however, you look at how far 
local people with the same mother tongue tend to differ m terms of occupa- 
tion, race, and religious affiliation, you will Multiple crossovers are closely 
related to high mtermamage rates 

As Blau and Schwartz explain, the hypothesis here derives directly 
om immel s msights mto the "web" of group affiliations, work that also 
inspired Coser's work on conflict 55 They argue, "If social differences along 
various mes are closely related, they consolidate group boundaries and 

o!^ SS d ^T 10nS and stren S then the barriers between msiders and out- 
" iae> s onversely, crosscutting social differences put individuals at the 


™ ,ng ■ 

persons bdongtoSi^Tgro^ s h ° nally “ the chance that random 

“Blau and Schwartz, Crosscutting Social Circles , p 85 

dim ensionsof t ^ eorem now reac *s, "The multiple intersection of independent 

aimensons promotes mtergroup relations," p 90 

“Blau and Schwartz, Crosscutting Social Circles, p 11 
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intersection of a web of group affiliations that exert diverse and often coun- 
teracting pressures, weakening the hold any one group has on its members, 
widening the options of individuals and mcreasmg their freedom " 57 

Durkheim Revisited 

As we mentioned earlier, Blau's major mterest is very much that of 
Durkheim and the functionalists Thus, one of the most important parts of 
Inequality and Heterogeneity is a direct reworking of Durkheim's theory of 
social integration Durkheim believed that whereas primitive societies were 
held together by "mechanical solidarity" (shared beliefs), modem societies 
are held together by the mterdependence that comes with the division of 
labor— "orgamc solidarity " 58 Essentially, Durkheim's argument is that the 
"division of labor," that is, mcreasmg specialization, comes about through 
population growth and more frequent social interaction The greater the 
division of labor, the more we depend on each other and the less self-suffi- 
cient we are As the unions in a number of Western European countries 
have discovered, a group of workers m, for example, the water or electricity 
industry can hold a country or government for ransom Fifty-five million 
Bntons and 250 million Americans could not become self-sufficient hunters 
and gatherers even if they wanted 

However, Blau argues, although division of labor may make for func- 
tional mterdependence, it does not, in and of itself, create integration That 
depends, ultimately, on actual association between different members of a 
society, and it is perfectly possible to have high levels of mterdependence 
without many of the workers mvolved actually meeting each other 

What really matters, Blau reiterates, is the degree of social association 
between people m a society Thus, it is quite true that "the advancing division 
of labor increases the probability of social associations among diffeient occupa- 
tions ," 59 but not equally and automatically m all circumstances That will 
depend on the form it takes The division of labor m South Africa was clear- 
ly highly advanced under apartheid The country was also, and equally 
clearly, not a well-integrated society, and political changes, rather than fur- 
ther changes m the division of labor, have been the key force for change 

To the extent that the division of labor produces greater 
heteiogeneity — more groups than there used to be, and each one smaller— it 
wdl tend to promote integration This will be more true, the more expert 


fflnd , pp 83-84 Dahrendorf makes a related point when he argues that "superim- 
posed" positions, where managers are also owners (and relatively nch), lead to greater ten- 
s,0 ^and more intense conflict Blau and Schwartz show that the rate of violent crime in a 
metropolitan area is related to the "consolidation" of race and occupation, in other words, to 
°' v dosel y race is linked to poverty 
^Se e Chapter Two, pp 32-33 

*his is laiown as "Theorem 28 " Blau, Inequality and Heterogeneity, p 201 
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and specialized the groups are, for specialists are more likely to associate 
than are workers m routine jobs Production-line workers at Ford Motor 
Company have no particular reason to meet mail carriers or poster hangers 
m the course of their work Conversely, the more advances m the division 
of labor are associated with inequality of occupational status or mcome — 
with a few specialists and many workers m routine jobs, for example — the 
less they will promote integration 

Social integration will also be greater the more increases m the divi- 
sion of labor mvolve "outmobility" from groups, for example, peasants 
moving into the towns 60 It will be lower, the more "salient parameters" are 
"consolidated," or, in ordinary English, the more particular jobs are 
reserved for or preempted by people from particular well-defined groups, 
with few or no social bonds to other groups Tibet, under Chmese rule, 
offers a clear example of such "consolidation," with Tibetans excluded from 
all key jobs and positions 


The original underlying msight here remams very much Durkheim's 
The great advantage of Blau's reformulation is that instead of one theory 
for premdustnal and another for industrial societies, the basic argument is 
the same for all What vary are the factors which promote integration It is 
also true that social association is something which many people feel 
instinctively to be important, even if it does not occur to them to turn it mto 


a formal sociological theorem 1 In the Umted Kingdom, for example, most 
health care is provided through the National Health Service, funded by 
taxes, so that patients do not pay directly for anything An mcreasmg num- 
ber of people take out additional insurance which allows one to get special- 
ist consultations and operations privately The health care, and mdeed the 
doctors, are basically the same, but private care enables a patient to be treat- 
ed sooner Private health insurance of this kind arouses very strong emo- 
tions Many politicians on the left attack it for creating "two nations," and 
people who use it are often loath to admit that they are doing so The 
ational Health Service is valued not only for its mstrumental uses m pro- 

vi mg ealth care, but also, and qmte explicitly, because it brmgs people 
trom all sectors of society together 

Against this, it must be noted that Blau does not actually do much to 
prove s t eory He defines social integration m terms of social association, 
en s ows w at promotes association However, while societies with low 
m ergroup association may not be very integrated m that sense of the term, 
j ^ one P 0ssi ^ e sense India, with its extremely strict caste divisions 
hoc 3 °°%T n ° n k an dlmg of Brahmins' food by the lower castes, has 
ptioo °j. 6 m ° S ! sta ^ e societies m human history Fragmented soa- 

r . °, no ne ^ essar ^ly fall apart, and Blau's "theory" is thus more valuable 

theory of social stru ^ ^ aCt0rs a ® ec * m g social association than as a grand 


“And keeping in touch with family and friends who remain behind 
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‘•mnll-srale tightly organized society, it is possible to account satisfactorily 
tor beha\ lor m terms of, for example, km relationships or the requirements 
for adolescents to be initiated into adulthood In larger, more fluid societies, 
the "occupational structure" or the "economic system" is just not adequate 
to explain what is going on at the individual level It may set boundaries, 
but people do not live within hermetically sealed occupational or economic 
groups, and one needs to look beyond, to how and where their lives cross- 
cut them Individual ties outside their mam groups may be of pnme impor- 
tance for them, as the poet Dylan Thomas pomted out "'If you want to be a 
proper newspaperman,' I said, 'You got to be well-known in the nght cir- 
cles You got to be pcisona giata in the mortuary, see "' 67 

Just as Blau reexamined Durkheim's theory of social integration, so 
Claude Fischer and lus associates used network analysis to examine criti- 
cally one of the most durable views of modern life that m the process of 
moving from agricultural village to urban industrial life we have been cut 
off from any "authentic" community and have become a "nation of 
strangers " 6S It should follow, Fischer argues, that it is from local social 
relations that people get intimate friendship and support and that people 
w ho have moved recently are more likely to be isolated and suffer psycho- 
logically 

In fact, however, data from Detroit did not indicate^ that men whose 
friends came from a local neighborhood group were a distinct or especially 
fortunate minority 69 Modem communications enabled people to maintain 
friendships over distances and gam real support from them, in part, no 
doubt, because friendships which are established and maintained m mod- 
ern societies are truly chosen by both parties, rather than wished upon 
them by propinquity 

Granovetter's notion of the "strength of weak ties" is concerned with 
the effects of network density, that is, with the number of links among the 
\ anous members of someone's acquaintance 70 He argues that people with 
i m dense netw orks in which friends all know each other will, for that rea- 
son, tend to be relatively cut off from information and from contact with the 
v uler population Loosely knit networks and weak ties are very important 
not nnh in spreading information and fostering cohesion m a large society. 


e 


I in is, htiitrn jourmii to Sican*in, a spoken recording (London Caedmon, 
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but also in furthering individuals' goals 71 For example, "mere acquain- 
tances" are more likely to give you a lead to a job opening than are your 
dose friends, smce by definition the acquaintances move m different circles 
and have access to different information than you "Weak" ties are also one 
important reason why middle-class communities generally do better at pro- 
tecting themselves from undesired development than working-class ones 
Somebody m a middle-class neighborhood usually knows somebody who 
can "drop a word" m the nght place, or who is great at presenting evidence 
at a tribunal, or who can get coverage m the local press 72 

A number of attempts, notably by Karen Cook and her associates, 73 
have been made to link analyses of network structure with exchange theo- 
ry They mvolve specifying the nature of the links between network mem- 
bers, for example, whether they mvolve equal or unequal exchange So far, 
however, the networks examined have tended to be quite small This 
underscores a basic problem with this type of structuralist analysis, as prac- 
ticed by Blau as well as others Only computers make it possible, and even 
then it is hugely labor-intensive m terms of data collection, coding, and 
analysis To date, the theories which have emerged have not added enough, 
compared to other methods, to encourage most sociologists to adopt this 
approach 74 

Natural Persons and Corporate Actors James Coleman is most close- 
ly associated with theories of rational choice, 75 but his major work. 
Foundations of Social Theory , also follows Blau m providing structural princi- 
ples mathematically expressed, and a revisiting of Durkheim's major ideas 
Durkheim, as we have discussed, drew a major distinction between the 
"mechanical solidarity" of primitive societies and the "organic solidarity" 
°f advanced ones Coleman reconceptuahzes this by drawing a distinction 
between societies where both the physical and the social environment are 
natural, and those where they are constructed In the former, the actors are 
simply natural persons, but in the latter— our own modem societies— new 
a ctors make an appearance corporate actors 

A key characteristic of corporate actors is that they are purposive They 
^ organized to behave and do behave in ways designed to achieve their 


n See pp 358-59 for Blau's s i milar argument Another dassic proposition of network 
“ leoi y is that "mulhstranded" relationships are more likely to be intense than single-stranded 
ones In other words, the more numerous the links that jom people, the more likely it is that 
“fcy will honor obligations and be able to demand help successfully 
^Mitchell, "Social Networks," p 283 
^ee Chapter Six 

**There is also a notable surfeit of methodological work over actual empirical research 
useful review is provided by Ron Burt, "Models of Network Structure Annual Rroicw of 
Sociology, 6 (1980), 79-141 

^ee Chapter Six, pp 31 1 and 336 
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own 'corporate" ends They are new "structural elements" m a social system, 
and they also create a new structure for actions and interactions In the past, 
interactions only mvolved people as individuals ("natural persons") Now 
new, important types of interaction occur, persons with persons still, but also 
persons with corporate actors, and corporate actors with each other 

Constructed environments, Coleman argues, mvolve the "unbundling 
of activities that were once tied together in the family " 76 Welfare and child- 
care duties are increasingly taken over by corporate actors What Coleman 
calls "purposively constructed affinity groups" — friends — need no longer 
be geographically close As Fischer noted, communication can be main- 
tained over wide distances However, Coleman is less sanguine than 
Fischer He argues that the change m social structure has major effects on 
patterns and intensity of association-- the same variables as mterest Blau— 
and m particular has "major consequences for children nT1 

Children and young people, Coleman argues, need attention and 
mtensive contact for support and for constraint Intense parent-child rela- 
tions can produce remarkable results, as shown by, for example, a number 
of recent mathematical and chess-playing prodigies, and by the enormous 
success of certain immigrant groups A close relationship with a smgle par- 
ent or parents creates "social capital" for a child, but so can other, more dif- 
fuse sets of relationships if, taken together, they aeate a stiong set of links For 
this, however, one needs "closure," a relationship among the adults 
mvolved with the child, so that they can share information, and reinforce 
(or restrain) each other's behavior In other words, what are needed for 
child rearing are dense networks and strong ties 

Closure of this sort "is part of the primordial social structure that has 
the family as its building block " 78 It may occur m our own, modem, "con- 
structed societies, for example, if children are m workplace nurseries, or if 
teachers and parents meet frequently m the course of community activities 
But there is nothing inherent m our new structures that will provide it 
ere are many factors — long journeys to work, frequent moves of house 
and job, turnover among child-care workers— that act m the opposite direc- 
on Coleman has no direct measures of "closure" (association) among the 
f 1 ) a ts involved with contemporary teenagers However, he does 
ci e a a which show how the chances of dropping out of high school 

mipnf 6 T mtense parent-child relationship, and the more fre- 
5 6 ? Umber J moves a child makes between houses and schools In 

Iran Jwi S0/ V S a< * vanan 6 hypotheses about the links between structural 
T d mdmdual behavior and well-being which are highly repre- 
sentative of current American structurahst thought 


Theory ' p 585 

^Ibid , p 594 
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PART TWO 

Structuration Theory: Anthony Giddens 


Anthony Giddens, a prolific British theorist, is currently professor of sociol- 
ogy at the University of Cambridge He has commented extensively on the 
writings of the "classical" theorists, such as Durkheim, Weber, and, moM 
notably, Marx He has also written widely on the nature of sociological the- 
ory, and his views draw heavily and explicitly on such contemporary’ writ- 
ers as Ervmg Goffman 

The fullest exposition of Giddens' ideas appears in his Constitution of 
Society , 79 in which he sets forth his theory of shuctuuition Tins theory con- 
tains a good deal about what such terms as society and stmclinc might 
mean It is not — very consciously not — a variant of the sort of structuralism 
expounded by Peter Blau On the contrary, in proposing a synthesis of 
much that has been advanced as "macro" or "micro" theory, Giddens 
rejects Blau's stated position 

Giddens argues that most theorists have tended to be imperialists, 
claiming all the ground for their own favored concepts, whether these be 
"structure" and its constraining qualities (m the case of structuralism and 
functionalism) or action and meaning (as with symbolic mteractionism and 
phenomenology) 

One of my principal ambitions in the formulation of structuration theon is to 
put an end to each of these empire-building endea\ ors The basic domain of 
study of the social sciences, according to the theory' of structuration, is neither 
the experience of the individual actor, nor the existence of any’ form of societal 
totality, but social practices ordered across space and time 

This, in turn, involves recognizing that social theory must reconcop- 
tualize its subject matter "as a duality— the duality' of structure " sl It is as 
misleading to concentrate only on the activities of a "free agent' a* it is to 
look only' at structural constraints which set limits to free ncti\ ity Both 
are necessary 

Giddens' key point is that human actors re-create through their 
actions the very social practices (and institutions) r linch in tun , lon-'r..! 
actions They' may' also modify' and change them Thus human ‘•ojvI 

IC Anlhon\ Giddens, The Constitution ofScMtV «*' •*' - s " 
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life is formed and reformed m the course of the most normal routine activi- 
ties Giddens expresses this by describing human action as essentially trans- 
foi national and argues that "the structural properties of social systems exist 
only insofar as forms of social conduct are reproduced chronically across 
time and space " 83 This emphasis on social practices' continuation from 
day-to-day or year-to-year— "time"— and m different places— "space"— 
runs through all Giddens' writings 

So, too, does Giddens' insistence that this is not a mechanistic repeti- 
tive process m which we simply reproduce exactly what came before. 
Because social practices are modified as well as reproduced, we must reject 
"the presumption that it is possible to formulate theorems of structural cau- 
sation which will explain the determination of social action in general " 84 
The creative aspects of human action — the individual side of the duality — 
makes this impossible 85 Giddens' insistence on this pomt separates his 
"structuration" theory definitively from the "structuralism" of theorists 
such as Blau 86 

Diego Gambetta's empirical research, praised by Giddens for its con- 
cern with the "duality of structure," clarifies what this approach mvolves In 
Wete They Pushed oi Did They Jump 7 Gambetta studied Italian survey data in 
order to understand people's different educational experiences 87 He asked 
why some individuals stay on at school, while others leave, and why some 
choose vocational-track schools — a choice in Italy which makes it impossible 
to go on to a university — while others go to the academic high schools 

In Italy, as in other countries, there are big class differences m staying- 
on rates However, Gambetta argues, "since there are no overt forces of coer- 
cion, educational destinations have somehow to be reached through individ- 
ual preferences and decisions " 8S Most writers about education tend to see 
people as either bemg "pushed" by the "forces of social reproduction" — a 
typically macro view — or as "jumping" on the basis of rational choice 
between alternatives 89 Gambetta's aim was to see how far "educational 
behaviour [can] be represented as a product of intentional choice" 90 and 
how far external processes in practice mi nimiz e individ uals ' degree of 
choice 

8, Ibid ,pp \\i and win 

^Ibid , p 227 

It follows that all social research must include important parts which are particular to 
13 st ua on and not to be deduced from general laws, it has a "necessarily cultural, ethno- 
graphic or anthropological' aspect to it " Giddens, Constitution of Society, p 237 

_Or of Marxists such as Althusser Giddens, Central Problems m Social Theory, Chapter 4 
r , Gambetta, IVcrr They Pushed or Did They Jump 7 Individual Decision Mechanisms in 

19S7) Cimbndqe Cambnd 8 e Unix ersitv Press, Studies m Rationality and Social Change, 

Ks Ibid,p 2 

^ Bourdieu (‘•ee pp 134-41) and Boudon (see pp 306-10) exemplify the txx o approaches 
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Gambetta looked carefully at the social factors bringing pressure to bear 
on people and at people's own choice between alternatives "So wete they 
pshed or did they jump?" he asks "If anything they jumped They jumped as 
much as they could and as much as they perceived it was worth jumping " 91 
In other words, the better people's grades the more likely they (and you) are 
to stay on at school The longer they stay on— and hence the greater their 
investment— the likelier it is that they will plan to stay on longer still And 
the higher the economic returns to education in the region where they live, 
flie less likely they are to leave early In every case, individual decisions are 
the crucial mechanism producing aggregated "institutional" results 

However, Gambetta also demonstrated that "not all children can jump 
to the same extent and the number of pushes they receive in several direc- 
tions vanes tremendously in society " In the case of children from poorer 
homes, the sheer cost to their families of their staying on at school is of 
great importance, indeed it is the major reason for differences between 
them and their middle-class counterparts In addition, academically weak 
cuddle-class pupils "who are pushed upwards risk failures later on and are 
often in no position to make good use of the education they receive other 
than for satisfying tenacious family pnde ' ,92 

Social Reproduction Giddens identifies a number of factors which 
play a key role in the reproduction of social practices Among these are 
ciutual knowledge, autonomy and trust, and routmization Here, Giddens' 
inspirations are largely writers associated with "micro" analysis, notably 
Coffman but also Schutz 

Thus m his analysis of everyday action, Giddens draws attention to 
the "vast bulk of the 'stocks of knowledge,' in Schutz's phrase, or what I 
prefer to call the mutual knowledge incorporated in encounters " 94 This 
knowledge is essentially outside what Giddens calls "discursive conscious- 
ness," by which he means that people are not normally self-conscious about 
it or conscious of knowing it Indeed, the knowledge about which they are 
self-conscious and about which they can hold forth is only a very small part 
of that with which they operate An enormous amount of other mutual 
knowledge is used quite automatically 

Giddens himself gives an excellent example of what he means in the 
ollowmg transcript from a courtroom 

Public defender (PD) Your honor we request immediate sentencing and 

waive tiie probation report 


91 Bnd,p 186 
*Ib»d,p 187 

Chapters Four and Five 
^Giddens, Constitution of Society, p 4 
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Judge 

PD. 


Judge. 

District Attorney (DA). 

Judge 

DA- 

Judge- 

PD 

Judge 


IVhat's his record? 

He has a prior drunk and a GTA (grand theft, 
auto) Nothing serious This is just a shoplifting 
case. He did enter the K-Mart lvith intent to steal 
But really all we have here is a petty theft 
IVhat do the people have? 

Nothing either way 

Any objections to immediate sentencing 7 
No. 

How long has he been m? 

Eighty-three days. 

I make this a misdemeanor by PC article 17 and 
sentence you to ninety days in County Jail ivith 
credit for time served. 90 


Each speaker here, as Giddens points out, assumes that the other par- 
ticipants know a vast amount about what a legal system is and how this 
particular one operates, as well as about "drunkenness" and "K-Marts " 
(You, as a twentieth-century reader, also can understand the passage with- 
out too much difficult}- Imagine the reaction of a ninth-century Viking to 
this passage.) What Giddens also underlines is that "by invoking the insti- 
tutional order in this way — and there is no other waif for participants in inter- 
action to render what they do intelligible and coherent to one another — 
they thereby contribute to reproducmg it " 96 Such exchanges are a 
necessary precondition of a legal system's continued existence. 

Much of what Giddens says is to be found, as he makes dear, m the 
ivntmgs of microsoaologists, such as the phenomenologists His own con- 
cern is to relate this microanalysis to macro structures to show how, far 
from being distinct concerns, the latter are created — and "reproduced" — on 
a continual basis by the former. Encapsulated m his analysis of courtroom 
dialogue, tills is his distinctive contribution 

For the same reasons, Giddens lavs great emphasis on the idea of rou- 
tmization Following Sdiutz again, he points out how we use formulae, or 
"typified schemes," m the course of our soaal life in order to get through 
routine, recurrent situations People know general "rules" for domg partic- 
ular types of soaal activity, and into these the particulars of a certain situa- 
tion can be slotted. Moreover, "those types of rules which are of most sig- 
nificance for social theory are locked into the reproduction of 
institutionalized practices "° 7 That is why studying day-to-day life is an 
integral part of any analysis of how institutional practices — macro topics — 


"'Ibid p 330 
'"Ibid . p 331 
"'Ibid p 22 
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are maintained or reproduced They are the prime expression of the "duali- 
ty of structure" which is Giddens' main concern 

Giddens also stresses the way in which routmization is crucial to the 
individual for reasons that go beyond those of rational convemence He 
argues that routine, “psychologically linked to the minimizing of unconscious 
sources of anxiety, is the predominant form of day-to-day social 
activity In the enactment of routines agents sustain a sense of ontologi- 
cal secunty " 98 In other words, they maintain a sense that their world is 
truly "real " Routine is important for ensuring the continuity of our own 
personalities, not just die continuity of institutions We therefore have a 
"generalized motivational commitment" 99 to sustaining the routine and 
"tactfulness" of ordinary social intercourse 100 

Giddens demonstrates the importance to us of routine, and the trust it 
engenders, by describing the effects of its absence In particular, 101 he draws 
on Bruno Bettelheim's famous account of his experiences as a prisoner m 
Dachau and Buchenwald, two Nazi concentration camps 102 The camps were 
a place where the ordinary routines of life were systematically and deliber- 
ately destroyed Violence against an individual was an ever-present threat 
and might descend without warning All toilet activities were earned out in 
public, under the control of the guards, as a deliberate way of denying peo- 
ple control and pnvacy Prisoners — tom from their family and familiar envi- 
ronments frequently without warning — were in many cases tortured and set 
to senseless tasks, without any ability to plan for the future In these circum- 
stances, Bettelheim records, "I saw fast changes taking place and not only 
in behavior but personality also " Those who managed to maintain some 
small control m their daily lives were able to survive— albeit with regression 
to childlike attitudes and with marked and volatile mood swings, but with 
time, prisoners' personalities were "reconstructed" so that they actually 
came to identify with their oppressors, the camp guards 

Giddens sees the camps as an extreme example of "critical situations" 
in which normal routine is radically disturbed, and he draws parallels with 
the behavior of, for example, revolutionary mobs Here too, people become 
more suggestible, their behavior regresses to that associated with child- 


98 Ibid , p 282 Italics ours 
"n>id,p 64 

« 100 Compare, for example, the reactions of people mvolved in Garfmkers experiments in 
violating" routine and trust, discussed in Chapter Five Garfinkel's experiments demonstrate 
vividly "how important another's reaction to one's own action [is] m confirming the validity of 
pnor experience on which that action was based [Wjithout such confirmation the social 

I' becomes unintelligible and seemingly unknowable " David Good, "Individuals, 
interpersonal Relations and Trust," in Diego Gambetta, ed , Trust Making and Breaking 
cooperative Relations (New York Basil Blackwell, 1988) 

101 Giddens, Central Problems in Social Theory 

w 102 See Bruno Bettelheim, The Informed Heart (Glencoe, III The Free Press, 1960) 
ttelheim later founded a famous school for disturbed children in Chicago 
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hood, and they fall under the influence of a leader or demagogue "The rad- 
ical disr uption of routine produces a sort of corrosive effect upon the cus- 
tomary behavior of the actor, associated with the impact of anxiety or 
fear [A]n impressive feature of protracted critical situations is that 
changes occur m the personalities of those exposed to them, m spite of their 
conscious resolution to resist But a critical situation of a protracted type 
is precisely one that is radically removed from the habitual contexts of 
social reproduction " 103 

Study of critical situations and their effects leads us to a deeper under- 
standing of the role of routine We can see that socialization is not something 
that occurs once and for all during childhood Instead, it is by creating and re- 
creating the familiar, through social relations, that our (acquired) personalities 
are sustained and anxiety contained “Continuity of social reproduction involves 
the continual ' regrooving •' of established attitudes and cognitive outlooks " 104 

Guldens relates his arguments about the links between roubnization, 
trust, and personality to the work of Goffman, whom he greatly admires 
He feels that Goffman' s work is too often seen as anecdotal, and nongener- 
alizable, when m fact he has described many of the crucial ways m which 
personality, individual behavior, and "social structure" are intertwined 
Control over one's body and the importance of keeping "face" m social 
interaction are two of Goffman's major concerns So, too, is the difference 
between "front" and "back" regions Giddens emphasizes that these are 
important general— and mdeed necessary— parts of human society The 
Nazi concentration camps depersonalized the inmates by destroying the 
differentiation between front and back regions, stripping away control from 
them, and making anything like a "normal" society impossible 

Social Structure Giddens' concern with the "dynamics" of institu- 
tional survival is similarly evident m his definition of social structure 
"Structure refers, m social analysis, to the structuring properties which 
make it possible for discermbly similar social practices to exist across vary- 
ing spans of time and space and which lend them 'systemic' form " 105 
Structure consists of the "rules and resources recursively implicated in the 
reproduction of social systems," 106 that is, the rules which are articulated in 
social interaction and tell people how to "do" social life, and the resources 
on which people can call to achieve their objectives 107 

103 Giddens, Central Problems m Social Theory, pp 126-27 passim 

104 Ibid , p 128 Italics original 

105 Giddens, Constitution of Society, p 17 (italics ours) Similarly, "social systems & e 
organized as regularized social practices, sustained m encounters dispersed across time- 
space" their existence encompasses different days, weeks, years, and decades, as well as dif- 
ferent places Ibid,p 83 

106 Giddens, Central Problems in Social Theory, p 64 

^"Resources" refer to a very wide range of phenomena, similar to those itemized by 
Collins See Chapter Three of this text Giddens also emphasizes the importance of unevenly 
distributed resources 
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One distinctive aspect of Giddens' discussion is the emphasis he 
places on the physical dimensions of human action and social "structure " 
He is aware that we are biological creatures and that our bodies are very 
important to us and central to the whole process of "transformational" or 
social human action His high opinion of Goffman's work is m consider- 
able measure linked to Goffman's analyses of body management, for 
example, as seen m the discussion of front and back regions mentioned 
earlier 108 

Giddens argues that the way in which daily life is routmized is close- 
ly linked to features of the human body, including the common paths fol- 
lowed by people through a life cycle Among these features is the "limited 
capability of human beings to participate in more than one task at once", 
hence, turn-taking is fundamental to activity Another feature is the indi- 
visibility of the body You cannot have your arms playing tennis while 
your legs are domg the shopping 1 The whole awareness of self 109 and the 
way one behaves to "others" entail a "ramified control of the body " no 
Again, as the concentration camp discussion will have implied, trust and 
"ontological Security [are] founded on an autonomy of bodily control with- 
in predictable routines and encounters " m The context of encounters, 
which Giddens sees as a key pomt of study for "structuration theory," 
includes the co-presence of actors, their body gestures, and expressions, 
"all social mteracbon is expressed at some pomt in and through the con- 
textualihes of bodily presence " 112 

This emphasis on the flesh and blood of interaction removes Giddens 
horn the mathematical structuralism of Blau as much as from the focus on 
words of Foucault However, Giddens does not seem to believe that there 
are important regularities which derive directly from the biological as 
such — he is no sociobiologist in the making It is rather that his formulation 
of the "problem of order" as how "it comes about that social systems 'bind' 
hme and space, incorporating and integrating presence and absence ," 113 
^ects him to the physical context of interaction 

The same perspective informs Giddens' rather distinctive classifica- 
tion of social types 114 Giddens does not focus simply on economic forms of 
ownership, but also on a way m which societies today are quite different 
from any before In the past, although some societies were (partially) liter- 


108 See also Chapter Four 

r . 1W>In discussing the "I," Giddens draws on G H Mead See above Chapter Four 
Bradens, Constitution of Society, p 43 

110 Giddens, Constitution of Society, p 43 
m Ibid,p 64 
m Ibid,p 297 
” 3 Ibid,p 181 

y i . especially Anthony Giddens, A Contemporary Critique of Historical Materialism 
Society Qha' ^4^ and the State (London Macmillan, 1981) See also Giddens, Constitution of 
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ate and developed books and even a rudimentary postal system, communi- 
cation was essentially and overwhelmingly face-to-face Politicians' "whistle-stop 
tours" by railroad were a way of meeting potential voters Conversely, emi- 
grants to the New World knew that farewells were, literally, forever 

In the developed societies of our world, none of this is true 
Presidential candidates communicate by television commercials, not by 
hour-long speeches to large crowds (and Romeo and Juliet could use the 
telephone today) Former President Gorbachev, m his bid to carry the 
Soviet population with him m his reforms, similarly made constant use of 
television In Guldens' terms, the "contemporary world system is, for the 
fust time m human history, one m which absence m space no longer hin- 
ders system co-ordination " 115 

Giddens sees the past as dominated fust by tribal and then by "class- 
divided" societies 116 In tnbal, and particularly oral (pre-literate) societies, 
the "dominant structural principle" involves tradition and kinship, depend- 
ing on large amounts of duect interaction between people In class-divided 
societies, tradition and kinship remain very important, but there is some 
"disentangling" of the two from the institutional spheres of politics— with 
its standing armies, government officials, and formal legal codes — and of 
economics— with its markets, currency, and formal property rights 117 

Giddens' habitual concern with the "binding together" of social life 
over time and over space leads him here to focus on the role of writing and 
of the city Thus he argues, "Life is not experienced as 'structures' but as 
the duree of day-to-day existence In tnbal and class-divided societies, 
the routimzation of daily life is governed above all by tradition [T]he 
significance of tradition m purely oral cultures is different from those m 
which some form of writing exists [It expands] the level of time-space 
distanciahon " 118 

Viewed from this same perspective 

the aty cannot be regarded as purely incidental to social theory but belongs at 
its very core [T]he aty is a storage container that permits time-space dis- 
tanciation well beyond that characteristic of tnbal soaeties The aty is the 
generator of the authontative resources out of which state power is created 
and sustained [Cities] are the basis of whatever administrative-political 
integration is achieved in that soaety as a whole In class-divided soaeties 
cities are crucibles of power 119 


ns Giddens, Constitution of Society, p 185 See also Chapter Three, p 102, of this text for 
discussion of Giddens' view of the "world system " 

,lfi Here his analysis is in many respects similar to that of Habermas See above Chapter 
Three, pp 119-21 

117 Giddens emphasizes the differentiation of aty from countryside m such societies 
118 Giddens, A Contemporary Critique of Historical Materialism, Vol I, p 150 
119 Ibid , pp 140, 144, 145 passim 
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It follows, then, that modem capitalism was not just another, more 
"developed" 120 form of the class-divided society, but rather the "first gen- 
uinely global type of societal organization m history " 121 In it, state and eco- 
nomic institutions are fully "disembedded" from the family and from orally 
transmitted traditions The administrative concerns and reach of the state 
expand enormously, while the economic system has built into it a continu- 
ing tendency to produce technological innovation and greater wealth m a 
self-sustaiiung fashion 122 Today, therefore, we inhabit a "world economy," 
albeit one m which the "super-power blocs" of capitalism and state social- 
ism actually coexist with class-divided and even a few tribal societies 

Guldens' style is often extraordinarily discursive, and his habit of 
repeating and elaborating upon his ideas in slightly different ways can 
make it hard to identify the central argument Moreover, given how self- 
conscious he is about the process of theorizing, his own concepts and defin- 
itions are sometimes surprisingly imprecise However, Giddens' efforts to 
integrate micro and macro concepts represent an important trend m current 
sociological theory His elaboration of Goffman's work and his discussion 
of routine and trust are especially successful in showing how individual 
behavior and psychology inhere in institutional structures 



PART THREE 

Rediscovering the Body 


Although contemporary theoretical perspectives vary considerably in their 
subject matter, view of humanity, and methods of analysis, they do share an 
emphasis on symbol and meaning This is one of the things that has made 
them "sociological " In recent years, however, many have attacked sociology 
(mid anthropology) for implying that society is essentially symbolic, Tather 
than a world of flesh-and-blood animals whose biology also affects their 
behavior The critics argue that we should study the biological aspects of peo- 
ple s social behavior — what Parsons labels the level of the "behavioral organ- 
ism which they consider to be far more important than has commonly 
been admitted A new interest m the body and in human beings as a biologi- 
ca l species has manifested itself m two quite distinct ways in a sociology of 
tic body which draws heavily on phenomenology, cultural studies, and the 


,Z0 Giddens objects to accounts which portra\ hislon m slrongh ov ohitionan form 
pointing out that the "dissolution of states is no less' common an occurrence thin their imtnl 
■onnation" ( Constitution of Society, p 248) Honrn er, his own account docs not differ mush in 
b essentials from those of less self-conscious writers 
'-’Giddens, Constitution of Society, p 183 


i 


kp,. 'Anthony Giddens, The Class Structure of the Adz via I So it in > (London 1 luuhHwn 

p 252 
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work of Foucault , 123 and in the direct application of evolutionary theory to 
sociology through the medium of sociobiologv 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF THE BODY 

The new "sociology of the body" is most associated ivith the work of Bryan 
S. Turner, who is currently Dean of Arts at Deakin University, Australia, 
and who previously held chairs of sociology at Essex University, England, 
Flinders University, Australia, and the University of Utrecht in the 
Netherlands 124 He sees his oivn work as symptomatic of a more "general 
movement in social science . . . which has attempted to come to terms rvith 
the embodiment of the human actor and hence ivith the relationship 
between emotionality and feeling m relation to purposeful activitv ." 325 We 
have encountered this movement at various points in this text, for e xam ple, 
in discussing Hochschild's sociology of the emotions, or Goffman's work on 
"personal front " 326 However, Turner advances a more svstematic theorv 
and classification of the body in society, and also emphasizes how strongly 
the model of "social actors" as intrinsically rational and disembodied still 
holds sway. "We have to assert that in the beginning was the body," and 
overcome the still-pervasive mind-body division, he argues m 

The body in which Turner is interested is verv much a sodallv con- 
structed one. He does not believe that there is some universal scientific 
way of describing how our bodies "are" in sodetv On the contrarv, how 
we feel our bodies to be, how others perceive them, and how thev function 
and behave are in large part (not wholly) a function of culture. One of the 
challenges for a sociology of the body is to distinguish between and relate 
these different layers; for example, to distinguish between, and look at 
both the organic fact of handedness (i e., that people favor one hand 
o' 61 another) and the "cultural representations and social meanings of 
right-handedness ." 125 

Turner defines the sociology of the body as being concerned ivith the 
Tiistorical and special consequences of the management of the bodv in 
human affairs. ^ He argues that bodies in hu man societies have to be reg- 


n5 See above pp 351-53 

- Turner s most important publications in this area are The Bodv and Societv 
Explorations m Social Theory (Oxford Basil Blackwell, 1984), Regulating Bodies Ekrvs m Medical 
Sociology (London. Routledge, 1992), and M Featheistone, M. Hepworth and B S Turner, eds, 
Tlie Bodv, Social Process and Cultural Tlxorv (London* Sage, 1991). The development of the 
approach is particularly associated with the journal Theory, Culture end Societv 
burner. Regulating Bodies, p 162 
12£ See Chapter Four, pp 231-33 and 218-229 
^Turner, Regulating Bodies, p 7. 

^Ibid , p 9 
125 Ibid,p 15 
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ulated, trained and disciplined in the appropriate "techniques" of a given 
society and culture Human babies learn to walk and gesture m all societies 
but how they carry themselves, how they move, the sorts of gestures they 
make vary enormously The body is also an important part of what 
Bourdieu would describe as "cultural capital," a way of differentiating peo- 
ple within as well as between societies For example, there have been enor- 
mous changes in the last one hundred years in the way tanned skins are 
perceived in Western societies They were for a long time the mark of rela- 
tively low status, the result of open-air work, probably in the fields Then 
they became a sign of wealth, the ability first to take summer holidays in 
the sun, later winter ones too, while poorer people toiled m factories or 
offices More recently, as more and more people can do tins (or use a sun 
bed) tans have lost much of then cachet, while also starting to acquire 
undesirable associations with skin cancer 

F eminism , Consumerism, and the Body The growth of feminism is 
an important reason for sociologists' growing interest m the body Arthur 
Frank argues that "femi nism now sets much of the theoretical and empiri- 
cal agenda" m this area "Bnngmg bodies back in is, as a theoretical and 
empirical research program, made thinkable and imperative by the practi- 
cal political program of women bringing themselves back in " 13D If one 
ignores or takes for granted the gender of the people under discussion one 
can also ignore the fact of their being bodily creatures 131 Once gender 
becomes a focus of attention, the body inevitably does so too As we saw m, 
for example. Chapter Three, conflict theorists such as Collins, Chafetz, and 
Blumberg argue that "biological" characteristics, such as childbearing and 
strength, are an important part — though only a part — of any theory of gen- 
der stratification Theorists who do not share this view nonetheless start 
from the fact that bodily differ ences are what define and ascribe male and 
female identity. 

Feminist interests and concerns coincide with issues for the sociology 
of the body which arise out of contemporary consumer culture This cul- 
ture has created a new emphasis on the athletic and the beautiful body 132 
Turner describes how diet used to be seen as a way of promoting mental 
stability and reason as well as health, but is now promoted in terms of 
longevity and sexuality 133 Many feminists are very critical of the promo- 
k° n of thinness as a virtue, and the implication that one can and should 


An Analytical Review ," in 


p a. 13 °Arthur W Frank, "For a Sociology of the Body Ai 
«amerstane et al , 77ie Body, Social Process and Cultural Theory, p 41 

13l See, for example, Dorothy Smith’s discussion of the "embodied subject" and of med- 

1035 attitudes, above p 274 

1982, 18-33 ^ ea * erstone ' "The Body in Consumer Culture," Theory, Culture and Society 1 2, 

1 1 ino mTumer < Tfie Body and Society and "The Discourse of Diet," Theory, Culture and Society 
1 1 198 2, 23-32 Reprinted in Featherstone et al , The Body, Social Process and Cultural Theory 
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discipline oneself to acquire a different "better" body Turner also focuses 
on the link between these ideas and a society characterized by "inequality 
between the sexes " He argues that "To control women's bodies is to con- 
trol their personalities" and notes the implication that an "obese woman is 
a woman [who] is out of control because the unrestrained body is indica- 
tive of moral laxity " 134 

However, he also notes that "The new emphasis in body-beautiful cul- 
ture on self-preservation and self -maintenance may also be closely asso- 
ciated with the agemg of the populations of the Western industrial soci- 
eties " Thus, the "way m which human bodies are represented m terms of 
agemg processes has changed fundamentally The image these days is of 
an endless youth stretching before us But one knows that these representa- 
tions of the young body can only be achieved by continuous exerase and 
athleticism, topped up by the periodic face-lift, draining off human fat, 
operations on die eyelids, and so on These 'young' bodies are literally con- 
structed but they are constructed against agemg " 135 Our whole personal 
identity, the way we experience events, and view (inevitable) death is 
bound up with the way we now "represent" agemg bodies to ourselves and 
to each other, and our assumption that bodies can be constructed and re- 
constructed m this fashion 


Regulating Populations and Bodies In Chapter Two, we described 
Parsons' fourth "system level," that of the behavioral organism, and also 
his argument that all societies face recurring "problems" or needs, includ- 
ing the need to integrate or regulate the various different systems 
Contemporary sociology of the body has turned back to Parsons' ideas, 
though without the implication that "solutions" are m any sense automati- 
cally functional or good for a soaety's members 

Taylor's general theory of the relation of the body to soaety is encap- 
sulated in the same type of square diagram as Parsons used, and is repro- 
duced in Figure 7-4 He argues that it is important to think of bodies both 
individually, and m terms of populations, the right- and left-hand columns 
respectively Populations have to reproduce over time, if soaeties are to 
survive They also have to be regulated m space At the individual level, the 
two key dimensions are internal and external Bodies have to be disciplined 
to show mtemal restraint and disapline, in partic ular , to disaplme their 
desire for sexual gratification They also have to be framed to present or 
represent ' themselves m the appropriate ways for a given culture 

The diagram on the left shows the basic theoretical sc hem e, that on 
the right adds Turner's examples of ways m which bodies break down 
under, or break away from, these tasks These examples illustrate how ill- 

134 BryanS Turner , Medical Powei and Social Knowledge (London Sage, 1987), p 108 
135 Tumer, Regulating Bodtes, pp 165 and 262 
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FIGURE 7-4 Regulating Populations and Bodies 

(Adapted from Bryan S Turner, The Body and Society ) 

nesses and forms of "deviance" are associated with the different societal 
tasks involved in managing bodies 

Thus, the reproduction of populations (top left) mvolves the social 
control of fertility Masturbation was regarded as deviant by both 
Christianity and orthodox Judaism , 136 and, especially in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centimes, was attacked as harmful to health and even likely to 
lead to madness Underlying this were societal concerns with maintaining 
reproductive levels, and the consequent "need" to maintain control over 
young people, and tie them into parental responsibility Populations also 
nave to be "regulated," Turner argues, controlled in space as well as over 
tune The family in which the property-owning head of the household 
could control its other members was a powerful mechanism for this pur- 
pose Nineteenth century urban life was characterized by women — particu- 
arly nuddle-dass women — becoming increasingly confined to the home 
goraphobia— fear of the outside and of leaving home — appears as a recog- 
nized medical syndrome in just this society, but did so, Turner argues, at a 
j w nen the aties were becoming safer, and women's freedom potential- 
y greater "The agoraphobia of married women was metaphorically 
expressive of the anxieties of husbands regarding their capacity to control 
® dom eshc sphere and the economic arrangements of the household in a 
1 ation where their wives were potentially more independent there 
a degree of collusion between husband and wife The woman 
, i e compensation of moral praise in exchange for staying at home, 
rule the husband had his status and economic power reinforced by the 
Pparent incapacity of his wife The anxieties and fears of both partners 
oncermng the character of the marketplace were successfully translated 
mt0 a medical condition " 137 

seed tenn omnism comes from Onan in the Bible (Genesis xxxvih) who "spilled hi* 
, 3J . “ 1e ground" and was struck dead m punishment 
'Turner, Medical Power, pp 105-6 
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At an individual level, these same concerns regarding social control 
and continuity manifest themselves m efforts to make individuals restrain 
their "sexuality and desire m the interests of public order/ 438 m particular, 
to reproduce only within stable family units, and to control sexuality within 
the family unit In practice, this has meant the regulating and restraining of 
women, who were confined within the "patriarchal family" while a limited 
amount of sexual deviance by men was tolerated outside it And here too 
we find diseases which reflect this social context 

Female hysteria— which has now almost disappeared — appears m the 
top right-hand corner of Turner's diagram, as a paradigmatic 'disease' 
related to mtemal restraint It was seen as a major medical problem in the 
nineteenth century, and was an acceptable way for restrained women to 
adopt a "sick" role With the shift away from the powerful patriarchal fami- 
ly there has been. Turner argues, a relative shift m emphasis from internal 
restraint to external representation — the bottom right-hand box Alongside 
this we find a large increase m eating disorders, notably the appearance of 
anorexia nervosa as a recognized illness and diagnosis Drawmg on the 
work of Hilda Bruch, Turner argues that "we can see anorexia as a form of 
adolescent rebellion against parental control where the young woman seeks 
to assert her individuality against the powerful conventions represented by 
her mother and her typically absent father m more general terms 
anorexia m the twentieth century, like hysteria m the nineteenth century, is 
expressive of the political limitations on women within a society character- 
ized by inequality between the sexes " 139 

The Dimensions of the Body Arthur Frank has extended Turner's 
theory, and argues that we can see individual bodies as facing four tasks or 
challenges 140 We have to control ourselves, m the sense of being sure that 
our bodies will behave as we intend We also have to position ourselves 
with regard to desire Will we, for example, "mirror" our society, accepting, 
internalizing, and reflecting back the expectations of our culture with 
respect to how our bodies should look, consume, and behave, or be more 
self-reflecting 7 Third, we need some sense of our body's i elation to otheis, 
and here we find major differences between men and women and between 
cultures m how far this relationship is conceived in terms of aggression and 
dominating other bodies Fourth, we have to develop a sense of self-related- 
ness Do we feel comfortable with ourselves — what the French describe as 
feeling "good m one's skin" — or are our bodies somehow alien to us, a 
source of insecurity or tension 7 

13S Tumer, Ibid , p 101 

130 Tumer, Ibid , pp 107-8 There exist a number of theories about the growth of anorex- 
ia and other eating disorders, but nearly all see family dynamics as crucially important 

140 Arthur W Frank, "For a Sociology of the Body", and "Bringing Bodies Back In A 
Decade Review," Theory, Culture and Society 7 1 (1990), 131-162 
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This typology, like Turner's book, encapsulates the way that the new 
sociology of the body attempts to brmg together our physical nature with 
phenomenology's emphasis on how systems of ideas create the "everyday 
world" that we inhabit and experience The sociology of the body shows 
that our bodies are both a given and a social construct, just as a "disease" 
such as anorexia can be both a real and fatal affliction and a product of par- 
ticular societies The whole approach is especially well exemplified m the 
following account by Irving Zola, who has written widely about the socio- 
logical and phenomenological aspects of disability, but is here drawing on 
his own personal experiences 

In the pre-vaccine year of 1950, shortly before my sixteenth birthday, I con- 
tracted polio Four years later I was in a serious automobile accident As a 
result of both of these incidents, I wear a long leg brace on my right leg and 
two short ones on my left, use a back support, ambulate with two canes and 
use a wheelchair for longer trips When such information appears in some- 
one else's description of my work the phraseology surrounding it is usual- 
ly something like "despite such incidents, he has gone on to accomplish, etc, 
etc " I want at the very least to brmg these personal bodily experiences closer 
to my center — not to claim that they constitute all of who I am, but that they 
are a central part of my identity 141 

For many years, Zola explains, his own attitude to his disability was a 
similar one it should be ignored, he should treat it as far as possible as 
something separate from himself to be shrugged off and overcome Thus, m 
the 1960s 

when questioned about the physical difficulties of airline travel for someone 
like myself, I described t hem as relatively minor or non-existent My ordi- 

nary mode of travel was to drive to the airport, park in the most convenient 
spot, and then limp, often with my baggage strapped to my back, to what 
often seemed the most distant terminal m the airport 
Twenty years later, though my physical condition was essentially 
unchanged, my reactions were quite different By the end of 1970s and the 
early 1980s the women's movement and the disability nghts and indepen- 
dent living movement were m f ull swing, and with them came some inter- 
esting changes in self-perception Though I was still qmte capable of walk- 
tug long distances, I no longer felt that it was necessary to do so And so I 
Would get mto either my own wheelchair or the airline's and roll to that dis- 
tant terminal Completely unanticipated was the difference in my physical 
condition at the end of my tnp I now arrived tired not sore not 
cramped 

My conclusion was straightforward I had always been tired, sore and 
cramped, but with no pre-polio and pre-wheelchair experience for compan- 
son, these experiences had been cognitively inaccessible Only after the nse 


Pasf p 141lmn S Kenneth Zola, "Bringing Our Bodies and Ourselves Back In Reflections on a 
1991 Vf 3 *' “d F uhire 'Medical Sociology/" Journal of Health and Social Behavior 32 (March) 

1-16, p 2 
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of the independent living movement and the resulting change m self- 
consciousness was I "able" to use a wheelchair Only then did I realize how 
much of my travel "experience" inhered not m my disability but rather m the 
society in which I lived — socially maintained and constructed 142 


SOCIOBIOLOGY 

The sociology of die body studies the ways m which bodies are socially 
reproduced and regulated, focusing on common tasks but also on the spe- 
cific practices and meanings of specific societies Sociobiology, by contrast, 
is concerned with die biological bases of behavior, with what is common to 
all societies, and common, moreover, by virtue of our biological nature and 
evolutionary history The term sociobiology is not, in fact, universal but it is 
the one zoologist Edward Wilson used m his massive synthesis of work on 
"the systematic study of the biological basis of all social behavior " 143 It is 
his work which made the public fully aware of the existence of sociobiology 
as a conh oversial approach to human behavior 

Sociobiologists argue that the human race is a product of evolution 
and that vast quantities of information are passed on by our genes It fol- 
lows that genes as well as environment play a role in society and that 
behavior has a biological base The balance may be different for humans, 
just as animals and msects differ fiom one another, but die basic framework 
of analysis is the same 

Sociobiology applies natural selection theory to behavior It asserts that the 
behavior of an animal, like its anatomy, is the product of a process of biologi- 
cal evolution through natural selection Any behavioral phenotype is the 
result of the interaction between genotype and environmental condi- 
tions [F]or man, culture is indeed a whole new evolutionary 
ballgame However, human culture does not stand apart from biological 
evolution, it grew out of it and remains inextricably intertwined with it 14 ^ 

Sociobiologists are not simplistic genetic determnusts who claim that 
human behavior is directly controlled by genes Rather, they believe that 
biological factors and genetic influences set limits to the range of possible 
behaviors These limits and behavioral tendencies, they argue, result from 
evolution, just as does the behavior of other species, and they must be 
understood in the context of natural selection 

,4: Ibid , p 4 

n ', 4 ]j d ' var j ,9 Wlison ' Sociobiology The Ncio Synthesis (Cambridge, Mass The Belknap 
I ross of Harvard Unncrsity Press, 1975), p 4 In fact, Wilson's work deals almost wholly with 
anunnl societies and such features as their "dominance systems" (or pecking orders), rules of 
territoriality, and parental care 

L' ,ln dcn Bcr S hc ' "Sociobiology, Dogma, and Ethics," The Wilson Quarterly 
(Summer 1977), 121 
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One of the best descriptions of this general approach has been given 
by the anthropologist Robin Fox He describes how as a young student 

I had the litany chanted at me "biological uiuversals cannot explain cultural 
differentials " And of course at one level they cannot Muslims, I was told, 
take off then shoes to go into church while Christians take off their hats Now 
find a biological explanation for that 1 1 was never sure I wanted to find any 
kind of explanation for it It seemed to me an arbitrary 
thing [Nonetheless] I was plagued by the question If we do not really 
know what biological uiuversals there are then how can we study die cultural 
differentials m the first place? How to study the variables without the con- 
stants? 145 

Fox argues that although there is a great deal of difference in the 
"symbolic disguises" worn by different societies and in the details of their 
culture and behavior, beneath these differences is a remarkable uniformity 
of social structure and social institutions He predicts that if you could 
bring up children in isolation from any known culture, within a very few 
generations they would produce a society with a long list of concrete prop- 
erties "laws about property, rules about incest a system of social status 
and methods of indicating it courtship practices associations set 
aside for men gambling homicide, suicide, homosexuality, schizo- 
phrenia, psychosis, and neurosis, and various practitioners to take advan- 
tage of, or cure, these, depending on how they axe viewed " 146 They would 
do this, he claims, because it is "in the beast " 

In other words. Fox argues, we are not different in kind from other 
a *dinals because we are "cultural" and they are "biological " Rather we are 
a special kind of primate, a primate that produces cultures and that has 
endured as a "cultural animal " As the human being evolved as a biped 
dependent on his brains for survival, the capacity for cultural behavior was 
at a premium Natural selection favored those who could develop cultural 
traditions and thus adapt rapidly to changing circumstances, for although 
enltural traditions may change slowly they do so very rapidly compared to 
instinctive behavior and genetic material The use of brain-dependent cul- 
hjral activities and the growth of the human brain went hand in hand 
“s, culture does not represent a triumph over nature," Fox argues 
ather, in behaving culturally we are behaving naturally ”^ 7 

Selfish Genes and Altruistic Creatures The importance of biological 
actors m explaining human behavior is an issue which arouses extremely 


Robin Fox, "The Cultural Animal " Encounter, XXXV, no 1 (July 19/0), 33 
146 Ibid 


• P 40 In a similar vein. Groves and Sabater Pi anaKzc similarities bet» eon 
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strong feelings among social scientists Tins is hardly surprising, since at 
issue are what it means to be human and how far we can affect what we are 
and the sorts of societies we live m At the same time, it is extraordinarily 
difficult to examine the role of biological factors dnectly and find out just 
how important they are No one, after all, is denying that environment and 
culture both matter But how are we to separate out the inextricably 
entwined 7 

One possibility is to look at some of the major theoretical advances 
which have been taking place m biology and ethology, and ask how far 
they really do illuminate human behavior (If the answer is "very little," 
this does not, of course, prove that future developments might not do bet- 
ter, but it will, at least, counsel caution in using biology to help explain 
social behavior ) For this purpose, recent work on "altruism" is especially 
interesting, because it brmgs into play a number of quite distinct theories 
Darwin's theory of evolution states that things survive if they are able to 
compete for resources m a successful — and stable — fashion We now know 
that among living things, the basic unit of survival is the gene because it is 
genes that replicate themselves If an organism contains a gene which tends 
to promote its survival, then that gene will spread gradually 148 Those 
descendants of the first organism which mhent the gene will tend to sur- 
vive and reproduce relatively more successfully, and the gene will be repli- 
cated The cockroach, which has remained unchanged for hundreds of mil- 
lennia, is produced by a particularly effective and stable set of genes 

This basic theory of natural selection — in which the mechanism for 
Darwin's theory is provided by Mendelian genetics — is essentially one of 
what has been called "gene selfishness This is not to say that genes are 
consciously selfish Rather the whole theory of natural selection implies it, 
for it states that the race goes, by definition, to the self-interested. If a gene 
promotes the survival of an orgamsm, it will be reproduced If it does not, it 
will not 150 

One of the most obvious challenges to evolutionary theory has always 
been the existence of altruistic behavior, that is, behavior which apparently 
does not promote the survival of the creature exhibiting it 151 Humans are 


148 Cefens paribus 

^Richard Dawkins, The Selfish Gene (Oxford Oxford University Press, 1976), and 
London Granada, 1978), p 7 Page references are to the Granada edition 

°Clearly this is not an instantaneous, either-or situation Rather, over time, organisms 
with foe (more successful) gene A will tend to do better than those with the (less successful) 
8 f? e J. J2 Ver enou 6 h b T e ' ^ose with gene B may do badly enough that gene B becomes 

The persistence of sickle-cell anemia in parts of Africa shows how complex this process 
can be Although sickle-cell anemia is often fatal, the responsible genes also provide protection 
against malaria and to this degree promote survival (and themselves survive) 

, 151 ^ t / s c , onsec l uence s of the behavior which are important— so-called "altruistic 

behavior has nothing to do with the supposed intentions of the creatures involved Cf 
1 endope J Green, Charles J Morgan, and David P Barash, "Sociobiology" in Schott McNall, 
ed , Theoretical Perspectives in Sociology (New York St Martins Press, 1979), pp 414r-30 
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quite often "altruistic," but so, apparently, are other animals, and not only 
where their children are concerned Worker bees, for example, use their 
stags as a very effective defense of the nest — and die m domg so Many 
small birds use an alarm call to warn of the approach of hawks or other 
predators— and m domg so draw attention to themselves 

One very common explanation which has been offered is that crea- 
tures behave in this way "for the good of the species " The individuals con- 
cerned may not benefit directly, but the way they act will help other mem- 
bers of the species to survive, reproduce, and replicate altruistic behavior 
Robert Ardrey suggested that the world became populated with groups of 
self-sacrificmg individuals because, as a species, they did better than selfish, 
noncooperatmg ones 152 The idea has also appealed to sociologists and 
social psychologists J Philhppe Rushton, for example, m discussing the 
way m which altruistic behavior develops m society, suggests that the need 
for mutual defense created "group loyalty and ultimately the altruistic will- 
ingness to sacrifice the self for the group " 153 

It is an appe alin g scenario but unfortunately it never would have 
occurred One reason is that it implies an ability to recognize and identify 
with one's "own" species, a characteristic which animals do not display 
The second flaw m the "group-selection" theory is also very simple It 
leaves the field wide open to the mutant gangster who won't play by the 
rules He is happy to let others sacrifice themselves for him, but sees no rea- 
son to do the same He will simply take the pickings and do far better than 
the altruists at breeding (Moreover, his offspring will very likely be gang- 
sters, too ) This does not mean that only gangsters will survive To continue 
the analogy / aggressive individuals of this sort fortunately attack each other 
as much as, or more than, their more timid co-citizens This may help keep 
their numbers down and leave space for the rest to go on breeding, too 
However, we cannot use "the good of the species" as a satisfactory explana- 
hon for alarm calls, bee stings, and the like, where the behavior is a geneial 
characteristic of all members of the species 154 A gene for such self-sacnficmg 
ehavior would not last long, let alone give rise to stable and universal 

traits 155 


^ynne-Edwaxd ^ C ° ntmCt (L ° nd ° n C ° UmS ' 1970) Cf ** W ° rk ° f V C 

Prpn . 15 ^ t Philippe Rushton, Altruism, Socialization and Society (Englewood Cliffs, N J 
“rentice-Hall, Inc , 1980), p 29 

u a the work of J Maynard Smith for a full discussion of how different categories 

££** and "dove") can coexist within a species in stable proportions Eg , J Ma)™™ 
D a .J an( * G R Pnce, "The Logic of Animal Conflicts," Nature, 24b (1973), 15-18 See also 
Ua wkins, The Selfish Gene 

reanrr!? ahonal theorists and economists, examining organizations which depend on 

Mann*"™' 8 enerall y refer to "free nders" or "opportunists " See Chapter Six, pp 332-37, also 
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We have come across similar arguments and issues m the context of 
rational choice theory, where sociologists and other social scientists are 
mcreasmgly mteiested m the foundations of reciprocity and the develop- 
ment of "trust " Modem biologists, who are mostly looking at non-human 
species, use a variety of explanations, but their most powerful single one — in 
the sense that it accounts for so many apparent puzzles — is that of kin selec- 
tion It derives from the observation that cooperation is nearly always 
observed taking place between close relatives mothers, children, sisters, etc 

The argument is that apparently altruistic behavior may be highly 
"adaptive," even when it does not promote the survival and future repro- 
duction of a given individual, so long as it does benefit i dated individu- 
als 156 This is much clearer when we realize that m the long term, we are 
talking about whether particular genes survive and are passed on to more or 
less remote individuals Suppose, for example, that individual A gives birth 
to three children (see Figure 7-5), all of whom share with A an "altruistic" 
gene a They help each other m a number of situations, and eventually pool 
B 1 perishes, leavmg no offspring However, B 2 and B 3 are luckier, and the 
results of the cooperative behavior can be seen m the fact that they, between 
them, raise 6 children, 3 of whom possess a By the fourth generation (D 1 , 
D 2 etc ), there aie 5 copies of a around instead of 3, whereas the noncooper- 
ating siblings (C 1 , C 4 , C 6 ) have only managed 3 adult offspring among 
them In other words, the "sacnfice" of B 1 had a positive payoff m terms of 
natural selection It promoted the spread of title relevant gene and was m 
that sense quite consistent with the "selfishness" of evolution 

What km selection pomts out is that something we take for granted — 
looking after one's children — is really only a special case of something more 
general Any genetically based behavior which tends to help one's genes to 
survive will, by definition, tend itself to survive If we go back to those 
kamikaze worker bees, we can see how the same logic applies Because 
such behavior promotes the welfare of their genes, they care for and defend 
each other and the nest, geneiahon aftei generation They are sterile them- 
selves, therefoie, horn the point of view of natural selection, it is the protec- 
tion and care of the current and future queens (and their mates) which is 
selected for 157 Workei bees who look after themselves will not promote the 
suivival of then genes 

The arguments of the "new biology" are extremely interesting m 
themselves However, the question remains Just how much do they con- 

. '^ ln lts P^ csent form ' the theory owes most to the work of W D Hamilton, see especial- 
1-1 6 and^l 7-52 3 Ev ° ,Utl ° n ° f SoCial Behavior " B and W, Journal o/TIwoiehcal Btolo&j, 7 (1964), 

"The particular social organization developed by ants, bees, and wasps is related to 
their very distinctive system of sexual reproduction, m which, for example, "sister" worker 
bees share more genes with each other than with their mother See R L Tnvers and H Hare, 
Haplodiploidy and the Evolution of the Social Insects," Science, 191 (1976), 249-63 
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FIGURE 7-5 A Model of the Spread of an "Altruistic” Gene 


tribute to explaining human society 7 When a functionalist talks about 
shared norms and values, for example, is this really just a misdescription of 
behavior which has evolved over the millen nia because, when we lived m 
small kin-based groups, altruism and reciprocity promoted our reproduc- 
tive success 7 

On the one hand, it is true that we do things foi family members that we 
would not dofoi otheis, and vice versa stepchildren are sixty-five times more 
hkely to die than children living with their true parents 158 Equally, cooper- 
ating creatures often do better than noncooperators (Humans and ants are 
currently worldwide winners ) However, altruistic and other mutually 
rewarding behavior can develop "rationally" among strangers Equally, if 
altruism and coopeiation zveie puiely or even laigely biologically based, one would 
baidly find such huge variations among societies in this lespect Studies of people 
playing games show that collaboration leads to a gradual growth of trust 
sud enduring cooperation They also show how rarely, over the long term, 
pays" to be seen as untrustworthy ^ Reciprocity, trust, and cooperation 
amon g human beings may be better explained by invoking several factors 
than by just positing genetic inheritance 


Reproductive Strategies: Who Is Cheating Whom? Another area in 
uhich soaobiologists feel that evolutionary theory can help us understand 
human societies relates to one of the major themes of this text the differ- 
^ces between men and women One fundamental and defining difference 
18 that women have a limited number of eggs, each of which, if fertilized. 


10R* M m Y and M Wilson, Sex, Evolution and Behavior (Belmont, California Wadsworth, 
V,?, ated 111 M Ridley, The Red Queen Sex and the Evolution of Human Nature London 
B>,J? 93 )'P 207 This is something which traditional fairy stones recognize See also Laura 
Dm? 8 ’ Momt l ue Morgerhoff Mulder, and Paul Turke, eds , Human Reproductive Behaviour A 
<tW i 59 * ^ >ers P ec ^ t>e (Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 1988), p 12 
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takes a long time to develop, while men can, m principle, father huge num- 
bers of children Added to this, the mother of a child will rarely be m doubt 
its biological father was, until very recently, impossible to determine with 
certainty These facts, sociobiology argues, set up some fundamental con- 
flicts of mterest between the sexes which are likely to have social repercus- 
sions irrespective of how different societies allocate actual child care and 
other responsibilities 

As Matt Ridley pomts out 

Cuckoldry is an asymmetrical fate A woman loses no genetic investment if 
her husband is unfaithful, but a man nsks unwittingly raising a bastard As if 
to reassure fathers, research shows that people are strangely more apt to say 
of a baby, "he [or she] looks just like his father" than to say "he [or she] looks 
just like his mother" — and that it is the mother's relatives who are most likely 
to say this [M]en are likely to mind even more about their wives' infidelity 
than vice versa History, and law, have long reflected just that In most soci- 
eties, adultery by a wife was illegal and punished severely, while adultery by 
a husband was condoned, or lightly treated Hus double standard is a 
prime example of the sexism of society, and is usually dismissed as no more 
than that Yet the law has not been sexist about other crimes women have 
never been punished more severely for murder than men, or at least the legal 
code has never prescribed that they be so 160 

The pomt is that adultery by women has very different consequences 
from those of adultery by men Men's attempts to control the women of 
their family recognized tins, and also, subconsciously, the fact that women 
may have an incentive to commit adultery not only for reasons of "desire" 
or "enjoyment," but also because it is a good reproductive stiategy which can 
bring them a better class of child 

Because so much of the sociological writing on women emphasizes 
their role as oppressed, passive victims, 161 one of the striking things about 
soaobiology's analysis is its emphasis on women's reproductive strategies 
and active behavior During the 1980s, a group of women scientists at the 
University of California at Davis, led by Sarah Hrdy, began to focus on the 
promiscuous behavior of female chimpanzees, and to note that the female 
was just as likely to be the initiator as was her male partner Out of this 
work has emerged a new way of looking at female reproductive behavior, 
which can be summarized as having your cake and eating it 162 The 
female finds herself the best available mate, which will be a function of both 
what she has to offer and what she needs from a "long-term" partner relia- 


160 RidIey, The Red Queen, pp 229-30 

161 See, for example, Turner's analysis in the previous section on the sociology of the 

body 

162 For this description, as for much of this section, we have drawn on Ridley's The Red 
Queen, especially Chapters 6 and 7 
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pointing out that when it exists, it usually involves several brothers sharing 
a wife Each man is therefore furthering the reproduction of his genes 
somewhat for every child bom 168 Patnlocality (living with husband's km) 
is also "explained" m this way, in that if the wife lives with the husband's 
family, the latter can attempt to make sure that her offspring really are his, 
whereas her family knows anyway that the children really are their descen- 
dants Thus, "we humans seem, m general, to be domg a very good job of 
adhering to biology 80 percent of all human societies have patnlocality 
as the dominant form of residence " 169 

Many biologists, however, are wary of drawing such direct links 
between biology and social organization and institutions Among animals, 
one is talking about stable, mstmct-based behavior A creature does not 
practice polyandry one minute, polygyny the next Squirrels m one wood 
are not patnlocal when those in the next are matnlocal Dawkins, the 
author of The Selfish Gene, describes an occasion when he listened to anthro- 
pologists discussmg kinship behavior m km selection terms 170 Did they 
really mean, he asked, that different tribes had been isolated so long that 
they had evolved distinctive mating patterns 7 Good gracious, no, they 
replied, they weren't talking about genes But the pomt about ethologists is 
that they are talking about genes 

Sociobiology's most hostile opponents have argued that the human 
bemg is essentially a creature of cultural norms, m whom biological univer- 
ses extend no further than such basic activities as eating, excreting, and 
sleepmg They argue that Wilson, for example, is a product of an alienated 
culture and his own class prejudices and "joins the long parade of biologi- 
cal determimsts whose work has served to buttress the institutions of their 
society by exonerating them from responsibility for social problems "* 7 * 
Many other social scientists, however, have been stim ulated by sociobiolo- 
gy, not to see it as a replacement for their own disciplines but as a val uab le 
reminder to take note of the physical aspects of social life Talcott Parsons 
was especially intrigued by the possibility of elaborating on his first "sys- 
tem level, that of the biological organism Psychologists and sociologists 
have been encouraged to treat human survival and reproduction as impor- 
tant influences on the survival of cultural and social practices as well as 
physical characteristics 
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Biology and Culture Social scientists who are interested in integrat- 
ing sociobiology into their own disciplines can be divided roughly into 
those who are trying to use neo-Darwinian concepts to examine culture — 
those concerned with "cultural evolution" — and those who are interested in 
the ways m which "proximate" biological and environmental factors shape 
and set limits to our social lives Two presidential addresses — one by the 
psychologist and statistician Donald Campbell and one by sociologist Alice 
Rossi— illustrate these two approaches Both, interestingly, were mtended 
by their authors to convince their fellow professionals of the importance of 
pursuing evolutionary and biological hypotheses 172 

Campbell suggests that it may make sense to see human culture as the 
product of selective evolution, just as it does physical and psychological 
attributes The fact that culture is not gene-based m the way that, say, the 
working of our kidneys is, does not mean that societies select their cultures 
almost at random On the contrary, over time, it makes sense to see the 
"cumulated culture and social system" 173 as the product of adaptive evolu- 
tion This is clear enough for, say, tools, less so for rules of social organiza- 
tion However, Campbell speculates 

Since tune immemorial, human populations have continually been reorga- 
nized under different organizational systems with different beliefs and cus- 
toms hi this flux, there may well have been a selective retention of organiza- 
tional principles and ideologies, independent of the fate of individuals, if 
these organizational forms and belief systems contnbuted to the social system 
functionality, as expressed in the conquest and conversion of other peo- 
ple [A] complex division-of-labor, urban, apartment-house, stored-food 
society has independently occurred for human beings a half-dozen 
times 174 


Such a view of human society as the product of biological and cultural 
evolution is known as "dual inheritance theory" 175 and bears some striking 
resemblances to functionalism However, there are some important differ- 
ences, too Campbell notes that "the wisdom produced by any evolutionary 
system is always wisdom about past worlds" 175 and may be quite hat vifiil 
111 c 'rrrent circumstances Moreover, he doubts whether the process is still 
continuing 


Rau. 172 ^°nald T Campbell, "On the Conflict Between Biological and Social Evolution and 
Alirlc 6 n Psycholo 6y 811(1 Moral Tradition," The American Psychologist (19/:>), “ 
Rossi, "Gender and Parenthood," American Sociological Review, 49, no 1 (LS4), 
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Adaptive evolution is a negative feedback steering device, and therefore 
works best when the evolving social organization is a small part of me total 
environment, so that variations m the social organization do not substantially 
change the selective system, that is, the overall environment [0]ne might 
well doubt that any adaptive social evolution is going on at the level of 
nations today [because] major nations are so few m number, and so much 
the dominant part of each other's environment 


More specifically, Campbell and "dual inheritance" theorists differ 
from previous sociologists m seemg the interaction between biological and 
social factors as worth particular and special attention 178 In discussmg 
altruism earlier, we rejected the idea that creatures behave for "the good of 
the species" and argued that "km selection" and "reciprocal altruism" also 
do not get us very far in explaining human behavior Campbell agrees, 
emphasizing that " social evolution has had to counter individual selfish tenden- 
cies which biological evolution has continued to select as a result of the genetic 

competition among the cooperators " 179 £ 

Campbell argues that religion and morality have to be seen in terms of 
their "evolutionary adaptive value" as a way of counteracting necessarily 
selfish human nature and that we can and should look for links between 
culturally evolved systems and biologically evolved traits One possibility 
is that of children's eager conformity, our "suggestibility to majorities and 
prestige figures," and obedience to authority Indeed our "universal ten- 
dency for conformity to the opinions of others may be essential to an adap- 
tive social custom cumulation " 18 ° In other words, we may possess traits 
that not only help m our socialization but make us want to be socialized 
In a similar spirit, Alice Rossi, m her 1983 address to the American 
Sociological Association, argued that "none of the theories prevalent in 
family sociology are adequate to an understanding and explanation of 
human parenting because they do not seek an integration of biological and 
social constructs " 181 When discussmg human reproduction and child rear- 
ing, the appropriate response to the fact that socialization may exaggerate 
biological differences is not, she argues, to pretend they do not exist Rossi 
is interested in the evidence on directly sex-linked biological differences, 
but she is also interested m the changing and complex relationships 


177 Ibid 

l78 See especially articles by William H Durham and others, in Human Ecology, 10, no 3 
(Sept 1982), an issue on "Biology and Culture " Also Thomas Dietz, "The 'New Environmental 
Paradigm/ Human Ecology and Environmental Sociology," Environmental Sociology (1978), 
12-15 

l79 Campbell, p 1115 Italics ongmal 

l80 Ibid , p 1107 This argument is developed further in Robert Boyd and Peter J 
Richerson, "Cultural Transmission and the Evolution of Co-operative Behavior," Human 
Ecology, 10, no 3 (1982), 325-51 

l81 Rossi, "Gender and Parenthood," p 1 See also Alice Rossi, "A Biosoaal Perspective 
on Parenting," Daedalus, 106, no 2 (1977), 1-31 
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between sexual identity and reproduction, and social behavior and experi- 
ence Thus, she points out that the increasing age at marriage of men, rising 
divorce rates, and increasing numbers of women choosing to bear children 
out of marriage mean an increasing differential m the percentage of each 
sex with family responsibilities Sociologists need no reminder, she goes on 

that the subpopulation group [of young men] predominates m sexual vio- 
lence, alcohol and drug abuse, crime and social deviance Unattached males 
roam the interstices between socially cohesive groups, kill and are themselves 
failed and maimed, but the machine cultures of the West have shown no 
inventiveness in developing new social institutions capable of providing indi- 
vidual loyalty and social integration to replace the bonds of family Our only 
answers have been armies and prisons 182 

Too often, Rossi argues, sociologists treat behavior differences 
between the sexes as simply culturally determined Thus, hormones which 
bnng on puberty are treated as though they were simply signals that cer- 
tain "appropriate" behavior can and should follow In fact, among young 
men there are high correlations between testosterone levels and 
aggression 183 Although older men may have greater control, "older men 
are not all 'mature ' [L]ife pressures can often escalate to the pomt that 
our thin veneer of socialized self-control is lost, with the results we see in 
our pnsons, hospitals, shelters for battered wives or homeless men and 
treatment centers for child victims of incest Feelmgs and thoughts are 
molecular events m the bram that have chemical consequences and 
physical ones 

The Biology of Religion^ 85 by Vernon Reynolds and RES Tanner is e 
most comprehensive analysis to date of the interaction between aspects o 
culture and the organizing concepts of natural selection theory inchvi ua 
survival and reproductive success Reynolds is one of the most e ective 
cnhcs of sociobiologists who posit a direct link between biologica traits 
and social behavior In particular, he sees no reason to invoke genetic fac- 
tors in explaining behavior which can be interpreted as a recurring 
response to enduring problems At the same time, as an anthropologist and 
ethologist, 186 he is particularly interested in the way creatures dea wi e 


1S2 Rossi, "Gender and Parenthood," p 5 . . - 

t |i * a Even after allowing for all other factors Rossi's reference is to J R Udiy, J 
S? y * N M Moms, T R Groff, and M H Raj, "Serum Andr0 Sf^ c ^? 0 ™ M 
Savior m Adolescent Boys," Fertility and Sterility 43, no 1(1985), 90-94 

c ) WAllce S Ross i, "Growing Up and Older in Sociology," m l i e „ j^dalus 

biological Lives, p 62 See also Alice S Rossi, "Sex and Gender in an Aging Societ) , 

15 *no 1 (1986), 141-169 J , , v . 

, 85 V Reynolds and R E S Tanner, The Biology of Religion (London an e v 

Lon Sman, 1983) 

- >nolds is an expert on pinnate behavior and also author of The Bwlop, cfHunnn 
(Reading, England W H Freeman and Co , Ltd , 19/6) 
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fundamental and original "problem" of how to survive and repioduce in an 
uncertain physical environment 

As one might expect, Reynolds and Tanner emphasize the diversity of 
what is religiously ordained and sanctioned At the same time, they are 
concerned with "whether and how religions can be seen as developments 
ansmg out of human efforts to deal with long-term survival prospects," 187 
which embody different (culturally developed) approaches to the same 
(biological and physical) problems Specifically, they suggest that there are 
two distinct reproductive strategies — which a sociologist would describe as 
"ideal types"— in a world of uncertainty One aims for high levels of repro- 
duction so that some offspring will be likely to survive whatever happens, 
and will mvolve, as a result, giving less attention to the care and preserva- 
tion of any one child The other involves the curbing of i eproduction, but 
more concentrated care of the offspring who arc produced, so that all or 
most who are bom may survive 

Religions are— among many other things— clearly concerned with lay- 
ing down rules about reproduction If, in doing so, they are responding 
"adaptively" to the physical environment, then one might expect each to 
embody, m more or less extreme fashion, either the "anti" or the "pro" birth 
strategy (see Table 7-1) Moreover, the way in which they develop should 
be related to how unpredictable the environment is The more unpre- 
dictable and crisis-ridden, the more likely it is that "pro-natahst rules," 
encouraging enough children for some to survive, will be incorporated into 
the corpus of rehgious rules 

The implications for reproduction of many religious rules aie often 
extremely clear For example, traditional Islam sets no lower age limit for 
marriage, and traditional Hinduism considers it appropriate for girls as 
young as eight to be married Neither religion believes that there is any 
virtue m celibacy, whereas Christian countries have consistently been char- 
acterized by far higher percentages remaining unmarried and a higher 
average age at first marriage 188 However, while some religions fall clearly 
at one end or other of the anti- or pro-natahst spectrum, others — notably 
Buddhism and Judaism have survived for millennia with rules some of 
which suggest one strategy, and some another 189 

If a religion does indeed reflect the environment faced by its devotees, 
pro-natahst rules should be most common in conditions of greater uncer- 
tainty It is there that the consequences of the environment — droughts, 
famines, diseases, etc —are most likely to encourage the retention and codi- 
cation of customs encouraging high birthrates Usmg energy consumption 


187 Reynolds and Tanner, The Biology of Religion, p 3 
MSpeter Laslet, The World We Have Lost (London Methuen, 1971) 

'^Presumably mean an "in-between" birthrate This is not m itself an unrea- 
sonable strategy, but it does call into question how far there really is feedback from the envi- 
ronment which tends to reinforce rules of one or the other type 
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TABLE 7-1 Alternative Sets of Religious Rules Governing Reproduction 


Life Cycle “Anti-Natalist Rules” “Pro-Natalist Rules” 


Conception 

Infanticide and abortion 

Birth and childhood 

Adolescence 

Marnage 

Celibacy 

Divorce and widowhood 
Middle and old age 
Death 

Concepts of disease 
Treatment of disease 


Few better 
Approved of 
Few births, more care 
Reproduction delayed 
Late 

Approved of 

Remarriage disapproved of 
Refrain from reproduction 
Shock, denial 
More hygiene conscious 
Intervention and cure 


Many better 
Disapproved of 
Many births, less care 
Early reproduction 
Early 

Disapproved of 
Remarriage preferred 
Reproduction continued 
Accepted as routine 
Less hygiene conscious 
Resignation, passivity 


Source Adapted from Table 1 2, p 14, in Reynolds and Tanner, The Biology of Religion 
(London Longman, 1983) Reprinted by permission of the publisher 


and income 190 as their indicators, Reynolds and Tanner find that there is, 
indeed, a significant correlation In countries with low incomes and energy 
consumption, life is consequently highly insecure, and religion is likely to 
encourage reproduction and vice versa 

The problem with this "test" of the thesis is that it is quite possible 
that low national mcomes are as much the result as the cause of the inhabi- 
tants' approach to reproduction Max Weber, m one of sociology's most 
famous analyses, suggested such a link between the "Protestant ethic" and 
economic success 191 A second problem is that Buddhism and Hinduism 
both originated m the same country, India, although the former (which is 
overall rather anh-natalist) is no longer important there Judaism and Islam, 
also with very different attitudes, are both originally religions of desert 
nomads It might also be objected that Christianity developed at a time of 
far greater uncertainty for its adherents than most face today On the other 
hand, economic historians increasingly are bringing together evidence that 
non-European countries have, throughout history, experienced more natur- 
al disasters and higher rates of disease than did the countries where 
Christianity first took root (and Judaism survived) 192 Thus, Reynolds and 
Tanner, by usmg modem data for a single year, may have omitted much of 
tile evidence most favorable to their thesis 

190 Stnctly, GNP per capita (1975, U S dollars) 

19I Ma\ Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism (New ^ ork Scribner s l g 5S) 

192 See, for example, E L Jones, The European Miracle (New York Cambridge Lm\ ersih 
Press, 1981) Insights which sociobiologv pro\ ides into indi\ idual p<w cho!og\ and interper- 
sonal relationships may also be highly relexant to sociological anahsis Tor example, when 
symbolic mterachonists look at how people interpret meaning, bodih characteristics such as 
fatness or extreme shortness can be important for all those im ol\ ed m interaction 
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Biology and Sociology It seems unlikely that many of the recent the- 
oretical advances of the "new biology" will have much direct relevance to 
sociology Models deriving optimum ratios of worker bees to drones will 
hardly be used to explain changes in human family size, nor will middle 
managers' behavior be best understood m terms of a baboon troop's What 
does seem likely is that soaobiology's development will encourage social 
scientists to treat reproduction, scarcity, and environmental uncertainty as 
factors which are quite as important m explaining human as animal behav- 
ior — even if the way we respond is very different 

They may also, increasingly, heed Rossi's plea not to see human 
bemgs as infinitely "plastic " Sociologists tend to take it for granted that 
society revolves around group membership, even though they are often 
more interested in social classes than m kinship They are less happy with 
the fact that groups require boundaries and the exclusion of people as well 
as their inclusion 193 But creatures that have lived m groups throu gh mil- 
lions of years of evolution are very likely to have characteristics that strong- 
ly encourage identification with one's own group, and therefore, rejection 
of others 

In consequence, "sociobiology expects every racial group to be xeno- 
phobic [I]t expects, if anything, that every group feels itself superior to 
others " 194 Tlus is because 


when it occurs in natural settings, xenophobia is a functional and adaptive 
trait in that it maintains the integrity of the social group It ensures that group 
members will be socially familiar Xenophobia has apparently arisen in the 
course of natural selection and social evolution in those species and popula- 
tions where discrete social groups are adaptively favored 195 

What it may also leave us with is "a residual and irreducible element 
of interracial hostility after all other historical, political, economic, social 
and psychological factors have been removed " 196 The implication is the 
same as Rossi s not that we should excuse or accept, but that we should 
recognize the biology of human bemgs along with their culture and the 
constraints which this implies 

Similarly, although we have argued that it is inappropriate to claim 
t at km selection causes particular human kinship patterns, it is probably 


193 See the section on Lewis Coser, Chapter Three 

Fnl.Pr^Sn 5 eyn ° ld j 5 ' " S ° cl0 J >10l °gy and Race Relations," in Vernon Reynolds, Vincent 

Xnmuhniun n, ln ^' ed n' ^ le S ocw bi°l°gy °f Ethnocenti ism Evolutionary Dimensions of 
Xenophobia, Discrimination, Racism and Nationalism (London Croom Helm, 1987), p 212 

M V ?.T l 6 !; Denneu ' "Ethnocentrism and In-group/Out-group 
Austin i T-fno-h ^ Vine, Sociobiology of Ethnocentrism, p 22 See also 

Aiwtin L Hughes, Evolution and Human Kinship (New York Oxford University Press, 1988) 

^Reynolds, "Sociobiology and Race Relations," p 211 
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entirely appropriate to link our evolutionary past to the fact that human 
societies organize much of their behavior around km 

The Carnegie Medal for bravery is a peacetime equivalent of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, and its bestowers unconsciously recognize the 
soaobiology of altruism by not giving the medal for bravery m saving the life 
of a relative Helping a relative in distress is apparently expected What is 
unexpected, and therefore worthy of a medal, is encountering danger to help 
a non-relative 197 

Such a recognition does, indeed, imply a serious criticism of many of 
the perspectives discussed above If you look back at the chapter on conflict 
theory, you will find a number of theorists with different ideas about how 
groups form m society, what sort of interests will be pursued, and the fines 
along which conflict will occur In the whole chapter, however, there is 
extraordinarily little mention of family groups and ties 198 Yet, if there real- 
ly is a basic "family feeling" among humans, just as there is among other 
creatures, then there is a built-in basis of group formation m all societies 
that sociologists must not ignore Soaobiology not only suggests the impor- 
tance of biology to the soaology of the family, as Alice Rossi argues It also 
implies that our relative neglect of tins area m recent years is overdue for 
reappraisal 


197 Barash, Socioluologv, p 135 
,0s Colhns is the main exception 
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PART ONE 

Social Theory and Understanding: 
The Value of Multiple Perspectives 


Contemporary sociological theory ranges from the anti-determmist, induc- 
tive, and descriptive approach typified by ethnomethodology to the predic- 
tive, deductive approach advocated by exchange theory It encompasses the 
most detailed microsociological analysis m addition to functionalism's and 
conflict theory's efforts to analyze the determinants of large-scale social 
structure and social evolution However, these differences do not mean that 
the major theoretical perspectives are totally incompatible with each other 
On the contrary, they can offer complementary insights Throughout this 
text, we have tried to show how each perspective helps us to understand 
concrete social phenomena and problems We can illustrate the comple- 
mentanty of their approaches as we return to the themes which have run 
throughout each chapter formal education and the role of women m con- 
temporary society 


EXPLORING FORMAL EDUCATION: FIVE VIEWS OF THE SCHOOL 

in Chapter One, we raised two major questions about education m modern 
society The first of these, which can hardly fail to strike any observer, is 
What accounts for the enormous size of the modern educational system 7 
The second must equally well occur to anyone who has been through for- 
roal schooling and thinks back to his or her fellow students It is Wh\ do 
some individuals do well when others fail and drop out 7 As we can now 
see# fast question is essentially "macrosociological," since it po^es a 
question about social structure, consequently, functionalism and conflict 
^ory offer the most by way of answers The second question, b\ contract, 
as *s our day-by-day experiences of school add up to academic sticce*»*« 
*u some cases and to droppmg out as soon as possible in others Here the 
^ micro approaches of symbolic interactionism and phenomenologv alone 
V1 ^ e °nes of rational choice prove most enlightening 

One common explanation of our enormous educational establishment 
|^ ers to general nature of industrial society It is meritocratic and 
personal Technical skills are necessary for many jobs, and, for nuM pu’- 
ou "° r k an ^ h° me are miles apart Such a society, it 1* argued, demind* 
r sort of school Children have to undergo an extensn e and prohwi a 
,*■«*» outside the home so that they will learn to «ee mdi\ idual p 
cos a ? Ce ' no ^ family ties, as the proper criterion for job placement .r'd *• k 
emnl same hme, they can learn complicated technical dl s *‘'V 

(ivZ . Crs can discover, from school certification, who i» *.ap'l ,! ’ o* p 
different jobs 
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Functionalism analyzes education m just such terms In Chapter Two, 
we described Talcott Parsons' classic account of the American school sys- 
tem, 1 m which he discusses how the elementary school teaches children the 
impersonal and achievement-oriented values of an industrial society, accus- 
toms them to a world m which there is none of the unconditional affection 
and support provided by the family, and thus develops "the commitments 
and capacities for successful performance of their adult roles " 2 At the same 
time, it performs the equally important function of career allocation, identi- 
fying children as potentially fitted, or unfitted, for college and for particular 
jobs, a task that cannot be left to family ascription because special abilities 
and skills are so important m modern occupations Other functionalists 
have extended the analysis, interpreting the continuing growth of the edu- 
cational system as a function of the increasing technical skills required of 
the labor force 3 Others discuss the functions of different types of higher 
education, as when Burton Clark exammes the way junior colleges accus- 
tom and resign people to limited career ambitions. 4 

Much of this analysis has become part of the way that not just sociolo- 
gists but almost all those mvolved with education look at modem school- 
ing, even when they are very critical of its role It is, for example, exactly the 
view put forward by politicians throughout the developed and underdevel- 
oped world when they spend massive sums on education so they can fit 
their societies for the "white-hot technological revolution " 5 Parents similar- 
ly try to impress on their children the need to study and acquire a skill if 
they are to do well in the modem economy 

However, there is also an alternative way of explaining the nature and 
growth of modem education According to this explanation, the education- 
al system is essentially a way of securing power and privilege m a techno- 
logical age One could argue that mstead of directly passmg on money or 
land, successful families today secure the position of their children by giv- 
ing them education Either because society considers a long, expensive edu- 
cation to be a superior qualification for holdmg certam positions or because 
middle- and upper-class families can provide far greater scholastic help to 
their children than can other families, a long formal education allows par- 
ents to pass on and secure position and status for their children These same 
children might fare far less well m a world of self-made entrepreneurs and 
on-the-job training 

Walcott Parsons, "The School Class as a Social System Some of Its Functions in 
American Society," in A H Halsey, Jean Floud, and C Arnold Anderson, eds , Education, 
Economy and Society (New York The Free Press, 1961) See also Chapter Two 

2 Ibid , p 434 

o ^This case 1S ar S u ed explicitly by, among others. Burton Clark in Educating the Expert 
Society (San Francisco Chandler, 1962) 

4 Burton Clark, "The Cooling-Out Function in Higher Education," American Journal of 
Sociology, 65 (1960) See Chapter Two 

s The phrase is Harold Wilson's, former pnme minister of the United Kingdom 
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At the same time, one could view extended compulsory schooling as 
"mdoctnnatmg" children mto believing m the current form of society and 
teaching them the basic skills needed by "factory fodder " In this view, 
schooling is a useful way to maintain the status quo to the benefit of those 
in charge Finally, there is the related argument that people who have a lot 
of education, however acquired, have a stake m mcreasmg the importance 
of education m the job market Their efforts to do so encourage the upward 
spiral of educational requirements and the educational system's continued 
growth 

The conflict theorists discussed m Chapter Three analyze education m 
this way, as a factor m the competitive struggle for resources rather than a 
contnbuhon to a society's functioning In general, they agree that education 
has become increasingly important m this way, with Konrad and Szelenyi, 
for example, documenting how an education-based class, the intellegentsia, 
has dommated both Communist and post-Commumst Hungary Norman 
Bimbaum and Pierre Bourdieu both question the degree to which schooling 
identifies skills objectively They argue instead that families with the 
wherewithal to secure good education for their children use the system to 
ensure for them a superior social position 6 Cultural traits mark "top peo- 
ple" out, so that those without the right habits of speech and manners can 
be discriminated against by educated insiders Such "cultural capital" is, 
such theonsts argue, important m securing children an entry mto top edu- 
cational establishments, and is also at least as important a product of educa- 
tion as any technical s kills 

Finally, these theonsts emphasize the dynamics of conflict, rather than 
technological change, when they analyze the continuing expansion of edu- 
cation Collins, for example, argues that people with an education, like any 
other group with particular resources, want to secure for themselves the 
maximum potential benefits They attempt to make high educational 
requirements a prerequisite for job entry and to exclude those without for- 
r^l certificates The attempt by large numbers of people to obtain the 
required certificates, and the continuing attempt by educated groups to 
protect their privileges, lead, Collins argues, to an educational spiral, m 
' v lc ^ th e formal educational requirements for job entry are being raised 
continually 7 Raymond Boudon, from a rational choice perspective, comple- 
ments Collins' argument by showmg how individuals' choices will, almost 
a ways, tend to result in longer courses being taken rather than shorter 
0nes Pe ople calculate that if they take short courses, they risk being pushed 


19691 ^ 0rmar > Birnbaum, The Crisis of Industrial Society (New York Oxford Uni\ crsit\ Pre”. 
Um/' P * erre , B °urdieu and Jean-Claude Passeron, The Inheritors, trans R Nice (Chicapo 
Um 'ers,ty 0 f ch lca go Press, 1979) 

Wnrm a c da11 Colllns ' "Functional and Conflict Theories of Educational Stratification 
Soall’! S° c J°logical Review, 36 (1971), 1002-19, and The Crcdmtial Soctclu An Hi-ionnl 
Svoj Education and Stratification (New York Academic Press, 1979) 
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aside in the job market by other people who have taken longer ones 
Multiply these individual choices, and, obviously, one is left with a continu- 
ing expansion of the average size of higher education and its average 
length 8 

Which set of explanations is correct 7 Probably both and neither A 
modern society does demand very real and complex skills, and its schools 
help accustom children to an impersonal environment At the same time, 
educational qualifications are undoubtedly a resource m people's continual 
struggle to secure a good life for themselves, and a heavy emphasis on for- 
mal education suits those with such qualifications and the ability to help 
their children get them What is important for our purposes here is that 
these two accounts, each embodying very different insights, also derive 
from two of the major perspectives discussed m this book functionalism 
and conflict theory 

In similar fashion, rational choice theory, symbolic mteractiomsm, and 
phenomenology offer different but complementaiy answers to our second 
question Why does one particular student fail while another succeeds 7 One 
possible explanation is that a student's decisions and behavior depend, 
basically, on the costs and benefits which that student perceives Students 
who find that hard work and good behavior bnng them rewards that they 
value, including parental approval or respect and status from then peers, 
will behave m one way Students who find that they get praise and good 
grades even when they do little work will respond accordingly Students 
whose peer group admires and rewards rebels, who do not see academic 
rewards as something they can attain, or who believe then school to be so 
bad that what it offers is not worth acquiring, will respond rationally to 
these very different signals 

The rational choice theories discussed m Chapter Six are the most 
closely associated with this emphasis on the costs and benefits of different 
actions They underline the importance of looking at the choices offered by 
a school not simply m terms of whether pupils come from families able to 
send them to "top" schools, but m terms of the day-to-day options that face 
the children themselves When George Richmond looked m this way at his 
own ungovernable classroom, he was able to alter affairs dramatically by 
changing the pattern of rewards 9 Before, continual war with the teacher at 
least offered students fun and peer-group status Once there were tangible 
benefits to be gained from study, however, the balance swung the other 
way Richmond's "micro-economy game," by paying students and intro- 
ducing a competitive game they enjoyed, resulted m a classroom where stu- 
dents worked hard and willingly 

’’Raymond Boudon, The Unintended Consequences of Socml Action (London Macmillan, 

1982) 

g Gcorgo Richmond, The Micro-Society School A Real World in Miniature (New York 
Harper & Row, 1973) 
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It is also possible, while retaining an emphasis on students' daily 
experiences, to focus not on rational choice but on the interaction between 
teachers and students Teachers may misinterpret such thmgs as students' 
accents or styles of speech, respondmg, for example, with a "Don't talk to 
me like that" when they hear what seems to them cheeky or insubordinate 
They may react to behavior that is symbolic to them of a student unlikely to 
do well m school Conversely, students may interpret teachers' behavior as 
evidence that they do or do not take their job seriously, or do or do not care 
about whether any particular student learns or succeeds If both sides 
behave to each other on this basis, both their general relationship and the 
students' school careers will be influenced accordingly 

Symbolic mteractiomsts address students' success or failure m this 
way Their perspective enabled Cohn Lacey to explam why some children 
succeeded and others failed m an English "grammar school" (academically 
selective high school) He showed how the interaction between students 
and teachers created and reinforced both the images each held of the other 
and the way they behaved For example, boys whom teachers saw as buf- 
foons or potential dropouts came increasingly to see themselves m this way 
and to behave accordingly 10 

Finally, there is yet another way of explaining a particular student's 
failure or success One can go beyond looking at how people generally 
interpret aspects of each other's behavior to look at the minute details of 
speech and conversation, at how students understand particular questions 
and problems Here, the emphasis is on the fact that teachers' statements or 
items on a test do not have a smgle, shared, and self-evident meamng, even 
though we all tend to assume that they do A child's apparent "failure" on a 
test may not be a result of ignorance or stupidity Instead, the child may 
understand a question m a perfectly coherent but "wrong" way Similarly, 
to grasp fully why another child is a "success," we must see how the 
teacher "understands" the question and the way the child's answer fits with 
the teacher's assumptions and preconceptions 

Phenomenology's contribution to understanding scholastic success 
and failure is to be found m such analysis of the speech patterns, concepts, 
and assumptions involved m conversations between teacher and child and 
whether the child's answers or conduct are seen as "right" or "wrong " In 
his description of how small children's tests were interpreted and graded, 
for example, Hugh Mehan applied ethnomethodology's concern with 
underlying assumptions of shared meanmg to understanding how teachers 

10 Colin Lacey, Hightown Grammar The School as a Social System (Manchester Manchester 
University Press, 1970) A good discussion of the scope of educational sociology of this "inter- 
pretive" type can be found in Jerome Karabel and A H Halsey, eds , Poiur and Ideology in 
^ e "' York Oxford University Press, 1977), Chapter 1 See also Carl Werthman, 
Delinquents m Schools," in School and Society A Sociological Reader, prepared b\ the Open 
^nnersity School and Society Course Team, (London Routledgc i\ ith Open University Press 
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assess an answer as correct He demonstrated how a child's perfectly coher- 
ent and accurate reasoning may, because of the way he or she interprets the 
materials, produce answers different from those the teacher and test com- 
piler consider "obviously" right Similarly, Aaron Cicourel and John 
Kitsuse showed how guidance counselors' interpretations and assumptions 
result m records bemg assessed as "good" or "poor" and m students bemg 
labeled and treated accordingly 11 


EXPLORING THE ROLE OF WOMEN IN CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY 

The second theme which has run through this text is that of gender, m par- 
ticular the role of women in contemporary society Here, too, we started 
with two apparently puzzling questions The first was why females with 
one to three years of college m full-time employment m the Umted States 
have lower average annual earnings than full-time male workers who are 
only high school graduates The second was why men and boys, at home, 
school, and work, tend consistently to be more aggressive and dominant, 
and girls and women more carmg and "supportive " How can the multiple 
perspectives of sociology build up answers to each of these questions 7 

One possible explanation for gender-linked mcome differentials is that 
they follow from, or contribute to, the complex and mterdependent roles 
undertaken by people in modem industrial societies As we saw m Chapter 
Two, functionalism does mdeed provide such an explanation Parsons sees 
sex-role differentiation as one important way m which families— and soci- 
eties— respond to the need of systems to cany out different tasks In pattern 
vanable terms, there is a need for expressive leadership but also for instru- 
mental leadership In AGIL terms, there is a need for adaptation — securing 
enough resources — but also for latent pattern maintenance and the trans- 
mission of societal values Role differentiation. Parsons would argue, is a 
more effective way of fulfilling system needs than if everyone tned to do 
everything 

Thus, according to functionalist analysis, primary responsibility for 
breadwmnmg and instrumental leadership is allocated to men, and prim- 
ary responsibility for the family and expressive leadership to women This 
gender-based societal response to the need for both lands of role is, accord- 
ing to this argument, reflected m the labor market Higher average earnings 
for men reflect a combination of giving higher pay to people who have the 
mam' occupational responsibilities, men domg more overtime (for the 


n Hugh Mehan, "Ethnomethodology and Education," in D O'Shea, ed , Sociology of the 
School and Schooling (Washington, D C National Institute of Education, 1974), Aaron Cicourel 
and John Kitsuse, The Educational Decision-Makers (New York Bobbs-Memll, 1963) 
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same reasons), and women's choice of less well-paid but "caring" occupa- 
tions which are consistent with their general expressive role 12 

There is, however, another very different explanation of income 
inequalities, generally and m this specific, gender-linked case This explana- 
tion is phrased in terms of self-interest and the activities of organized inter- 
est groups, and it is presented by the conflict theorists discussed m Chapter 
Three Marxist feminists, for example, argue that gender has to be used 
alongside class m analyzing inequalities and see societies as patriarchies in 
which power relations favor men at the expense of women Thus, for Zillah 
Eisenstem, the sexual division of labor is a basic mechamsm of control, of 
preserving men's superior (and better paid) position Classifying a job as a 
"woman's" job is a way to justify paying less and treating the occupation 
concerned as somehow inferior 

Conflict theorists m the "analytic" tradition are less likely to provide 
explanations which mvoke cohesive "patriarchal" organization by men to 
oppress women Instead, they see gender as one dimension among others 
m terms of which people organize and act self-mterestedly Collms and 
Chafetz, for example, both point out that women are almost universally 
inferior to men m their access to wealth, power, and other valued resources 
They note, however, that there are big variations between societies and that 
one needs to look at factors specific to a situation as well as to universal dif- 
ferences 13 

In explaining women's lower average earnings m the contemporary 
United States, analytic conflict theorists give considerable weight to univer- 
sal biological differences All societies, they note, have found it more effi- 
cient for those who bear the children also to do the caretaking It can be 
arranged otherwise, but this will be more troublesome and less "obvious" a 
solution Thus, women's child-care responsibilities affect their choice of 
occupation and the time they devote to it m a way that is not true for men 
Not only do women more often work part-time, they also choose jobs 
which — like teaching — fit m relatively well with child care (and other fami- 
ly responsibilities) The fact that women are mterested m these jobs for rea- 
sons other than the material rewards means, m turn, that employers can 
offer wages which are lower than they would have to pay m an "open" 
market Women are caught in a double bmd, one made worse by such fac- 
tors as the long distances that, m modem society, often separate home and 
workplace, the attitudes which encourage them to aim for "women's" jobs, 
and the fact that established occupational groups have a strong interest in 


2 Minam Johnson provides a feminist cnhque, within the general functionalist model, 
of this analysis She sees the process of "inclusion" as gradually promoting equal pa\ and 
opportunity for women albeit to the accompaniment of tension and strain See Chapter Two, 
PP 51-52 K 

,3 See Chapter Three, pp 96 and 169-72 
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continuing to structure jobs so that they are difficult for women to do Rae 
Lesser Blumberg, for example, documents the way m which factors such as 
cluld-care responsibilities, and distance between home and workplace, 
undermined the original ideals of the kibbutz regarding gender equality 

Rational choice theory provides a perspective on women's earnings 
which is quite similar to that of analytic conflict theorists such as Janet 
Chafetz It looks at the logic of men's and women's choices and shows how 
they make them freely and rationally unthm a set of social constiamts and val- 
ues Thus, Brmton explains how Japanese mothers come to have much 
lower aspirations for their daughters' education than for their sons' Gerson 
studied women's choices and showed how many women made a conscious 
choice not to pursue their careers actively because they valued personal 
relationships more Others became very successful at work, but often after, 
and because, a relationship had failed Again, Luker found that women m 
the pro-life movement were very often full-time mothers and housewives to 
whom raising a family and "nurturing" were the most important things a 
woman could do 14 

The individual choices and decisions of women like these will, on a 
large scale, help to produce and perpetuate average national earnings 
which are lower for women than for men Rational choice theory does not 
posit "patriarchy" as an explanation, but it does refer to values and deci- 
sions which are gender-linked, or specific to women — values and decisions 
which simply do not affect men m the same way 

It is exactly these sorts of values which inform theorists' answers to 
the second of our questions about women m contemporary society At issue 
here was why men and boys tend to dominate a situation and show aggres- 
sion, while girls and women tend to assume supporting roles and provide 
nurture and support Functionalism's emphasis on shared values, and on 
the importance of these values being internalized during socialization, pro- 
vides a macro-level answer Boys who are aggressive and girls who are nur- 
turing have learned the "appropriate" gender role behavior the socializa- 
tion process "worked " Thus in Parsons' view social institutions like the 
home, school, and church successfully performed the pattern maintenance 
function 

It is predominantly the microperspectives which address this ques- 
tion, and their explanations are not conflicting so much as concerned "with 
different levels of analysis Deferring to men and nurturing can be viewed 
as quintessential^ non-self-interested and therefore not amenable to expla- 
nation m rational choice terms However, rational choice theory does set 
out to explam such behavior, alongside the altruism of political activists, 
blood donors, etc The women studied by Luker, activists for and agamst 
abortion, behaved m this way m order to affirm and confirm the values 


14 See Chapter Six, pp 311, 339, and 341-42 
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they held and their own self-image What is interesting about the pro-life 
group, in particular, is their belief that there are things which it is particu- 
larly women's role to provide — that women should be the nurturers, the 
homemakers, the peacemakers 

Similar values are mvoked m rational choice theorists' analyses of the 
dynamics of power within a family While decision making is to a large 
extent a function of who earns most, it is also obvious that women defer to 
men— and to their children — m ways which can only be explained by val- 
ues Thus, m families where women are the mam earners, they are general- 
ly careful not to exploit their greater potential power to the fullest 

Rational choice theory delineates a set of values which many women 
hold and which certainly can help explain the pattern of women's behavior 
The theory does not, however, explain how women come to hold these val- 
ues in the first place Symbolic mteractiomsts, by comparison, are particu- 
larly interested m detailed analysis of the process by which people take on 
particular identities, such as that of a "traditional" wife and mother Nancy 
Chodorow, notably, argues that female children strongly and consciously 
identify with their mothers, so they develop, generation by generation, a 
"high relational capacity " All sorts of signals from society as a whole rein- 
force them m their belief that this is a "suitable" thing to do 15 Thus, 
Raphaela Best pomts out how girls at school are able to express emotions 
openly, whereas boys get laughed at as crybabies when they do Ervmg 
Goffman shows how the way men and women are depicted in something 
as apparently unimportant as advertisements again remforces people's 
ideas of what is "appropriate" male and female behavior Janet Lever 
shows how the games children play reinforce and perpetuate traditional 
gender-based roles and the separation of the sexes 16 By contrast, Patricia 
Hill Collins links the emergence of a self-definition among African- 
Amencan women that includes self-reliance, self-esteem, and independence 
to their rejection of the controlling images originating during the era of 
slavery mammies, matriachs, welfare mothers, and sexually denigrated 
women 17 

Phenomenology, as usual, goes even further into the microstructure of 
human interaction and the way m which our identities, themselves bound 
up with our values, are created In the work of writers such as Pamela 
Fishman, we can see how women's "tentativeness" in conversation is rein- 
forced Similarly, Garfmkel, m his story of Agnes, 18 who undergoes a sex 


15 Although there is no overt disagreement among nucrotheonsts m their analysis of 
"omen's relative lack of aggression, we should note that a number of macrotheonsts (male 
3X1(1 female) reject Chodorow's theories as inadequate and unable to account for change 
! [5ee Chapter Four, pp 233-34, 225, and 195 
17 Ibid,pp 235-38 

ls Harold Garfmkel, Studies w Etlmomelhodologif (Englewood Cliffs, N J Prentice-Hall, 

fee, 1967) See also Chapter Five 
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change, describes how she was able to learn, from direct and mdirect sig- 
nals, what the appropriate behavior was for someone who wanted to be a 
woman Among the important things Agnes learned were that she should 
not offer her opinions and that "passive acceptance" is a desirable female 
trait 19 Dorothy Smith questions the taken-for-granted assumptions about 
women's subordinate position and argues that a feminist exploration of 
femininity mvolves a shift away from the traditional view She shows how 
a cosmetic display in a shopping mall documents the underlying social 
order through the many expressions of "softness," Signalling that the femi- 
nine woman should be yielding, pliant, and compliant 20 

In sum, each of the major perspectives of contemporary sociological 
theory succeeds, in its different way, m helping us understand one of the 
major determinants of our daily lives and experiences In domg so, more- 
over, it complements rather than contradicts the insights provided by oth- 
ers A similar pattern could be found and traced m many other spheres, for 
example, voting patterns or the workings of a government bureaucracy or 
standing army This is the reason, ultimately, that each perspective is recog- 
nized as an important part of modern theory and why so many practicing 
sociologists are eclectic m their approaches, drawing on the insights of dif- 
ferent perspectives m accordance with their mterests and concerns 



PART TWO 

Historical Trends 


In discussing the major theoretical perspectives of contemporary sociology 
we have concentrated on their intellectual content and contributions to soci- 
ological understanding However, they are also part of the social scene 
themselves, and their popularity does not depend on their internal qualities 
alone At different times during the last forty years, different approaches 
have been more or less popular and influential Theory is as dynamic a 
body of ideas today as it has ever been 

In American sociology, particularly, three distinct phases are appar- 
ent In the 1950s, functionalism was the most influential perspective, and 
theorists' concerns were predominantly macrosociological In the 1960s and 
1970s, neo-Marxist and analytic conflict theory were increasingly impor- 
tant, and there often seemed to be more people mterested in finding things 
wrong with functionalism than there were sociologists usmg its approach 
At the same time, especially m the Umted States, interest m the details of 

19 A full discussion of male /female differences m behavior carries one into the vexed 
and uncertain area of biological influences While these cannot be treated fully within a socio- 
logical textbook, soaobiologists such as Alice Rossi warn against the danger for sociology of 
ignoring physical and biological factors 

^ee Chapter Five, p 273 
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person-to-person encounters increased sharply Symbolic mteractiomsm 
and, increasingly, phenomenology influenced even those sociologists 
whose mam interest was m macrosociology The result, m the 1980s and 
1990s, was a third phase of increasing concern with the links between 
macroanalysis and microanalysis and with ways of integrating the two 
when analyzing concrete phenomena 

We cannot pretend to offer a full and original analysis of these 
changes, but a number of social developments were probably influential 
First is the different social experience of different generations of sociolo- 
gists One does not have to believe that ideas are straightforwardly deter- 
mined by people's social positions to agree that the questions sociologists 
ask, and the perspectives they adopt m trying to answer them, will be 
shaped by their own lives So will the degree to which a reader finds the 
question sensible and interesting or the answer convincing Many of the 
sociologists who were active m the 1950s had fathers m the ministry and 
backgrounds where gradual social reform was advocated as a means of aid- 
ing disadvantaged groups and integrating them into society They were 
working m a period when there was a general political consensus, and 
many intellectuals believed in an "end of ideology " Functionalism's 
emphasis on common norms thus seemed an appropriate way to examine 
society Younger sociologists' interests were formed during the era of the 
Vietnam War, a period of renewed political and ideological strife Whatever 
their own political preferences, they had their attention turned to the ori- 
gins of conflict and importance of ideology Meanwhile, the New Left pro- 
duced a group of young left-wing sonologists with a great mterest m the 
Frankfurt School 21 

In addition, during the 1960s old cultural conventions broke down, 
and "alternative lifestyles" flourished, especially m the Umted States There 
was increasing mterest in the way people's relationships with each other 
are created and affected by their mode of communication "Humanists" 
also attacked science for ignoring the emotional and artistic sides of human 
experience Alongside the demonstrations and controversies splitting the 
Umted States many turned away from mvolvement in any organizations It 
seems likely that these currents made younger sociologists more interested 
m the details of interaction, more aware of how one's world, or one's "reali- 
ty/' could be created m an immediate way by oneself and the people 
around one By contrast, during the 1950s people were aware of a different 
sort of social change The importance m the economy of small businesses 

21 It is important to remember that the period did not simply produce left-wing cri- 
tiques It refueled political and ideological debate across the spectrum producing not only a 
new gsneration of radicals but also a "new conservatism" concerned about the growth in state 
Power and intervention, the use of the courts to make social policy, etc This side of the 
ideological character of intellectual debate is less apparent in sociology than in the 
intellectual scene as a whole where, for example, the discovery of Marcuse by some is balanced 
y the discovery of his contemporary, Hayek, by others 
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and farms was fast shrinking, and increasing numbers of people were bemg 
employed by large organizations This focused the attention of many of the 
most able sociologists on organizations and the industrial firm — on "struc- 
tural" questions rather than microsociological analysis 22 

A third factor affecting the direction taken by sociological theory was 
probably the similar shift m mterest taking place in the intellectual world at 
large Smce 1945, phenomenology has become increasingly well-known 
outside Germany Its criticisms of mainline social science and its concern 
with the subjective aspects of reality have influenced many more sociolo- 
gists than just the self-declared phenomenologists English and American 
philosophers have also been mcreasmgly interested m the active, or "inten- 
tional," aspects of perception and m the way our thoughts and experiences 
rest on shared assumptions and irreducible concepts 23 Stephen Toulmm 
has noted a change among philosophers of science (and social science) with 
similar implications He has argued that during the 1960s they became 
mcreasmgly concerned with how perceptions and theories were rooted m 
the "historical temporary world" and m the general conceptual framework 
of an age 24 

Curiously enough, the relative decline m sociology's status during the 
late 1970s and early 1980s probably stimulated the integration of such theo- 
ries mto mainline sociology With the decline of 1960s-style "countercul- 
ture," America and Western Europe alike found students movmg to sub- 
jects with more immediate relevance m the job market The discipline 
ceased to be highly fashionable and linked with political activism, develop- 
ing instead mto one social science discipline among others A weakened 
link with political activism m turn meant that American sociologists, m par- 
ticular, became more interested m academic developments elsewhere 
Especially m the area of theory, they looked more to other disciplines and 
to other countries, moves which are m any case mutually reinforcing, smce 
m Europe the banners between different social science disciplines are far 
less defined A growing mterest m such theonsts as Habermas, Giddens, 
Bourdieu, and Foucault meant growing influence for theonsts who them- 
selves are interested m the "micro" roots of macrosociology and well 
acquainted with phenomenological analysis Similarly, the growing lnflu- 


22 See, for example, Peter M Blau and W R Scott, Formal Organization (San Francisco 
Chandler, 1962), or Amitai Etziom, A Comparative Analysis of Complex Organization (New York 
The Free Press, 1961) 

23 The work of P F Strawson (e g , Individuals An Essay in Descriptive Metaphysics 
[London Methuen and Co , Ltd , 1959]) is especially important m this area Noam Chomsky's 
work on depth grammar," m which he has argued for the existence of a grammar shared by 
all human languages (and rooted m the genes of the individual) also became very well-known 
during this period See Noam Chomsky, Aspects of the Theory of Syntax (Cambridge, Mass 
MIT Press, 1965) 

24 Stephen Toulnun, "From Form to Function Philosophy and History of Science in the 
1950s and Now," Daedalus 106 3 (Summer 1977), 159 
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